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An Investment which combines 


FULL PROTECTION 
GUARANTEED RETURNS 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY 


Life Insurance in 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company -UFE INSURANCE 
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of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 


President pe (MAS THE 
STRENGTH OF | 


Home Office ‘f GIBRALTAR 
Newark, N. J. 7 é 








Write for particulars of Policies 
DEPT. 105 

















State Street Safe tint Vaults, 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


ANDREW ROBESON, Manager 





MODERN FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, 


CONTAINING SAFES TO RENT AT $10 A YEAR AND 
UPWARDS 


STORAGE FOR SILVER AND OTHER VALUABLES 





SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR LADY PATRONS 


Graduates will please mention their magazine 











Paine FurRNITURE Co. 


48 Canal Street, Boston, 


NEAR NORTH STATION. 


(Leave Subway Car at Haymarket Square.) 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Students’ Furniture--- 


RUGS AND DRAPERIES. 








No charge for delivery or setting up in rooms at Harvard.o 2 - 











COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 


No. 5337 B. 
— | Study Desk. 


42 in. long, 27 in. wide. 








} : iil Best grade of kiln dried oak, fine polish finish 
= ; Sliding tablet over pedestal drawers; bottom drawer 
|| ==. partitioned. 

3 —— $8.00 
No. 5338 B. — re 
. ail 
Fiat Top Desk. In Oak. : BA "—— | 
Wave. ) ——t 
4 ft. long, 27 in. wide. > —. | 
ai or ii . 3 i} 
Centre drawer, raised panels, sliding shelves over f hi 
, ae = tb 4 ——> tI 
side drawers, hardwood writing bed, casters. Solid =—, - ; caf | 
' ; — Ran iN 
quartered oak, thoroughly constructed, nicely finished. succes Bre ye = 
$12.50 gy ~*S 
a a 
Lf 
No. 192 H. 
Flat Top Desk. 
—— Made in quartered white oak and mahogany. 
— Polish finish. Writing bed has five ply built up centre. 
— == Carved pulls. Drawers finished inside and fitted with 
“ume (fe ae o,e ° 
is En See movable partitions. Centre drawer with separate lock. 
a fe | 
| Dimensions and Prices. 
~ ' ni Width, Depth, Height, : —— 
- inches. aches, a Oak. Mahogany. 
: 42 32 30 
im 50 32 30 
D5 32 30 
60 32 30 
No. 9569 B. == —aA 
——— =|] AD 
. rill Se AH 
Five-Drawer Desk. Hh NT 
: ve 
| ea | i 
42 in. long, 27 in. wide. HE || 
| —eacmel || 1} 
Solid oak, paneled ends. Sliding tablet over bes z A, 
drawers. & ) been V4 


$12.00 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - ~ BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 
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No:..177 Hic No. 183 H. 
Roll Top Desk. Roll Top Desk. 
OE ks SEE A Oh Ry Sy 42 in. wide, 32 in. deep, 5O in. high. 
Made in selected quartered white oak and mahog- 
any. Highest polish finish. Writing bed and deck top of Made in quartered white oak and mahogany. 


Drawers finished inside and fitted 








double thickness. ; te : 
with movable partitions. Carved pulls. Centre drawer Polish finish. Drawers finished inside and fitted 
in knee space with separate Yale lock, flat key. Pigeon- 2 ae 
hole case has polished wooden document boxes and three with movable partitions. Hand carved pulls. 
drawers containing a Standard indexed letter file. Ink- Centre drawer in knee space with separate lock, 
stand with cut glass wells and sponge cup. 
OMe 6 aes Dat eee Rooke : . $70.00 G18 Ss SR gC on Ne ert ae 
Mahogany, 95.01 Mahogany, By Re ROE clea, ee 
é - —_ 
ae — —— Se = — ¥ 4] 
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3 oft.long, $6.75 £3 } ’ 5 ft. long 
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ee) <.) -| Gants seat, . . 6.01 chair ever devised. 


Seat and back up- 


Leather, : 
holstered in leather. 
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PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - - 





BOSTON. 











COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 
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No. 33 H. No. 42 H. 


No. 3+ H. 
oer ae ee Screw and Spring Chair. 


Arm Chair. DESK CHAIR. 
Golden Oak. 





aor ff E 
$6.25 Oak, sqlid wi 
Cane, 
GQ VF 
wPVeit Leather, 
No. 6559 H. 
Roll Top Desk. 

We give here the complete specifications 
CONSTRUCTION High roll-top desk, 50 inches tall, 
50 inches long, 32 inches deep, made of id oak with 
fine rubbed-down finish; double reinforced top; full pan- 

nas ; —  eled sides and back; heavy rounded corners and base. 
pa 4 ladle — INTERIOR EQUIPMENT. ‘Two drawers, five 
wide shelves, four smaller shelves, eighteen pigeon-holes 
eight small filing racks, four larger filing racks, two pencil 
racks, two paper filing racks Full overhang. Nine 
square feet of writing top. Double bank of drawers, etc. 
OUTSIDE EQUIPMENT. Partitioned and com- 
partment drawers with combination automatic locks, 
drawer slides, deep book drawer, steel-bearing casters, etc. 
No. 1171 C. — 
© ; = aa 
1 No. 24 H. 
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PaINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies. and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 
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Study Table. 
Golden Mahog. Fin 
No. Oak. Mahog. Top. 


S087 C 2 t-3 in. x2 tt. 2 in., 


4007 C. 3 ft. 4 in. x 2 ft. 2 m., 
4008 C $ ft. 8 in. x 2 ft. 4 in., 
4009 C44 ft. x 2 ft. 6 in., 
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Morris Chair. 


An immense assortment of Morris chairs in 


oak at 


$6.00 


$1550, $20.00, $24.00, $28.00, $35.00 and up 


wards. All except the $600 grade have best 


hair cushions. 


FURNISHINGS. 








Imported Turkish Tabourets. 
$12.00 to $30.00 


A large line of tabourets in oak, maple, birch, 
mahogany finish and solid mahogany, ranging 


in price from $1.75 to $1000. 
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Leather Easy Chairs. 


Upholstered in all hair, from 


$35.00 


upwards. 





PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, 


~ BOSTON. 








COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 
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No. 2996. 
** Pilgrim”? Rocker. No. 6070 C. 


Weathered Oak. m P 
**Washington’’ Chair. 


Ooze Leather Cushions. 


$35.0 $24.00 
OUR EXHIBIT OF CHAIRS COMPRISES 417 PATTERNS RANGING IN PRICE FROM 


— pe 


$0.65 to $75.00 
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No. 2778 H. Arm Chair. 


Green Oak with Leather Cushions. 


Winged Chair. 


¢ A > fre 
42.00 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, ~ - - 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 























No. 442. 


Bookcase. 


Mahogany. 
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Golden Oak or Mahogany Finish. 


$5.50 
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No. 589. 
Bookcase. 
Mahoman ey. 6 ec) itis kus Vv. 
Celgene Ogee oa a eS HH 
Weathered Oak, ... 5.666 4 za 


Latticed glass doors. 
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Bookcase. 


Golden Oak or Mahogany Finish. 


$6.50. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, 


- BOSTON. 





COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 


No. 4534 C. 


Revolving Bookcase, with 


Bookrest. 
No. 2687 B. 
Oak. 
Revolving Bookcase. 


» 0 


Oak or Mahogany Finish. a 
Sixteen other styles up to $30.00. 


No. 6319. 
acaiataien Study Table. 
Study Table. In oak, stoutly built, nicely finished. 
Weathered Oak. Top 36 in. diameter, 


Top 42 in. diameter, 


Top 48 in. diameter, 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 














COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 
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No. 634. 
Bookcase. 
Golden Oak, 
Mahogany, 
No. 3789 C. 


Combination Table. 


Reversible top. One side of polished wood, 
for use as an ordinary Library or Study Table. 
Pressing a spring allows the top to reverse, 
locking it in place. This side of the top is 
covered with heavy green cloth, and is intended 
for games. 


Golden Oak. 


Other patterns, $12.00 and upwards. 


PAINE FURNITURE 


No. 657. 


Bookcase. 


Weathered Oak. 


No. 6143. 


Study Table. 


Here is a Study Table that opens, takes you 
inside, and closes again. You are completely 
secluded and locked in with your work; while 
on the desk about you and on the shelves 
below are all your books and papers right at 
hand. 

The seat is 27 inches wide and 15 inches 
deep. It has a cushioned cover and a rounded 
back, making it almost luxurious. The table is 
42 inches in diameter and 31 inches high. 

The wood is weathered oak, and the legs of 
the seat are castered to swing easily. 


Weathered Oak, 
Mahogany, 
Cushion in Burlap, 


Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, 


BOSTON. 











COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 


No. 166 C. No. 9315 B. 
Rocker. Rocker. 
Rattan seat and back. Leather seat. 
Broad arms, “long roll” rockers. Golden Oak or Flemish Oak. 
No. 2702. 


Arm Chair. 


oo. GRY tt. Flemish Oak, 


Arm Chair. Weathered Oak, 
Oak — Leather. Mahogany, 
Extra wide seat, very broad arms Curved back to fit the body. 
The limit of comfort. Thick seat, tufted cushion. 


Broad, curved arms. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 
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_COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 


No. 3196. a 4 


Rocker. 


Weathered Oak. 


No. 6158 B. 


Arm Chair. 


**Windsor’”’ Pattern. 


Spanish Leather Cushion 
1 UU 
Oak, with solid wood seat. 
ond 


%1.85 


No. 7146 C. 


Patent Rocker. No. 3318. 
i Seat Arm Chair. 
All hair. 


Mahogany — Denim. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, ms BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 


DAY. NIGHT. 


Couches. 


It is a luxurious couch, a window seat, a cozy corner, or what you please, until night comes, and 
then it is a delightful bed, with National (not woven wire) spring and all hair mattress, reversible, 


with valance to match covering on either side. 


As a Sofa. 


As a Bed. 
No. 7277 ©. 


Box Couch. 


Covered in denim or fancy ticking. 


No. 5580 H. 


Sofa Bed. 


The best sofa bed ever made. 
: Muslin Lining, 
In Crushed Plush, . : 
2 ' Cedar Lining, 
In Figured Velours, 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - ~ BOSTON. 











COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 








No. 1144. 


No. 1194. 
White Enameled, Brass Brass Bed. 
Trimmed Iron Beds. 
50 
No. 1076. No. 1098. 
Brass Bed. Brass Bed. 
$13.00 6150.00 


All brass beds are mounted on very easy running casters. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - ~ - BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 





Pillows. 


We make a specialty of pillows. We secure 
the finest quality of live geese feathers carefully 
cured and warranted absolutely hygienic and 
odorless. We guarantee satisfaction in this 
department. 


Mattresses. 


We ask the privilege of furnishing an esti- 
mate on any mattresses which you may desire. 
Whatever price we submit will be based on the 
understanding that we are to do the work on 
our own premises, using our own skilled work- 
men, under personal supervision. We never 
allow a mattress to be stuffed outside of our 
workrooms. By this means we are able to give 
our customers exactly what they order. 

We make a large variety of mattresses, using 
separately or in combination several qualities of 
curled hair, with fibre, husk, exceisior, wool, 
and a very elastic cotton. No firm in New 
England can compete with us in value offered 
at any price. 


Elastic Cotton Mattresses. 


Spring Beds. 


Half of the comfort of a bed lies in the 
springs; the other half in the mattress and 
pillows. 

We carry nearly every leading spring bed in 
the market. We offer customers a side-by-side 
choice of many patterns, with the advantages of 


full critical inspection. The prices range from 


Bear in mind our position leaves us free to 
speak with perfect impartiality of the merits or 
defects of any spring. We are not the special 
selling agents of any one make, but carry them 
all in our large stock. 


All Iron. National Spring. 


No explanation is needed of a National wire 
mattress. It has been favorably known for 
years, and has stood the test of time in all 
forms of service. It is a thoroughly satis- 
factory, stoutly framed, and most comfortable 


wire mattress. 


Upholstered Springs. 


These are a specialty with us,and make sleep 


luxurious and refreshing. 


PaINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, 
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BOSTON. 











COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 


No. 5069. 
Chiffonier. 
Golden Oak. 
Five large drawers. 
No. 5128. 
A similar chiffonier, with two short drawers Chiffonier. 


and cupboard at top, sells for Golilen: Gale, 


Maple or Mahogany ..... . 


N 5158 No. 330. 

oO. : 

“reas iffonier. 

Chiffonier. . Chiffonie 
Golden Oak, ... << .« + : 

Golden Oak. 


bichvor Maple; << @ +s 4 « 
MAROgANY, <<. 6S 8) a ds 


PaINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 


No. 5123. 
Bachelor’s Chiffonier. 


The outer doors lock the entire contents. 
The equipment includes four toilet drawers, 


one hat closet, one triple compartment section, 
five sliding drawers, and three boxes for boots, 
slippers, etc. 

There are massive claw feet. The doors are 
panelled on both sides. Solid brass handles 
and hinges. There is twice its cost in comfort. 
Golden Oak, 

Birch or Maple, . 
Mahogany, . 


No. 8001 H. 


Chiffonier. 


Natural Ash or Green Ash. 


Maple or Birch, 


No. 8003 H. 


Chiffonier. 


Natural Ash. 


No. 1706. 


Bureau. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, 


BOSTON. 











COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 
No. 328. 
Bureau. 
San Domingo Mahogany. No. 5124. 
High=-boy. 
Mahogany. 
%§450.00 
Clothes-trees. 
Oak, birch, maple, white enamel, mahogany, - 
and brass. 
No one who has ever used a clothes-trees for 
three days will be without it for six times its Folding Screens. 
cost. 
PAINE FURNITURE Co. 
Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 
17 








COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 





No. 2086 H. No. 2087 H. 
White Enameled Iron White Enameled Iron 
Washstand. Washstand. 
Dictionary Holders. Wall Cabinet. 
Oak, Cherry, and Mahogany. For medicine and toilet articles. Golden oak, 


flemish oak, mahogany finish, and mahogany. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, ~ - - BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 





No. 7290 C. 
ah FES. Chair Couch. 
Couch. All hair. Adjustable head, in cotten cover. 


Willow and Rattan Chairs 


and Rockers. 
No. 6692 C. 


We do not offer you the stock of one man- 
Willow Chair Couch. ufacturer, but the best designs of all the willow 


and rattan rockers of the country. 


Stained, . ... ae ae Mis OQ 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - ~ BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHI NGS. 
Students’ Draperies. 





Thousands of students will need draperies 
and furnishings for their college rooms during 
the next thirty days. We make the 


Lowest Prices 


to students of any drapery house in this 
country. 
Read the following carefully : 


You may need a portitre: we sell a genuine 
Turkish Bagdad portiére at 


A rug to throw over your couch costs 


This is French tapestry and full fringed on 
all sides. ‘Tapestry rug, 


An English net curtain in the library is a 
good choice. It is not injured by smoke or 
rough handling. Choose coffee color and it 
will not need washing. Rain will not affect 
them. We have them as low as 


A white muslin curtain in the bedroom, 
24 yards long, with full five-inch ruffle, can be 
had at only 


Bed spreads of East Indian hand-printed 
cotton will not fade and are perfectly wash- 
able. You can sit on them with no fear of 
tumbling them up. Only 


Our best tinted window shades, with Harts- 
horn’s fixtures, we sell at 


(if ordinary size). 


PaINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, ~ ~ - BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 


ORIENTAL. 





We make a specialty of the construction and furnishing of 
Cozy Corners, Dens, and Snuggeries. 


We can prepare a most charming nook, with its dainty dotted muslins, old-fashioned 
chairs, window seat, and flower box in the window, at very low cost. We also make 
a very low price for the construction of an Oriental smoking room, with Moorish 
lanterns, heavy pillows, Eastern embroideries, etc. 


Look at the following prices: 


36 in. Colonial denims, highest grade, 
ten colors, per yard, 


Moorish lanterns, 
Genuine Bagdad portiéres, 


Poonah pillows, stuffed with genuine 
down, 


Soft India and Korah silks, per yard, 


PaINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - * - BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 


Rugs for Students’ Rooms. 


\ JE are all ready now with a large display 
of inexpensive rugs, in artistic colors, 


for students’ rooms. 


First, Jute Rugs. 
Our Japanese jute rugs are not the ordinary 
cheap rugs. They come from the best rug- 
producing districts of Japan. They cost next 
to nothing and are moth proof. The patterns 
are copies from the choicest Turkish and 


Persian carpets. 


Our Japanese Cotton Rugs 
are made of tough, long-fibre cotton. They 
last for years. They are the cleanest rugs known, and shed no hairs, dust, or lint. 


All sizes up to ? x 12 ft., in old delf blue, sea green, and rose pink. 


| In buying Oriental rugs here, please notice 
Ee ;, that every rug we show is _ straight-edged, 


square cornered and perfectly flat. It lies on 
the floor like a board. There are no wrinkles 
or folds or creases, no curling corners, no 
bagging edges. 
Notice, too, that we show them in a strong 
light, giving you a chance to detect any imper- 
fections, if they exist. Finally, we give you a wide range for a choice and the very 
lowest prices in Boston. 
Our latest lot, recently received, includes the following: 
Ant. Daghestans, average size 3x5; 
average price joaee 5 
Ant. Carabagh, average size 3x 4-6: 
average price 
Fine ant. Beloochestan, average size 
3X9; average price . 
Fine ant. Persians, average size 4x 7: 
price we 
Ant. Royal Kazak, average 4x7; 
average price 
Ant. Persian, average size 3-6x 8; 
average price 
Ant. Daghestans, average size 3-6 x 5; 
average price 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 











_COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 


Inexpensive 
Rugs. 


If you want a useful and pretty rug 
for less than $5.00, why not take a 
fur rug? 

We have some very fine ones, made 
of the fur of the Asiatic goat ; a strong 
pelt with long, soft, close fur. The 

skins are very large pieces, and the rugs are lined and interlined. 

They come in beautiful colors. We have rich grays, blacks, and pure whites ; 
also gray, with a white border. The prices are fom $4.00 to $6.00, and they 
wear for many years. 

You will be delighted with them. 


Cushion Work. 


Don’t fail to get our figures on all cushions before you place an order for 
them. 

When it comes to a question of facilities, we have an establishment that is at 
least five times as large as any other in this city. When it comes to a question of 
price, we are on Canal Street in the wholesale section of low rents. 


PaINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48!\CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE FURNISHINGS. 


Student’s Bedroom. 


View of student's chamber, showing white enameled bed with brass trimmings and draped 
canopy, oval mirror bureau, iron washstand, wardrobe, easy chair, and clothes pole. 

The bed, bureau, and washstand are finished in white enamel to correspond, and the effect is 
very fine. 


Student’s Study Room. 


Showing nine-drawer library table, standing bookcase, revolving bookcase, on casters, that can be 
moved to any part of the room, leather couch, reclining chair, desk chair with screw and spring seat, 
and window seat or couch upholstered as desired in any quality of goods. Screens to temper light 
or shut off draughts. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET, - “ “ BOSTON. 
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THE NATIONAL SUFFOLK BANK oF soston 


NO. 53 STATE STREET 





CAPITAL, $1,500,000 SURPLUS, $375,000 





DIRECTORS 
Harcourt Amory A. Lawrence Edmands Frank W. Remick 
S$, Reed Anthony J. Brooks Fenno Richard M. Saltonstall 
Ezra H. Baker Augustus P. Loring Charles G. Washburn 
Harry H. Bemis Edward Lovering C. Minot Weld 
Henry B. Chapin James M. Prendergast Robert Winsor 
Henry B. Day William L. Putnam 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms, and Individuals received on the most Favorable Terms. 


President Vice-President & Cashier Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 
(, MINOT WELD WILLIAM C. WILLIAMS FRANCIS A. LOW FRANK H. WRIGHT 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


AS MADE TO THE COMPTROLLER UNDER DATE OF JUNE 9, 1903. 


RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 
ash, due from Banks and Exchanges Capital... os Se *. wor PRGOOO0O:00 
for Clearing House . . . . . . $2,408,981.44 | Surplus and Profits ar Eee ele ts 476,468.57 
Loans and Discounts . . se a 5,495,267.15 | National Suffolk Bank Bills . er Orage 198,500.00 
U.S. Bonds - other securities . . . 883,169.27 | U.S. Bond Account .. . ae Aer 100,000.00 
Duefrom U.S. Treasurer . ... . 1Q,000;00°| DRBOSIES . . 6. 6 sh a ee 6, 531,449.29 
$8,506,417.86 $8,806, 417.86 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 


53 State nia inane July 1, 1903 


LIABILITIES | RESOURCES 
Capital Stock . . . . $1,000,000.00 | State of Massachusetts Bonds . . $100,000.00 
Surplus Fund ( (from Earnings . .  1,000,000.00 | City of Boston Bonds . . . . . 300,000.00 
Undivided Profits(net) . . . . . 442,038.31 | Railroad and Other Bonds . . .1,444,077.98 
Deposits. . hae 9,349,971.80 | Time Loans. . « « +» 4,626:552°24 
| Demand Loans . - +3,207,721.63 
a Cash in Office and in Banks . + Ap h ld.656226 
$11,792,010.11 $11,792,010.11 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
C. F. ADAMS, 2p. SAMUEL CARR. S. E. PEABODY. 
F. LOTHROP AMES. GORDON DEXTER. FRANCIS PEABODY, JR 
HOBART AMES. EUGENE N. FOSS. ALBERT A. POPE. 
EDWIN F. ATKINS. ELMER P. HOWE. N. W. RICE. 
CHARLES S. BIRD. DAVID P. KIMBALL. ROYAL ROBBINS. 
GEORGE W. BROWN. N. W. JORDAN. PHILIP L. SALTONSTALI 
ISAAC T. BURR: JOHN LAWRENCE. CHARLES W. WHITTIER. 
OFFICERS 


N. W. JORDAN, President. 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 
C. H. BOWEN, Secretary. 
G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Secretary. 
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New Books of Biography 





My Own Story 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE 


Keita . ee autobiography of a veteran story-writer and poet, delight- 

milk Dhdty ful for its wide ranging comment upon men and events and for 

illustrations its grace of style. Mr. Trowbridge will be well remembered as 

mas aioe the author of “ Neighbor Jackwood,” “ Cudjo’s Cave,” and many 
‘ stories and poems. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 
By Lyman ABBOTT 


oe This volume by the editor of the Outlook and the successor 
with portraits Of Beecher in the pulpit of Plymouth Church, is more of a study 
$1.75, et and interpretation of the great preacher’s life and character 
postage x74 than a formal biography. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN ASTRONOMER 
By Smmon NeEwcoms 


Octavo The life-story of one of America’s most eminent astronomers. 
with portrait Tt has the powerful charm inherent in stories of struggle and 


$3.00, set a > . ; : : 
postage extra success, besides the interest which scientific discovery arouses. 


JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
By GerorcE R. CARPENTER 


16mo A fresh study of Whittier’s life and work in the light of re- 
$1.10, net cently accessible sources of information. It is the latest addi- 
postage 10 cents tion to the American Men of Letters Series. 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 
By Paut REVERE FROTHINGHAM 


; A keen study of the great preacher based upon a memorial 
oe som? address delivered at the time of the unveiling of the Channing 
postage § cents Monument in Boston by the pastor of the Arlington Street 


church. 











HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
Boston and New York 
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Lay School of Parvard Cuiversity. 





TERMS OF ADMISSION. 
The following persons only will be admitted as candidates for a degree : — 


Graduates of Colleges of good standing. 


The following persons will be admitted as special students : — 

1. Holders of Academic degrees in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, or Science who 
are not admissible as candidates for a degree. 

2, Graduates of Law Schools which confer the degree only after an examination 
upon a three years’ course of at least eight months each. 

3. Persons approved by the Faculty who pass the admission examinations, — 
Latin, French, and Blackstone. 

Special students who reside three years at the School, and pass in due course the 
requisite legal examinations, will receive the degree of LL. B. if they attain a mark 
within five per cent. of that required for the honor degree. 

Persons entering as first-year students or as special students must register be- 
tween Commencement Day and the first day of November following. 

For circular containifig a list of the colleges whose graduates will be accepted as 
candidates for a degree, apply to 

THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Harvard Medical School. 


In and after June, 1901, candidates for admission must present a degree in arts, literature, philosophy, 
or science from a recognized college or scientific school, with the exception of such persons, of suitable age and 
attainments, as may be admitted by special vote of the Faculty, taken in each case. All candidates are required 
to satisfy the Faculty that they have had a course in theoretical and descriptive (inorganic) chemistry and qual- 
itative analysis, sufficient to fit them to pursue the courses in chemistry given at the Medical School. 

Students who began their professional studies elsewhere may be admitted to advanced standing; but all 
persons who apply tor admission to the advanced classes must pass an examination in the branches already 
pursued by the class to which they seek admission. 

The course of study required in this school for the degree of M. D. is of four years’ duration. This require- 
ment was established at the beginning of the year 1892-93. 

Phe next year begins October 1st, 1903, and ends on the last Wednesday in June, 1904. Instruction is 
given by lectures, recitations, clinical teaching, and practical exercises, distributed throughout the academic year. 
In the subjects of Anatomy, Histology, Chemistry, and Pathological Anatomy, laboratory work forms a large 


part of the method of instruction. 
, 
Order of Studies. 

First Year— First Term. — Anatomy and Histology. Second Term. — Physiology and Physiological 
Chemistry. 

Second Year — First Term. — Bacteriology and Pathology. Second Term. — Anatomy, Clinical 
Chemistry, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine and Surgery. 

Third Year.— Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, Clinical Surgery, Obstetrics, Pediatrics, 
Dermatology, Neurology, Gynecology, Mental Diseases, and Genito-Urinary Surgery. 

Fourth Year. — Required Studies: Clinical Medicine, Clinical Surgery, Clinical Microscopy, Genito- 
Urinary Surgery, Mental Diseases, Ophthalmology, Otology, Laryngology, Orthopedics, Hygiene, Legal Medi- 
cine and Syphilis. Elective Studies: Anatomy, Advanced Histology, Histology of the Nervous System, 
Embryology, Comparative Pathology, Ophthalmology, Otology, Orthopedics, Gynecology, Dermatology, Neu- 
rology, Bacteriology, Physiology, Chemistry, Hygiene, Operative Surgery, Operative Obstetrics, and Clinical 
Microscopy. 

Requirements for a Degree.— Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have studied 
medicine four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, and have passed a written 
examination upon all the prescribed studies of the course taken. 

Fees. — Matriculation, $5; for the first three years, $200; for the fourth year, Stoo; for one term alone, 
$120; for Graduation, $30. For Graduate’s Courses, the fee for one year is $200; for one term, $120; and for 
single courses, such fees as are specified in the Catalogue. Payment in advance, or, if a bond is filed, at the end 
of the term, Students in regular standing in any one department of Harvard University are admitted free to 
the lectures, recitations, and examinations of other departments. 

For further information, or Catalogue, address 

Dr. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Deaz, Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass. 
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Harvard BDental School 


1903-1904. 


The Dental Department of the University is established in Boston, in order to secure those advantages for Clinical In. 


A 











struction which are found only in large cities. 
The cl s of the Dental Hos; 
sntistry throughout the year. During the year 1901-1902 over 19,000 patients were treated for various dental 


afford a sufficient number of patients to give every student abundant practice in all 





tions were performed 





id over 21,000 ope 
assigned a chair, and is expected to improve his opportunity and operate three hours every day, five days 
in each student during each year 480 hours of practice in operative dentistry. 


In the mechanical department the student gives three hours a day for six days each week, giving 576 hours’ practice each 


The thirty-fifth year of the school begins Oct. 1, 1903. For further information, or catalogue, address 
EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 


283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 





WASHINGTON, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


THE RIDGE 


HOME AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 16 Boys, 











Preparation especially for Harvard 


The Gilman School Individual Instruction. Cottage Sy 






for Girls Also called | ment. Large gronnds. Perfect 
The Cambridge School | ties, Baseball, Tennis, Golf, etc. 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. || WILLIAM G. BRINSMADE (Harv. $1), Principal. 








HOWARD SEMINARY 
For Girls and Young Ladies 
sai WEST BRIDGEWATER. . . MASS. 


25 mil —~ from Boston. Academic ‘i College Preparat r\ 
































a - |Special Courses. Art and Music studios. Large 
ments make low terms. $350 to $400. Famous for 
nestness and efficiency of its teachers. For Catalog 

Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, PRINCIPAL. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. - 
HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. The 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield. 









One I ty-seventh year. Thorough prepa- 
ation > ientific School. Individual } 
arses yn. Beautiful and healthful catia. di : Fessenden School 


-ERLEY L. ORNE, A. M. arvard), 
PERLI L. HORNE, A.M a , For Young Boys 
Albemarle Road, West Newton, Mass. 


age a i ae Will open Sept. 23rd. Boarding School of high grade. 
: oa , Prepares for Phillips Exeter Academy and other 
WILLISTON SEMINARY secondary schools. Sais received at 10 or younger. 
oll Refers to: 
Harlan P. Amen, Prin. of Phillips Exeter Academy, 
President Hopkins, Williams, 





or Sci 
brary. 
gymnasium, etc. 


Prepares boys for any 
















mile track. Founded 1841. Fall tern 
JOSEPH H. SAWYER, M.A., Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., Yale, 
Principal. | Herbert Weir Smyth, Harvard, 
Bliss Perry, Editor Atlantic Monthly. 








Che Dotchkiss School. 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


An endowed school, devoted exclusively to preparation for college, or scientific 
school, according to Yale and Harvard standards. ‘Ten regular instructors. 

The school was opened in 1892, with provision for 50 boys. Enlarged accommo- 
dations were immediately called for, and the capacity of the school was doubled in 
1894. Further enlargement became necessary, and has been provided. 

A limited number of scholarships, some of which amount to the entire annual 
fee, are available for deserving candidates of slender means who can show promise 
of marked success in their studies. 


EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 
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Pena or | Middlesex School 
e | CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


“ TUPPER” 


is a sure guarantee for all that is 


: FIRST-CLASS 


| 
| A New Boarding-School for Boys. 
| 


] 











: ” ‘ THIRD YEAR OPENS SEPT. 24, 1903. 
o) Photography ; SEVEN CLASSES. 
: ® | Boys are admitted to the four lower 
Mr. Tupper has had Twenty years’ ; ene oe 
8 experience in making ES 
g : é TRUSTEES : 
® Class-Work, Greups, Views,: : 
g £ | CHARLES J. PAINE, 53. 
6 Etc., for Harvard University. é | Norwoop P. HALLOWELL, ’61. 
6 | Le Baron R. Briccs, ’75. 
*, He will be pleased to see the 1907 Ropert WInsor, ’80 
: men at his Studio é W. CAMERON FOorBes, ’92. 
: 1388 Massachusetts Avenue | Address : 
HARVARD SQUARE fe FREDERICK WINSOR, 
Head Master, Concord, Mass. 
CSSSOSOSSISISIIBIISIIIISISIFISISGSSOS 





Kock Bidqe Wall 


A School for Woys At Wellesley Wills, Wassachusetts 





3efore graduating from the preparatory school a young man about to enter college, professional school, or 

business should be set free from all care concerning certain fundamentals of education. He must be able to 
write a fair hand, to spell correctly, to perform all simple mathematical calculations, and to use the English 
language correctly, —all without a hesitating thought. He should have an extended knowledge of at least one 
highly inflected ancient language, if not for its own sake, certainly because of the help this knowledge will prove 
all throu gh his life in teaching the correct use of his own language. He should know at least the most promi- 
nent facts in the histories of the great nations. He should be familiar with the foundations of modern Chem- 
istry, Physics, and Physiography. And he should be able to read with ease both French and German. 

At Rock Ridge Hall a boy regularly takes the following studies : — 

English 4, Latin 4, History 4, Algebra 2, Mechanic Arts 2, Physiography 1, the first year 
he is in the Junior Class. 

English 4, Latin 4, French 4, Geometry 2, Mechanic Arts 2, Physiology 1, the second year 
he is in the Junior Class. 

English 4, Latin 4, French 4, German 4, Physics 1, the first year he is in the Middle Class. 

English 4, Latin 4, Algebra 4, Chemistry 4, French 1, the second year he is in the Middle Class 

German 5, History 4, Geometry 4, Physics 3, Chemistry I. the year he is in the Senior Class. 
gures following the studies indicate the ‘periods p er week devoted to each. 

¥ stuc di nt of goo ed ste anding who adds Greek to his studie s of the jase three years probably will not have too 
much we an 3 certainly will add greatly to his education. 

A boy may fit for Harvard in four years by omitting one course in History, two in Languages, and the shop 
n Mechanic Arts. 
>is a Preparatory Class for boys not quite fitted to enter the Junior Class. 
tudies of the Preparatory Class are Dec/amation, with especial attention to subject matter and deliv- 
ish Comfosition, with especial attention to — and handwriting; Arithmetic, History of the 
*s and Eng! ind, Geography, and Drawin 
school e speciall ly welcomes boys whose parent ts wish for them a school life which is fuller and richer 
h lic schools, yet one far more carefully directed than that of the colleges. Such a school 
life is advisable both for the boy who is to be sent to one of the larger colleges with its complete freedom, and 
for the boy who is to go into business with its complete restraint. 

A pamphlet describing the school, and illustrated with photographic reproductions, will be sent on application. 


GEORGE RANTOUL WHITE, °86, Principat. 
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YOUNG’S HOTEL 


Court Street 


PARKER HOUSE 


School and Tremont Streets 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


Boylston and Tremont Streets 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors BOSTON 





Any business man doing business or seeking business outside his own 
neighborhood can be helped by the Press Clipping Bureau. Indeed, its chief 
merit has been the putting of newspaper shears at the service of Commerce. 

Corporations keep posted by clippings about State and municipal legisla- 
tion affecting their interests; the attitude of the press; public sentiment ; 
attacks on general policies or the acts of agents and subordinates ; the work 
of competitors, and particularly criticisms of rival systems or undertakings ; 
accidents that may result in damage suits; court decisions; financial opera- 
tions; causes that may affect the market; as well as all mention of them- 
selves in print. 

Trusts get the local news about their widely distributed plants ; learn of 
new competitors ; keep track of adverse legislation that may be threatened. 

Financiers and Capitalists look to the Bureau for fact and comment 
bearing on their projects, enterprises, and investments. The constant de- 
mand for matter relating to all municipal bond issues illustrates of what 
value is our reading in this field. 

Organizations and Associations of business men file pertinent clippings 
at headquarters for the use of members, or distribute the information with 
that otherwise secured. 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 





ROBERT LUCE, President. LINN LUCE, Secretary. J. R. LEARNED, 7yreasurer. 
45 Vesey St., New York 68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
621 Main St., Cincinnati. Railroad Building, Denver. 
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THE CENTENARY EDITION OF 
EMERSON’S COMPLETE WORKS 


T has been the intention of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Company, who are 
‘the sole authorized publishers of Emerson’s writings, to render this Cente- 
nary Edition not only perfect in every detail of bookmaking, but notable for 


NEW AND SIGNIFICANT FEATURES 
THE INTRODUCTION has been written by the editor, En>warp WALDO 


EmErRsON, who has given in brief compass a fresh and authoritative account of 
his father’s life and work. 


THE NOTES, by Edward Waldo Emerson, are printed at the end of each 

volume. They explain the circumstances attending the delivery of the more 
famous discourses, indicate the impression made by the essays at their first 
publication, comment upon persons and events mentioned in the text, and 
often trace in Emerson’s poetry the thought or the phrase which appears also 
in his prose. As no annotated edition of Emerson’s writings has hitherto been 
issued, this feature of the Centenary Edition gives it peculiar importance. 
THE TEXT is that of the Riverside Edition, presenting, in the earlier vol- 
umes, the readings finally decided upon by Mr. Emerson himself, while the 
later volumes were collected and revised by his friend and biographer, Mr. J. 
Elliot Cabot. 

THE PORTRAITS consist of five photogravures reproduced from the best 
originals. 

AN INDEX, very full and complete, will include the entire Works. 

THE EDITION will consist of the twelve volumes listed below, of which the 
first three are now ready. The publishers expect to issue three more volumes 
during the autumn of 1903 and the remaining six during the spring and summer 
of 1904. 


I. 


. ESSAYS. 


. ENGLISH TRAITS. 
. CONDUCT OF LIFE. 
. SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 


NAuNWe ww 


NATURE, ADDRESSES, AND LECTURES &, 
(formerly known as Miscellanies). With Portrait. 9. 
. ESSAYS. First Series. 10. 


Second Series. 

REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 

With Portrait. 
With Portrait. 


Each volume $1.75. 


LETTERS AND SOCIAL AIMS. 
POEMS. With Portrait. 


. LECTURES AND BIOGRAPHICAL 


SKETCHES. With Portrait. 

. MISCELLANIES. 

. NATURAL HISTORY OF INTELLECT 
AND OTHER PAPERS. With Complete 
Index. 

Postpaid. 





MATERIAL HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. Following these twelve vol- 
umes of Emerson’s writings, there will be issued three or more volumes of ma- 
terial hitherto unpublished. These will comprise selections from his journals, 
covering a period of nearly forty years. At present, the date of publication of 
these volumes cannot be announced definitely, but they are to be uniform in 
style with the preceding volumes of the Centenary Edition. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston ann New York 


—— 




















— 
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STUDENTS’ ROOMS, 
READ’S DORMITORY 


(Post-Office Building), 


ON BOYLSTON STREET, CAMBRIDGE, 


Leading from Harvard Square to Cambridge Park, the College Athletic Field and Boat- 
houses, and near the College Buildings. 


SUITES OF PARLOR AND TWO BEDROOMS, 
Also Parlor and Single Room. 


STEAM HEAT IN EVERY ROOM, BATH ROOMS, HOT AND COLD WATER. 


PRICES VERY MODERATE. 


Apply to JANITOR, or to 


Cc. C READ, 


34 State Street, Boston, Mass. 











AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS 


| 
STATE STREET TRUST 





TEXAS 


by 
George P. Garrison 


Prof. in the University of Texas 

A fascinating account of the stirring events 
which have marked Texan history, in 
which is explained how Texas first emerged 
into history as the territory where Spanish 
expansion and French overlapped, and the 
Spanish prevailed: how the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans were attracted to the land, and how 
after possessing it they were led to tear it 
away from Mexico and pass it over with 
themselves to the United States; and finally 
how Texas, through education, the decay of 
its particularism, the development of its re- 
sources, and the working of influences from 
without, has become what it is to-day. 


th map and facst 


top, $1.10, net. Postas 


COMPANY 


| 38 STATE STREET 


AND 


Back Bay Orrice, 124-126 Mass. Ave. 


Farragut Building, Cor. Boylston Street 


BOSTON 


Deposits received and Checks cashed at 
either Office 


Interest credited monthly at the rate of Two per 
cent. per annum on deposits of $300 and over 


| OFFICERS 


MOSES WILLIAMS, President 


CHARLES LOWELL, Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 








Houghton, Mifflin & Co 


F. J. Stimson, Vice-Pres. and Counsel. 
JoserH B. RusseEtt, Vice-Pres 


and Treas. 





| ALLAN FORBES, Secy. 
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H otel te Oo t Commonwealth Avenue, 
merset, BOSTON. 
The fashionable centre of the famous Back Bay, and one of the World’s most luxurious Hostelries. 


Thoroughly Fireproof, Delightfully located at entrance to Park and Fenway. Ten minutes’ ride from Back 
Bay Stations of N. Y., N. H. & H., and Boston & Albany Railroads, Theatres and Business Centres, 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. ALFRED S. AMER, Manager. 
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AIDS TO THE STUDY 
OF DANTE 


CHARLES A. DINSMORE 


Author of “The Teachings of Dante.” 


It is the threefold purpose of this book to present in a serviceable 
form the knowledge essential to the understanding of the poet as 
stated by the best authorities, the original documents most com- 
monly quoted, and those interpretations which most clearly reveal 
the significance and greatness of Dante’s work. It contains an 
introductory essay on How to Study Dante ; a chapter on the Times 
of Dante as interpreted by Dean Church, and much more indis- 
pensable collateral reading. The ilustrations include a reproduc- 
tion of the water color found in the Riccardi manuscript, the 
Bargello portrait, and two illustrations of the death mask. There are 
diagrams representing the Inferno, Purgatorio, Paradiso, and the 
Itinerary of Dante ; together with tables showing time references 
and classification of sins. 





Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50, ze¢. Postpaid, $1.64. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
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CAMBRIDGE TRUST COMPANY 


1300 Massachusetts Avenue 
OPPOSITE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


ASSETS OVER $1,200,000 


Offers Excellent Banking Facilities for Students 


ALVIN F. SORTWELL, President. 
HERBERT H. WHITE, Vice-President. 
GEORGE HOWLAND COX, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
A. M. WHEELER, Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. 
FRANKLIN PERRIN, Manager Vault Department. 


DIRECTORS 
GEO. HOWLAND COX. NATHANIEL C. NASH. 
FREDERIC DODGE. J. HENRY RUSSELL. 
JOHN H. HUBBARD. ALVIN F. SORTWELL. 
IRA. N. HOLLIS. HENRY O. UNDERWOOD. 
E. D. LEAVITT. HERBERT H. WHITE. 
JAMES J. MYERS. HENRY WHITE. 


WM. T. PIPER. 


Transacts a General Banking Business, pays Interest on Accounts subject 
to Check. Sells Letters of Credit and Exchange 
on all parts of the world. 


SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT. VALUABLES STORED 


Banking Hours. . .... . 8A.M.to 2 P.M. 
Vaults Open. . . . 8 A.M. to 2 and 5 to 6 P.M. 
Hours on Saturday .. . .8 A.M.to {2 M. only. 


We invite you to open an account with us 
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New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 
BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, Pres. ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
Si, TROLL, Sec. WILLIAM B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


Gross Assets, January 1, 1903 $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities 30,927,610.76 


- $3,504,606.32 


Oldest, Largest, and Strongest Massachusetts Company 


Every man should carry Life Insurance enough to provide for his 
family at least one half of his present income on his death. 


Are You 35 Years Old 


Less than $18 a month paid quarterly, during your lifetime, 
to the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, will 
provide your family Five Hundred (500) Dollars each year for 
twenty years after your decease. This is called our Life In- 
stallment Contract. Can you afford to be without it? 


We have over 100 other up-to-date con- 
tracts, having cash, paid-up, extended 
insurance and loan values 


FACTS RELATING TO THEM PROMPTLY ON REQUEST 


Fine Opportunities offered for recent College Graduates 
to enter the Profession of Life Insurance 
Apply to 


CHARLES H. FLOOD, Manager Home Office Agency 
Company’s Building, 87 Milk St., BOSTON 
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SIXTY YEARS 
THE LEADER 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, founded 1843, is the 
oldest active life insurance company in the United States 
and the largest in the world 


THE LARGEST 


accumulation of trust funds held by any life insurance company in the world 
is held by the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, and exceeds 


$390,000,000 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has also made 


THE LARGEST 


sum total of disbursements to policy-holders in the history of life insurance, 
it having paid out over 


$600,000,000 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


RIeHARD A. McCCuRDY Rurus W. PECKHAM CHARLES E. MILLER ELBRIDGE T. GERRY 
James C. HoLpEN WILLIAM P, DIxon WALTER R. GILLETTE JAMES SPEYER 
HERMANN C. VON Post ROBERT A. GRANNISS GEORGE G. HAVEN CHARLES LANIER 
ROBERT OLYPHAN! HENRY H. ROGERS GEORGE S. BOWDOIN Hl. McK. TWOMBLY 
GEORGE F. BAKER. JOHN W. AUCHINCLOSS ADRIAN ISELIN, JR. WILLIAM H. TRUESDALE 
DUDLEY OLCOTT THEODORE MORFORD WILLIAM C. WHITNEY DuMoNT CLARKE 
FREDERIC CROMWELL WILLIAM BABCOCK WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER CORNELIUS VANDERBIL1 
JuLIEN T. DAVIES STUYVESANT FIsH JAMES N. JARVIE EFFINGHAM B, Morris 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON Aucustus D. JUILLIARD CHARLES D. DICKEY Ropert H. McCurpy 
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MATER FORTISSIMA. 


PHI BETA KAPPA POEM, JUNE 25, 1903. 


AGAIN the song the fathers sang before us ! 

The cheer that rings through voice and heart again ! 
The multitudinous triumphant chorus ! 

The mighty mother marshaling her men ! 


* Come — for behold the East and West are merging; 
The frozen Arctic greets the scorching Line; 
Come, like the waves on strong New England surging; 
Come, for to-day the seas and skies are mine ! ” 


And we, who own no queen on earth above her, 
We, who from boyhood know her sovereign sway, 

Her sons, her knights, and every knight her lover, 
Her minute-men — we hear her and obey. 


A thousand more their loyal vows have plighted; 
A thousand more low at her feet have kneeled; 

And every man, upspringing newly knighted, 
Hath lifted high God’s truth upon his shield. 


And she, who wears the wisdom of the ages, 
She, who in everlasting youth abides, 

She, who her sons, the heroes, martyrs, sages, 
From youth to manhood and to glory guides, — 


“Go forth,” she cries, “from strength to strength forever; 
Serve me by serving God and man,” she saith; 

“ Steadfast, upright, of strong and high endeavor, 
Fear nothing, and be faithful unto death.” 
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For the message of the Master 

Down the centuries has rolled; 

And the Pilgrims heard the burning word 
Like Evangelists of old; 


In the cabin of the Mayflower, 

When the northwind swept the seas, 
In tongues of flame the message came 
To the women on their knees; 


To the fathers of New England, 

To the bold men of the Bay, 

Who lodged in the lair of the wolf and the bear, 
And the red man fierce as they; 


And the grave young scholar hearkened 
To the Master’s high behest 

As he watched the day fly far away 

To the darkness of the west. 


And westward still he watches, 
The width of our wide land, 

As he sits alone on a pillar of stone 
With his Bible in his hand. 


Be it mountain, lake, or prairie, 

Be it city strong and fair, 

Be it east or west that his eyes shall rest, 
He sees New England there. 


Be it east or west that his eyes shall rest, 

New England stands the same; 

For God and the right, at the front of the fight 
Are the men that bear her name. 


For the message of the Master 

She has breathed with every breath; 
And come what will, New England still 
Shall be faithful unto death. 


Harvard, all hail to the mother that reared thee, 
Mother whose grace and whose glory thou art ! 

Hail to New England, who loved thee and cheered thee, 
Nestling thee close to her heroine’s heart ! 


Here in the wilderness bravely she bore thee, 
Guarded thee, guided thee, prayed for thee then : 
“God in the pillar of fire be before thee; 
Child of New England, be mother of men. 
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“ Men who shall live in the light of thy vision, 


Men who shall welcome at duty’s command 
Riches or poverty, praise or derision — 
Men who shall work, with the head and the hand. 


‘“ Not the dull heart of the meaningless stoic ; 


Quick with the fires of unquenchable youth, 
Quivering yet calm, like the martyrs heroic, 
Living or dying, triumphant in truth.” 





From the North, from the South, from the East, from the West, 


They come, to be born again; 

To the North, to the South, to the East, to the West, 
They go, to prove them men. 

In the field, at the desk, at the court, in the mart, 
With the joy in their eyes and the fire in their heart, 
To struggle, to strive, to obey, to command, 

To work, and to leaven the land. 





When the trumpet blew a shriller blast 
And the loud alarum rang, 
Marching, galloping, thick and fast, 
Forward, forward, on to the last, 
Forward again they sprang ! 
Wounded and bleeding and dying and dead — 
On to the last where the captain led, 
Bursting the battlements overhead 
Where the biting bullets sang. 


Danger and death and devotion they saw; 
Harvard had heroes then: 

Perkins and Dalton and Savage and Shaw, 
Lowell, and Lowell again; 

First in counsel and first to ride 

To death as the bridegroom to meet the bride — 
Lovers and leaders of men. 


There is one who knew them and loved them well, 
Never a braver than he. 

Like them he fought and like them he fell: 

Yet he lives to wear with a soldier’s grace 

The scar of the sword-cut on his face; 

He lives to work in the wondrous light 

That shone for the shepherds on Christmas night; 

With heart to love and with hand to guide 

He nobly lives as he would have died, 

For the truth that makes men free. 
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The truth that makes men free — there came a seer 
With radiant smile, whose eyes profound and keen 
Burnt through the mist that shrouds the wildering scene, 
Of love and life and death, and saw them clear 

As noonday; who, serenely standing near 

To the great heart of Nature, banished fear 

From all that knew his presence. Where he trod 

Is hallowed ground ; for, lo, he walked with God. 


The truth that makes men free — behold, there came 
A prophet with the poet’s noblest art, 

In stature like a giant, and in heart 

Wide as the world, with lips and soul aflame 
Christ'and His church forever to proclaim; 
Impetuous, kingly, true, whose very name 

Wrought righteousness, whose sweet and surging voice 
Lifted the saddened soul to wonder and rejoice. 


The truth that makes men free —the scholar sweet 
Who taught us how the daisy’s poet sang, 

Whose vibrant voice in mirth or sadness rang 

Out from the warmest heart that ever beat. 

Quick, generous, open, learned — him we greet 
Once more in June, with roses at his feet, 

To learn of him who knew as none shall know 

The brave and simple songs of long ago. 





Harvard has heroes yet; unspotted, brave, 
Free-hearted, strong, rejoicing still in youth, 
Even here the leader of our nation gave 
His vow to live for righteousness and truth. 


Harvard has heroes yet ; supreme, victorious, 
Leader of leaders in the nation’s van, 

Marching erect, behold her captain glorious 
Who gives his life to freedom and to man. 





From the North, from the South, from the East, from the West, 
They come, to be born again; 

To the North, to the South, to the East, to the West, 

They go, to prove them men. 

In the field, at the desk, at the court, in the mart, 

With the joy in their eyes and the fire in their heart, 

To struggle, to strive, to obey, to command, 

To work, and to leaven the land. 
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Again the song the fathers sang before us ! 

The cheer that rings through voice and heart again ! 
The multitudinous, triumphant chorus ! 

The mighty mother marshaling her men ! 


O mother whose benignant arms enfold us, 
O heart of all New England, bravest, best, 
Whose voice, forever strong and sweet, hath told us 
That life is work and work alone is rest, 


God be thy guide as onward still thou farest; 
Still breathe upon thy sons the hero’s breath; 
And still, as high and higher yet thou darest, 
Fear nothing; “be thou faithful unto death.” 
L. B. R. Briggs, 75. 





THE TRUE HARVARD. 


WHEN a man gets a decoration from a foreign institution, he 
may take it as an honor. Coming as mine has come to-day, I 
prefer to take it for that far more valuable thing, a token of per- 
sonal good will from friends. Recognizing the good will and the 
friendliness, I am going to respond to the chairman’s call by 
speaking exactly as I feel. 

I am not an alumnus of the College. I have not even a degree 
from the Scientific School, in which I did some study forty years 
ago. I have no right to vote for Overseers, and I have never felt 
until to-day as if I were a child of the house of Harvard in the 
fullest sense. Harvard is many things in one —a school, a forcing 
house for thought, and also a social club; and the club aspect is 
so strong, the family tie so close and subtle among our Bachelors 
of Arts that all of us here who are in my plight, no matter how 
long we may have lived here, always feel a little like outsiders on 
Commencement day. We have no class to walk with, and we 
often stay away from the procession. It may be foolish, but it is a 
fact. I don’t believe that my dear friends Shaler, Hollis, Lanman, 
or Royce ever have felt quite as happy or as much at home as my 
friend Barrett Wendell feels upon a day like this. 

I wish to use my present privilege to say a word for these out- 
siders with whom I belong. Many years ago there was one of 





1 Speech at the Harvard Commencement Dinner, June 24, 1903. 
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them from Canada here —a man with a high-pitched voice, who 
could n’t fully agree with all the points of my philosophy. Ata 
lecture one day, when I was in the full flood of my eloquence, 
his voice rose above mine, exclaiming: ‘ But, doctor, doctor! to 
be serious fora moment . . . ”, in so sincere a tone that the whole 
room burst out laughing. I want you now to be serious fora 
moment while I say my little say. We are glorifying ourselves 
to-day, and whenever the name of Harvard is emphatically uttered 
on such days, frantic cheers go up. There are days for affection, 
when pure sentiment and loyalty come rightly to the fore. But 
behind our mere animal feeling for old schoolmates and the Yard 
and the bell, and Memorial and the clubs and the river and the 
Soldier’s Field, there must be something deeper and more rational. 
There ought at any rate to be some possible ground in reason for 
one’s boiling over with joy that one is a son of Harvard, and was 
not, by some unspeakably horrible accident of birth, predestined 
to graduate at Yale or at Cornell. 

Any college can foster club loyalty of that sort. The only 
rational ground for preéminent admiration of any single college 
would be its preéminent spiritual tone. But to be a college man 
in the mere clubhouse sense — I care not of what college — affords 
no guarantee of real superiority in spiritual tone. 

The old notion that book learning can be a panacea for the 
vices of society lies pretty well shattered to-day. I say this in 
spite of certain utterances of the President of this University to 
the teachers last year. That sanguine-hearted man seemed then 
to think that if the schools would only do their duty better, social 
vice might cease. But vice will never cease. Every level of culture 
breeds its own peculiar brand of it as surely as one soil breeds 
sugar-cane, and another soil breeds cranberries. If we were asked 
that disagreeable question, ‘“‘ What are the bosom-vices of the level 
of culture which our land and day have reached?” we should be 
forced, I think, to give the still more disagreeable answer that they 
are swindling and adroitness, and the indulgence of swindling and 
adroitness, and cant, and sympathy with cant — natural fruits of 
that extraordinary idealization of ‘success ” in the mere outward 
sense of “ getting there,” and getting there on as big a scale as we 
can, which characterizes our present generation. What was Rea- 
son given to man for, some satirist has said, except to enable him 
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to invent reasons for what he wants to do. We might say the 
same of education. We see college graduates on every side of 
every public question. Some of Tammany’s stanchest supporters 
are Harvard men. Harvard men defend our treatment of our 
Filipino allies as a masterpiece of policy and morals. Harvard men, 
as journalists, pride themselves on producing copy for any side 
that may enlist them. There is not a public abuse for which some 
Harvard advocate may not be found. 

In the successful sense, then, in the worldly sense, in the club 
sense, to be a college man, even a Harvard man, affords no sure 
guarantee for anything but a more educated cleverness in the ser- 
vice of popular idols and vulgar ends. Is there no inner Harvard 
within the outer Harvard which means definitively more than this 
— for which the outside men who come here in such numbers, come ? 
They come from the remotest outskirts of our country, without in- 
troductions, without school affiliations; special students, scientific 
students, graduate students, poor students of the College, who 
make their living as they go. They seldom or never darken the 
doors of the Pudding or the Porcellian; they hover in the back- 
ground on days when the crimson color is most in evidence, but 
they nevertheless are intoxicated and exultant with the nourish- 
ment they find here; and their loyalty is deeper and subtler and 
more a matter of the inmost soul than the gregarious loyalty of 
the clubhouse pattern often is. 

Indeed, there is such an inner spiritual Harvard ; and the men 
I speak of, and for whom I speak to-day, are its true missionaries 
and carry its gospel into infidel parts. When they come to Har- 
vard, it is not primarily because she is a club. It is because they 
have heard of her persistently atomistic constitution, of her toler- 
ance of exceptionality and eccentricity, of her devotion to the 
principles of individual vocation and choice. It is because you 
cannot make single one-ideaed regiments of her classes. It is 
because she cherishes so many vital ideals, yet makes a scale of 
value among them ; so that even her apparently incurable second- 
rateness (or only occasional first-rateness) in intercollegiate ath- 
letics comes from her seeing so well that sport is but sport, that 
victory over Yale is not the whole of the law and the prophets, 
and that a popgun is not the crack of doom. 

The true Church was.always the invisible Church. The true 
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Harvard is the invisible Harvard in the souls of her more truth- 
seeking and independent and often very solitary sons. Thoughts 
are the precious seeds of which our universities should be the 
botanical gardens. Beware when God lets loose a thinker on the 
world — either Carlyle or Emerson said that — for all things then 
have to rearrange themselves. But the thinkers in their youth 
are almost always very lonely creatures. ‘“ Alone the great sun 
rises and alone spring the great streams.” The university most 
worthy of rational admiration is that one in which your lonely 
thinker can feel himself least lonely, most positively furthered, 
and most richly fed. On an occasion like this it would be poor 
taste to draw comparisons between the colleges, and in their mere 
clubhouse quality they cannot differ widely : — all must be worthy 
of the loyalties and affections they arouse. But as a nursery for 
independent and lonely thinkers I do believe that Harvard still is 
in the van. Here they find the climate so propitious that they 
can be happy in their very solitude. The day when Harvard 
shall stamp a single hard and fast type of character upon her chil- 
dren, will be that of her downfall. Our undisciplinables are our 
proudest product. Let us agree together in hoping that the out- 
put of them will never cease. 





William James, m 69. 


THE COURSE AND INFLUENCE OF ROMANTIC 
SOCIALISM. 


ORATION DELIVERED IN SANDERS THEATRE, BEFORE THE HARVARD 
CHAPTER OF PHI BETA KAPPA, JUNE 25, 1903. 


Dream after dream ensues ; 
And still they dream that they shall still succeed, 


And still are disappointed. 
CowPer. — The Task, bk. iii, line 127. 


Dreams 7 ‘ ; 
Descend not from the gods. Each busy brain 
Creates its own. 


Tuomas Love Pracock. —Dreams. 
THE dreams of men of genius live, for every such dreamer seeks 
to clothe his dreams with material forms and hopes thereby to 
better his kind. The grand conceptions of the poet, representing 
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the creations of his mind, take the form of verse, and though he 
may not be the accurate chronicler of facts, he weaves facts and 
conception in such masterly fashion that, no matter in what age 
he writes, the after generations read and profit by his lofty ideals. 
The sculptor, unless fashioning some material thing, puts his 
genius into “ frozen music,” and the world ever after admires his 
dream. So, too, the artist transfers his thought of beauty or of 
action to imperishable canvas. We may call this class of crea- 
tions the romanticism of high art, for they are fictions, but fic- 
tions which appeal to the sense of duty and of grandeur, and 
inspire the souls of all who know and can appreciate them. 

The dreamers of a perfect State, where all men shall live in 
peace and in harmony and where the apparent injustices of society 
and of industry shall be unknown, must reduce their conceptions 
to some form of government. Such creations, unlike the others, 
have sprung from ruling corruptions, the evils of society, the in- 
adequacy of government to control and to mold citizens to the 
highest type, the warlike tendencies of nations, and all the things 
and measures which in an ideal commonwealth could not exist. 

Out of this class of dreams has come romantic socialism. I use 
this term in contradistinction to so-called scientific socialism. 
The first has no particular relation to man as he is, but to man as 
the dreamer thinks he should be, and he undertakes to adapt his 
ideal state to the ideal man. Scientific socialism bases its pro- 
jects not only upon man as he is, but upon the fundamental prin- 
ciples of political economy, and endeavors by revolutionary means 
to create an ideal state in the aggregate by iconoclastic methods 
in the adjustment of society and society’s means for its perpetua- 
tion — industry. So-called scientific socialism is the product of 
recent conceptions: romantic socialism has existed in some form 
through all the ages since history began, and it exists now, but 
its influence, more strongly felt during the last century, has waned 
under the direct attacks of modern socialism. 

The idealists have based their creations very largely upon 
Plato’s work, “The Republic.” While Plato must have been 
familiar with the philosophies which preceded his own, he was to 
all intents and purposes the inspirer of the dreams of the state- 
eraft romanticists who succeeded him. Plato must have been 
familiar with Lycurgus and the experiences of Sparta for seven 
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hundred years under his laws. He must have known and been 
entirely familiar with Solonic legislation and with ideal commun- 
ism, the brilliant history of which began with the ancient econo- 
mist, Phaleas of Chalcedon, six hundred years before Christ, one of 
the very first to recommend the equalization of property in land. 
I say Plato must have been familiar with this declaration of 
Phaleas, for Aristotle mentions him. So it is perfectly clear that 
in his lofty conception of an ideal commonwealth, like Lassalle 
in later times, he had the culture of the past to guide him. 

But Plato was the first to put into clear and unmistakable lan- 
guage governmental ideals. Many of his conceptions can find no 
appreciation at the present time, for in his ideal commonwealth 
he preserved slavery, and he advocated not only community of 
property, but of women. His ideas of education were, in the 
main, the very ideas that find strongest support in our own time. 
He would apply his system to the guardians, who were to control 
the affairs in his republic. All subjects were to be classified and 
graduated according to the pupils’ ages, and he was to have the 
young guarded most sedulously from all knowledge of evil; and 
while the author of the grandest fiction that has yet been pro- 
duced, he believed that fiction had no right to exist unless it could 
be made more beautiful than reality. 

So he made his ideal commonwealth more beautiful in its pro- 
portions, more beautiful in its general construction, than that of 
any reality with which he was acquainted, for he outdid Lycurgus 
and overshadowed Solon in his proposed form of government. 
His republic has the beauty of a poem, the action of a drama, and 
all the charm of a well-ordered, systematic dream. He need not 
have known of the socialism of the Mosaic law to have originated 
his ideal constitution. He had enough on which to base his plan. 
Beautiful, poetic, dramatic, as it was, the reverberations of the 
echoes of his speculations have, on the one hand, been very long 
and very loud and the occasion of much injury in the world, and, 
on the other, an influence towards moral government which quite 
offsets the effect produced in the minds of revolutionists. They 
have been used as the basis of the ery coming from priests, 
scholars, and iconoclasts when witnessing the corruptions of their 
age, as Plato’s dream was the effort to bring Athenian life out of 
the degradation in which he found it. The classical city had de- 
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parted from the highest principles of equity, the spirit of patriot- 
ism was being undermined, and private ambition was of a low 
order. So Plato furnished the key which other speculators and 
romanticists have used to open what appeared to them the door of 
pure government and of ideal social and industrial relations. 

It may be that the attempts of the Gracchi to reform the evils 
of Rome, the very evils which Plato found to exist in Athens, 
were based on Platonic speculations, but whether they really had 
any influence on the communistic attempts of the Gracchi cannot 
be asserted with positiveness; and the same is true of Agis and 
Cleomenes in their efforts to bring the Spartans back to the mag- 
nificent standard they gained under Lycurgus. 

The dream of an ideal commonwealth existed in the minds of 
the body known as Essenes, a piously disposed community living 
in the quiet country lying on the west side of the Dead Sea, and 
scattered through Palestine, where they sought a refuge from 
reigning corruptions, from the storms and conflicts of the world, 
and from the strifes of parties. They lived in communion with 
nature, without wives and without money. According to his own 
account, Josephus was a member of this community at one time, 
and John the Baptist knew them, if he was not of them. Itisa 
matter of pure speculation, however, whether this body of idealists 
exerted any influence over the dream of the greatest and divinest 
Dreamer of all ages to bring the Kingdom of Heaven on earth, 
but His utterances were in accord with the doctrines of the com- 
munity known to the forerunner of Christ. 

During the Christian era we find other dreamers seeking in 
their conceptions a home for their people where the distractions of 
strife should not affect them. The earliest of these was Eve- 
merus, who about 316 was sent eastward by Cassander, king of 
Macedon, and who reported to his master the finding of an island, 
which he called the seat of a republic, where all property was held 
in common and all citizens were happy. 

From this time until after the application of the invention of 
printing there seems to have been a long hiatus in the dreams of 
ideal commonwealths. During this interim the writings of Plato 
had little or no influence, for in all probability they were not known 
even to scholars; but with the invention of printing there was a 
renaissance of Platonic speculations, which came through the fall 
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of Constantinople, when Greek scholars were scattered through 
Europe, spreading the study of Greek literature everywhere. This 
renaissance was accelerated by the discovery of America, which 
inspired many writers in the production of ideals as applied to 
statecraft. 

So in 1516 we have the “ Utopia” of Sir Thomas More, whose 
dream was inspired, no doubt, by Platonic deductions, for his 
mental creation comprehended a social and political paradise lo- 
cated upon an island, where the inhabitants were to indulge in - 
community of goods. In 1623 Campanella created his ideal “ City 
of the Sun,” which he located upon a mountain in Ceylon, on the 
equator, the basic idea of his city being the community of goods 
and of women. Then Francis Bacon projected his “The New 
Atlantis,” in 1629. Bacon undoubtedly had in his mind the tra- 
dition of the lost Atlantis, a tradition relating to a period nine 
thousand years before Solon’s time, and to an island on the spot 
which America now occupies on the map of the world. Bacon 
located his ideal commonwealth in an austral continent not 
then discovered, and “as the old Atlantis implied a foreboding of 
the American continent, so the new Atlantis implied foreboding 
of the Australian.” ! Bacon’s work, although never finished, laid 
out the streets of a communistic city, where science was to be the 
guide in securing the adhesion of its citizens. He believed that 
science was to be the civilizer to bind man to man and to be his 
leader to the love of God, just as Marcus Aurelius declared: ‘“ Men 
exist for the sake of one another. Teach them, then, to bear with 
them.” 

In 1656, during the great agitation of Cromwell’s period, Har- 
rington gave the world his “ Oceana,” describing a country where 
the division of lands was to constitute the basic principle. 

These dreams of the romantic socialists, the production of men 
of genius, of pure motives, and of the highest ethico-political aims, 
are the principal ones prior to modern times. They nearly all 
involved some form of communism; most of them proclaimed the 
community of goods and of women. From Plato down they all 
assumed that the leading spirits, at least, in the ideal common- 
wealths were to be cast in one mold. They all had this fallacy: 
they did not recognize that as human nature is and has been con- 


1 Henry Morley’s introduction to Ideal Commonwealths. 
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stituted in the order of God’s economy, there is not one mold 
for any thing, either in the life of man or of nature. Our own 
Channing (W. E.) has put it thus: “No process is so fatal as 
that which would cast all men in one mold.” The influence 
which comes from the dreams, even of genius, involving this fal- 
lacy can have but one effect, and that a damaging one, when the 
constitution of society is considered, for there is no greater inequal- 
ity than that which is found in the equal treatment of unequals. 
There is no greater immorality than this, and no greater cause 
for discontent. 

This influence is easily traceable in Europe in events beginning 
with the French Revolution, and in this country beginning with 
the settlement at Jamestown. Looking to the French and Eng- 
lish experiences, it is clearly discernible, when reading the history 
of the French Revolution, that the romantic writers back of that 
event had great influence in bringing it about. They were prin- 
cipally More, Bacon, Morelly, and Babeuf. Rousseau contributed 
to their influence. They were all given to speculative schemes of 
social regeneration, wherein man was not treated as they found 
him, but as they would have him. Their ideal men must have 
ideal conditions in the state in which they were to live. 

The French Revolution was to rid France of the remaining 
burdens of feudalism. The Commune, growing out of the exciting 
circumstances accompanying the revolution, was more the result 
of the arguments of writers preceding it, for they had stimulated 
the populace to feel that then was the time to create an ideal 
state, and while some of the men who undertook to preach equality 
and fraternity practiced anything but this, they used the argu- 
ments which had been advanced by the radical socialistic writers. 
They were as faulty in their philosophy as Charlotte Corday was 
in hers. She was a student of her grandfather's tragedies, those 
of the great Corneille. She knew their heroines, for she had lived 
alone in thought with them, and she was familiar with the lives of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, who sought to purify society by 
tragedy. She also knew the modern philosophers and their doc- 
trines, especially those of Rousseau, and gathering her inspiration 
from these and from the ancients, she thought she could rid France 
of all its evils by practicing the tenets of her favorite writers. 
The effect of her act, however, was the same as those of all the 
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others who undertook similar methods, for instead of securing the 
ideal state, she and they were instrumental in intensifying the 
Reign of Terror and all the horrors of The Commune. The influ- 
ence of the romanticists found its fruitage, and it has been the same, 
except in degree, whenever such doctrines have been applied 
practically. 

After the revolution there came another group of romantic 
writers, the most illustrious being Saint-Simon, Fourier, Marlo, 
Cabet, and, in a sense, Louis Blane. These men were really 
dreamers. They recited the deeds of the worst men in the French 
Revolution as the deeds of patriots. They led up to the revolu- 
tion of 1848. Their doctrines were emphasized by Proudhon, who 
gave to the world his war-cry, “ Property is robbery.” The com- 
munists, who became active during the revolution, as they did in 
1792, seized upon these doctrines in the fiercest manner. Their 
theories were smooth and kindly enough, for they were limited, so 
far as expression was concerned, to the feeling of sufferings and 
to the desire of transforming sufferings into enjoyments by the 
invasion of property, industry, land, capital, and commerce, and 
by the distribution of their spoils; they were not willing to accom- 
plish this in any peaceable way. They had been nurtured by 
writers who for twenty years had eloquently pictured with the 
fiercest admiration the most imposing atrocities of crime. They 
had idealized the massacres of the former Reign of Terror, and 
they almost deified the bloodthirsty Robespierre and Marat. The 
communists were following out the extreme results of the writings 
of the socialists of the time, the essence of their doctrine tending 
always to the suppression and absolute absorption of the individual 

nd individual conscience and to the suppression of the family 
compact. 

As an outgrowth of these doctrines there came a provisional 
government, which lost no time in attempting to carry out the 
theories of the romanticists. The establishment of government 
workshops and the employment of men from the country caused the 
terrible insurrection of June following the revolution of February, 
and the influence of romantic socialism then deluged Paris once 
more. More than twelve hundred were slain, including the Arch- 
bishop of Paris; but the people, at last sick and weary of the 
practical results of the pernicious doctrines of the romanticists, 
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raised the cry of “The Republic forever! ” which was welcomed 
on all sides. Then General Cavaignac, with martial law, brought 
order out of chaos, and the insurgents defiled between the ranks of 
the National Guard, and the people saw with delight two hundred 
thousand bayonets passing in review before the Hotel de Ville. 
So again in history the theories of the ideal commonwealth, when 
the attempt was made to apply them, gradually worked their own 
ruin and proved to the world that nations cannot grow up by re- 
turning to the creeping days of tribes. 

One of the most interesting experiences illustrating the un- 
happy influence of romantic socialism, and one which was based 
upon actual experiment and observation, was that of Marshal 
Bugeaud, of France, in 1842, and before the culmination of such 
influences in the revolution of 1848. Marshal Bugeaud was in 
command in Algiers, and being a student of the writings of roman- 
tic socialists, he thought he would make a trial of military colo- 
nization. So he founded in the vicinity of Algiers in that year 
three villages of soldiers, subjecting the colonists to labor in com- 
mon. The proceeds of their industry were to form a common 
fund, destined at the end of three years to defray the expenses of 
marriage and to procure for them all,house furniture and agricul- 
tural implements. 

According to the General’s own testimony, this proposition of 
working in common was received very coldly, and it was accepted 
only from deference and the habit of discipline. 

After an absence of a year or more he visited his three little 
colonies, and saw at once indications of indolence, and that there 
was something unusual on the minds of the colonists. They attrib- 
uted their indifference to laboring in common, stating that they 
wanted no more of it, and they asked the General to break up 
their association. Their reasons were, to use their own language, 
** Because we all relied upon each other ; because no one was will- 
ing to do more than another, and thus we have all reduced our- 
selves to an equality with the lazy ones.” These words, “an 
equality with the lazy ones,” made so much impression upon the 
General that he appealed to their feelings of fraternity, and their 
answer was: ‘ Governor, we love each other very much, and, in 
spite of that, we do not feel any emulation in labor. It does 
not seem as if we were working for ourselves when we are work- 
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ing for a common stock. It will be much worse when we are mar- 
ried, for our wives will agree with each other much less than we 
do in regard to the common stock. It will be a perfect hell.” 

The General concludes his narrative as follows: “This is in 
the nature of things. Absolute equality is not of this world. God 
himself has willed it so, since He creates men so unlike in strength, 
in intellect, in activity, in their inclinations. The socialists, 
afflicted by the frequent sight of misery by the side of competence, 
and even of wealth, pursue the chimera of perfect equality. They 
think they have found it in association, but they deceive them- 
selves. They will obtain only an equality of misery.” General 
Bugeaud’s experience exposes the whole fallacy of labor in com- 
mon. It is death to industrial enterprise. He might have ex- 
claimed, as did Thiers thirty years later, in his witty summing up: 
“You can readily get a man to die for his country, but you can- 
not get him to make pig iron for his country.” This is eminently 
true. Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori does not apply to the 
conditions of a cotton mill. 

In our own time we have seen in France another exhibition of 
these attempts, for three years after the revolution of 1848 the 
man on horseback galloped into sight, booted and spurred for the 
infamous coup d’état, which Victor Hugo has well named a crime. 
The new empire brought the prosperity that comes of order and 
the burdens that come of glory, but the “nephew of his uncle,” 
ambitious as he was, did not include Bismarck in his horoscope, 
and as an accompanying result we find the wild notes of “ The 
Marseillaise ” ringing out again, the Commune stamping its angry 
feet, and the doctrines of the romanticists coming to the front 
everywhere. These advocates of the ideal commonwealth taught 
the most beautiful doctrines — liberty, emancipation of working- 
men, association of the working classes — and Paris listened for a 
while, and thought it would see them at the task they had set; 
but the result was the same as on the other occasions. It was 
the same old story, beginning with a demagogue’s cry mingled 
with real distress, but ending with the very infancy of tribal gov- 
ernment. They had tried to realize in practice the declaration 
of Saint Jerome, that “ Every rich man is either unjust, or the 
heir of an unjust man.” 

The English experience resulting from the influence of the 
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socialistic romance writers has been very meagre. It stimulated 
the Chartists, who in 1838 insisted upon the adoption of certain 
principles, tame and legitimate enough in our eyes, all of which 
except one have been adopted and made a part of the English con- 
stitution. But the government was fearful of the motive back 
of the demands, and it became very much frightened, calling out 
immense bodies of troops and putting them under the charge of 
the Duke of Wellington. The troubles were quickly quieted, and 
England went on her way to peaceful industrial prosperity. 

The effect of the Chartist movement, however, reached into the 
years. While it was active it brought to its support, as is usual 
under such conditions, varied and very conflicting elements. There 
were the wild, sincere brutes, the heartless demagogues, and the 
men of the purest lives and characters. Among the first was the 
savage Feargus O’Connor, and among the latter the true Chris- 
tians Charles Kingsley and Frederick Maurice. Kingsley, stirred 
by Chartism and by the sufferings of the agricultural and sweated 
laborers of England, gathered around him some of the purest souls 
of his time. Out of the Chartist movement, which was a combi- 
nation of socialism and politics, grew that of the Christian Social- 
ists, and it led the way to great reform movements of later years. 

In our own land the doctrines of the romance writers have had 
only peaceful results. The influence at times has been that of 
comedy, and sometimes that of mild tragedy, but the tragedy has 
been mental, not physical. The first influences which we find ex- 
erting themselves on this continent were connected with the settle- 
ment of Jamestown. It is impossible to say how far the settlers 
of the colony of Virginia were familiar with the writings of More, 
Bacon, and Campanella, but being themselves of a romantic turn 
of mind, it is quite reasonable to assume that they knew something 
of their doctrines. They certainly had read of the dreams of El 
Dorado. At all events,in the settlement of Jamestown a com- 
munistic plan was adopted under which the colony attempted to 
live. The settlers had come without wives and children, and each 
man worked, not to acquire property for himself and his family, 
but to further the general purposes of the colony. It is related by 
John Fiske, in “ Old Virginia and her Neighbours,” that whatso- 
ever a man could get by his own toil or by trade with the natives 
went straightway into the common stock, and the skilful and in- 
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dustrious fared no better than the stupid and lazy. The strongest 
kind of premium was thus put upon idleness. Under this rule, 
things arrived at such a pass that some thirty or forty men were 
supporting the whole company of two hundred, when President 
Smith applied the strong hand. He gathered the men together 
one day, and plainly told them that they must all understand that 
‘hereafter he that will not work shall not eat,” and his rule was 
enforced. Thus another dream was dispelled. 

The Pilgrims who settled at Plymouth came under the condi- 
tions of an agreement formed at Leyden in 1620 between the Pil- 
grims and several merchant adventurers, in which agreement it 
was provided that all profits and benefits that are gotten by trade, 
traffic, truck working, or any other means, of any other person or 
persons shall remain in the common stock until the division ; that 
all such persons as are of the colony are to have meat, drink, and 
apparel, and all provisions out of the common stock and goods. 
This compact was for the term of seven years; but after three 
years’ trial of the plan the settlers were satisfied to change it, as 
laboring in common under official regulation proved a hindrance. 

It has been argued from this experiment that the Pilgrims, being 
fully imbued with the ideas of the Pentecostal Church, involving 
apostolic communism, and being filled with their all-absorbing re- 
ligious feeling, wished to break from all the traditions of society 
and devote the new world to a communistic experiment. I cannot 
believe that this theory has sufficient foundation to support it, yet 
it is true that they considered such attempt eventual in the infancy 
of their government; but in this they met failure, as failure always 
attends such an attempt. 

It is not too much to say that the influence of the romantic 
socialists before the French Revolution was felt in the organiza- 
tion of our own government. Especially is this true of the writ- 
ings of Rousseau. Some of the very language used by him was 
incorporated almost word for word in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Jefferson knew of these writings. He was a student of 
Rousseau. He understood the French motive which entered into 
the declaration of principles at the time of the revolution. Thus 
out of these doctrines, modified, refined, brought to a judicious 
basis, there grew on this western continent a government more 
socialistic in its designs and in its methods than any since the legis- 
lation of Solon. We cannot ignore the influence. 
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During the first half of the nineteenth century there passed 
over this country, and to some extent Western Europe, a wave of 
transcendentalism in religion, and, if I may use the term, a wave 
of transcendentalism in economics. The writers and the French 
romanticists after the revolution, aided by the practical experi- 
ments of Robert Owen, gave this economic transcendentalism a 
force which could not be resisted by certain minds. It had been 
emphasized in a way by the work of John Wesley in the great 
revival movement in England, which resulted, with the aid of 
Clarkson and Wilberforce, in the abolition of slavery. It was 
natural that these influences should inspire men to seek a new 
order of life, to perfect government and society, and stimulate 
them to actual experiments. So there grew up in America many 
communities, all based upon the ideals of the romanticists, but 
varying in degree and in details of organization, some having an 
enthusiastic religious motive, and others a purely socialistic pur- 
pose, without regard to religion. 

Twenty-five years ago there were not fewer than seventy-two of 
these societies or communes in the United States, having over 5000 
members and possessing capital then of over $12,000,000. They 
were all founded to remedy the wrongs of society, and while, from 
a material point of view, they flourished for a time, it was because 
the world was not communistic or socialistic, and they had to 
traffic with the world. Nearly all of them have gone out of ex- 
istence, yet every year or two others are founded in their places 
or as their successors. They needed no jails, no prisons, no 
asylums. They possessed high ideals, and were ready to offer 
their members as examples of ideal citizens ; but they were short- 
lived, and they have left no particular impress upon the community 
at large. Neither in England nor in America have the dreams of 
the romanticists caused any disturbances worthy of record, but in 
other parts of the world the dreams of peace — of an ideal com- 
monwealth — have been accompanied by frightful nightmares on 
the part of the people who were not dreamers. 

Perhaps the most interesting experiment which grew out of 
these doctrines was that at Brook Farm, in West Roxbury. Brook 
Farm, however, was not established for the purpose of demon- 
strating any of the doctrines of the French romance writers, but 
in its second movement or development it adopted the principles 
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of Fourier’s schemes, and was converted into a phalanx, in accord- 
ance with his plan, and it was the adoption of those principles, 
more than any other event, which brought failure to the Brook 
Farm people. Fourier was, perhaps, the wildest schemer of them 
all. He believed that by the concentration of motive, intellectual 
endeavor, and thought — by a phalanx —they could accomplish 
anything almost in the spiritual and physical world, even to affect- 
ing the weather. It is strange that the men who were active in the 
work of Brook Farm should have seen anything in Fourier’s doc- 
trines important enough to take the place of the high aims on 
which the settlement was instituted. The influence of Brook Farm, 
nevertheless, has been great, grand, and inspiring. The men and 
women who came from that community have not been socialists, 
or revolutionists, or anarchists, but they have developed letters and 
have shown to the public that honest endeavor will always meet 
with results when conditions are favorable. We can have only 
admiration for the courage and the loyalty of the personnel of 
Brook Farm. 

The romantic socialists, could they speak now, would decline to 
be accounted among the anarchists and nihilists as we know them, 
yet when we consider the definition of anarchism we must class 
them there. The Century Dictionary says that anarchism is a 
social theory which regards the union of order with the absence of 
all direct government of man by man as the political idea ; absolute 
individual liberty. The anarchists themselves adopt this, and the 
anarchist socialists declare that what they want is that the eco- 
nomic program of socialism shall be brought about through the 
direct action of the people instead of through political action ; 
and the individualist theory, accepted by the anarchist, is that a 
man has a right to the full amount of his product, whether earned 
by working alone or with the aid of others. They would also 
agree with the romantic socialists, that a man in any community 
is entitled to be remunerated according to his capacity, and that 
he shall draw from a common stock according to his desires or 
needs. 

Here is the influence of the writers since the French Revolu- 
tion. It has given us philosophical anarchism and nihilism ; and 
in this respect, and in accordance with the definition of all these 
different theories, their philosophies — socialism, anarchism, and 
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nihilism — are in the final analysis one and the same. We need 
not fear this influence now, although there is much that is social- 
istic with us. What we have to deal with is state socialism, of 
which there need not be any great fear. It is scientific in its 
nature, and is based upon the state as it is, not upon ideal man in 
the millennium, and can be abandoned when it fails. We have 
little or no social democracy, which was the socialism of the roman- 
tic writers. This social democracy is offset by an entirely differ- 
ent doctrine, a doctrine which we all know and understand — the 
doctrine by which society seeks ideal conditions through the plod- 
ding ways of individual evolution. 

Poets may endeavor to better society, as Plato endeavored to 
better his society by his grand conception of an ideal common- 
wealth. Poets hold up superb ideals for our contemplation : evolu- 
tionists hold out the optimism which comes from gradual growth. 
The romantic socialists were pessimists, so far as the conditions 
then existing were concerned: the scientific state socialists are 
optimists, and they believe in gradual development through moral 
and physical evolution of mankind. This influence we can accept, 
although we may reject the tenets of the different parties, the 
chief tenet being, whether expressed or even thought, that what- 
ever is, is wrong. 

There is nothing so hopeful in the consideration of the whole 
history of modern socialism as moral and social evolution. We 
are brought by the socialists to contemplate actual conditions. 
They make us optimistic in our hopes of the future, but we must 
adopt sufficient pessimism to enable us to accept and acknowledge 
the facts as they exist. We need have no fears then. Modern 
socialism is, as it has been defined by a socialist, a criticism, not 
a philosophy nor a scheme. As a criticism we can take good from 
it. Asa philosophy or a scheme we may reject it; but, adopting 
the true socialism, the altruism of the age, or, as Drummond puts 
it, the “‘ other selfishness” which exists, we see growth and devel- 
opment, and that each age benefits by the wrongs and the corrup- 
tions of the past. We may therefore discard Plato and all the 
other romantic writers and adopt the socialism of our own Whit- 
tier, when he sang : — 


‘*Oh, sometimes gleams upon our sight, 
Through present wrong, the eternal right ; 
And step by step, since time began, 

We see the steady gain of man.” 
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This is the true socialism. It comprehends the social service of 
man; it makes the social man, who must be one ever ready to 
serve or to be sacrificed ; it takes the place of the old cry of com- 
munism and of socialism, which has rung out in all times and in 
all lands where civilization has gained any substantial foothold. 
We have read it in the harangues of demagogues, of philanthro- 
pists, of iconoclasts. It has been wrung from the hearts of suffer- 
ing humanity, and in some form and in some shape it will continue 
to ring out, and at times drench fair lands in blood, till the very 
system of Christ’s own government shall actuate all peoples. We 
may hope that some time the ideal commonwealth may come, but 
it must come through perfected government, established by the 
purest men, and administered in the interest of all. The form of 
government does not matter so much as the character of the men 
who administer it. 

Herbert Spencer has said that when the police powers of gov- 
ernment are no longer needed, government itself must cease to 
exist. I cannot believe this, for governments must inevitably, as 
civilization advances, take on increased and expanded functions, 
and these functions will partake more or less of the socialistic 
spirit. These socialistic functions, however, will come so gradu- 
ally, come in the way of business, that the people will no more 
recognize their socialism than they did when the government took 
over a large amount of express business or the banking business 
involved in the postal-order service. 

With an enlightened understanding of the motive of the dream- 
ers it is apparent that their dreams assumed varying modes of ex- 
pression and forms of speech in accordance with the habit of 
thought existing in theirtime. Undying principles reassert them- 
selves, and always with some result ; in their reassertion they leave 
an influence which nourishes their germ for another period’s 
growth. We learn how to prune the crudities and to preserve the 
refinements of a principle. We also learn that dreams are not 
the dynamics of society, but that social force lies in meliorism 
plus ethics and religion—in the plodding development of the 
individual units of society. Social efficiency is the result of a 
true socialistic spirit, which can be invoked without adopting any 
form of political socialism. The true socialistic spirit is construc- 
tive socialism, and this is evolutionary, not revolutionary. It is 
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that spirit which is to be found as the active principle of a religion 
which holds in its power the church, the state, industry, commerce, 


and the whole social fabric. 
Carroll D. Wright. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


Broruers of Harvard, our Alma Mater has a sore need, which 
it is for us to satisfy. That need is an adequate wpe Great 
building for the University Library. Fifteen years "®4 
ago the normal capacity of Gore Hall had been outgrown. Ever 
since, the process of cramping has gone on with increasing pres- 
sure. The Librarian’s staff has to work under almost sweat-shop 
conditions. Light, the first requisite to all who use their eyes, is 
not to be found in the delivery room, or in the stacks at the little 
tables where students pursue special research. The College pro- 
fessors who wish to confer with their advanced students must meet 
in dark, ill-ventilated corners. The open-work iron floors render 
quiet impossible ; they pour drafts up and down; and they serve 
admirably as a sieve through which the mud on the boots of the 
student above drops on to the head of the student below. 

But discomfort is not the worst of it. The waste of opportu- 
nity, the hampering of individual effort, the loss in academic 
efficiency, — there lies the real evil. In number of volumes and 
of pamphlets, in the richness of special collections, in the interest 
of many of its rare books, letters, and manuscripts, the Harvard 
Library outranks that of every other American university. Only 
the Congressional Library and the Boston Public Library surpass 
it. But what avails this wealth of material, if it be not properly 
housed? As well not possess, as to be powerless to use what you 
possess. Large collections of the Harvard books are now stored 
in the basements of some of the dormitories, practically inaccessi- 
ble. The business of keeping the special collections up to date 
and complete is necessarily paralyzed, because each addition has to 
displace works already owned. Cataloguing falls behind, for there 
is not sufficient room to seat the cataloguers. At no other single 
point in American education to-day is there such evident waste of 
energy. It is as if a great mill, thoroughly equipped with ma- 
chinery, were kept unproductive from a lack of water power 
which could easily be supplied. 
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That this condition should continue is a shame on all of us, 
brothers of Harvard. Itis a poor requital for the great service 
which Mr. Winsor began to render twenty-five years ago, and 
which has been untiring ever since. Mr. Winsor made the Har- 
vard Library the pioneer in extending modern methods of educa- 
tion. Before his time, the Library was used by comparatively 
few ; but with the development of the elective system and of higher 
courses in research, access to books became as indispensable for 
students in the literary branches as laboratories are to scientific 
students. Is it any satisfaction for us to reflect that other col- 
leges, — younger, smaller, less richly endowed, — profiting by the 
methods organized at Harvard, have now outstripped us in capacity 
for usefulness? Is it an unmixed pleasure to reflect that Colum- 
bia, Princeton, Cornell, and the University of Wisconsin, with 
immeasurably fewer treasures to put in it, have now each a million 
dollar building? We can certainly rejoice for them, but what can 
we say of ourselves ? 

The crippling of this great plant injures not only the Harvard 
teachers and students for the time being ; for the Harvard Library 
long ago adopted the generous policy of serving scholars every- 
where. Its books can be found, at this moment, in places all the 
way from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Its doors are open to all 
visitors. The number of writers and investigators who come to 
Cambridge to consult its treasures constantly grows. But each 
new-comer adds to the already overcrowded state and increases the 
difficulty of service. Moreover, the evil does not affect the pre- 
sent only; unless it is speedily remedied it will permanently over- 
shadow the future. Every few months special collections of books 
come into the market, some of which should be secured for Har- 
vard; but where could they be put, if there is not room enough 
now for two thirds of the present collection? The result is that 
other college libraries are being enriched at a rapid rate, while 
Harvard drops behind. 

Brothers of Harvard, it is for us to find the remedy, and at 
once. There are individual Harvard graduates who could give 
the required building. What a luxury, what a privilege to be 
able to render such a service! There are throughout the country 
rich men, looking for fit objects for benefaction. It ought not to 
be difficult to persuade one of these that in providing a library 
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for Harvard he would be doing a work of national benefit. But 
if no individual will seize this shining opportunity, let us raise 
the necessary building by popular subscription. Till the end is 
achieved, let us stop talking about the age and venerableness of 
Harvard, of her unparalleled growth, of her roll of great alumni, 
of her patriots, of her scholars, of her five thousand students 
to-day, and of our devotion to her. All that sounds like mockery, 
so long as we allow her to be crippled for lack of a library. 


“ What a change has come over the Commencement season,” said 
an elderly graduate, who had not been back for ten years. “ There 
is now a continuous performance from the day before  garyara’s old 
Class Day to the day after Commencement. For- 1m Week. 
merly a man used to slip in for his Class Dinner Tuesday evening, 
attend Class meeting and the Alumni Dinner Wednesday, and take 
the sleeper home that night. Now twenty-four hours are n’t 
nearly enough to spend in Cambridge.” 

The truth is, the end-of-the-season exercises have developed 
rapidly but naturally in the past few years, and, like nearly every- 
thing else connected with Harvard, they represent the change from 
the college to the university scale. First, one class put unusual vim 
into its triennial; then the next did a little more; a third devised 
another novelty ; and so the thing has grown, until now we can 
fairly say that a general scheme has been mapped out which is 
likely to be followed for a long time to come. The condensation 
of events which has been approved by a large majority of those 
alumni who gave their opinion on it, but which the Corporation do 
not yet see their way to adopt, because it seems to call for set- 
ting Commencement a week earlier than at present, could hardly 
change the principal features of the celebration : it would simply 
intensify them. 

If you are old enough to have a son in the graduating class, 
you must certainly be here in time for the Yale game Thursday 
afternoon and the Senior spread that evening. Friday is still 
Class Day. Saturday and Sunday you can devote to quiet calls 
on your old friends, or to learning the names of the new buildings 
and the changes in the University environment. Have you ever 
been to the Arnold Arboretum? No? Then go, and feel proud 
that that magnificent institution is one of your Mother Harvard’s 
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treasures. If Moscow, or Berlin, or Vienna had such a park, you 
would stay over at least a day to visit it. The great pity is that 
the Arboretum cannot be translated by magic and set down in 
Cambridge as a part of the College precinct. 

With Monday morning your speed will begin to quicken. At 
Young’s or Parker’s or some other Boston hotel you will find 
parlors reserved for your Class. There Boston classmates are on 
hand to act as hosts, and men from a distance keep dropping in 
by ones and twos and threes with every train, until there is no 
question that the old days have come to life again. From that 
time on you need simply trust yourself to the steering committee, 
who have something planned for nearly every one of the ensuing 
forty-eight hours. Once started, it’s as useless to turn back as if 
you were on a toboggan chute. Various entertainments Monday 
afternoon will bring you to the Pop Concert in the evening, and 
that will give you a new idea of the lung power and capacity for 
mirth of your fellow graduates. And of their numbers, too, for I 
doubt whether so many are ever elsewhere gathered under one 
roof. The Pop Concerts originated without special reference to 
Harvard; but that Monday night performance has been an- 
nexed by our graduates and become a Harvard institution. And 
it serves to bring together not only forty or fifty classes, each in a 
special group, but to mix class with class. Perhaps the 1900 men 
are seated near the 65 men, and so they fraternize. There is even 
a legend that a lusty youngster of ’41 was seen hurrahing side by 
side with a sedate Senior of 1903. 

After the concert you can either go to bed, or you can find cronies 
ready to chat till morning with you. If you are prudent, you will 
get a little rest, for Tuesday is a formidable day. You start at 10 
o'clock on a special steamer to Misery Island, where other classes, 
likewise on pleasure bent, will join yours. The name belies the 
place, which for that day at least should be called Hilarity Island. 
Golf, baseball, swimming, rowing, luncheon, jollying, — there is 
no end to the fun! And it is all “ punctuated,” as the reporters 
say, by music from two or three brass bands of enormous carrying 
power. Nota piece is played which the most unmusical fellow 
can’t whistle or shout, and the great choruses, “ Up the Street,” 
“Fair Harvard,” and the popular airs from the newest college 
plays, are given with such energy that the gulls over by Baker’s 
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Island fly seaward in alarm. How Sir John Falstaff would have 
reveled in those Misery Island frolics! and how the grim Puritans, 
who enjoyed dyspepsia and a gloomy religion in that neighbor- 
hood two centuries and a half ago, would be dumbfounded at the 
transformation from misery to mirth. The island is providen- 
tially unprecipitous, so that enthusiasts can walk overboard with- 
out danger. 

But evidently, only the younger men can stand the strenuous 
pace at Misery; so the older classes foregather at a country club, 
or at some classmate’s country house, and take their golf — or cro- 
quet — more sedately, and discuss their sons’ or grandsons’ pros- 
pects, and swap the good old stories about ‘‘ Stubby” Child and 
dear “Old Pebo” and “ Fanny” Bowen. Or it may be that your 
Class Secretary has planned a luncheon at the Harvard Union and 
an afternoon in Cambridge. 

By half-past seven, wherever the day has been spent, the classes 
have returned to town for their class dinners, which now tax the 
resources of all the hotels and clubs in Boston. Years ago, when 
these reunions were small, a couple of tally-hos could carry an 
entire class down to Taft’s, — of fishy memory, — or out to Fresh 
Pond or to the Hawthorne. Now, the young classes muster from 
one to two hundred diners; and, next to a large enough room, 
their secretaries’ chief anxiety is to secure strong crockery. Could 
any one person attend all those Tuesday night dinners, he would 
hear the wit of two generations of Harvard men, and see all the 
banqueters, from oldest to youngest, united in one common bond. 
He would hear the veterans, as they sip their Madeira, tell of 
Sales and Popkin, of Pres. Quincy’s way with Freshmen, and of 
the pranks played on Pres. Everett ; while in the next room, per- 
haps, the ’91 men are drinking bumpers of brut to Jim Lee’s and 
Dudley Dean’s touchdowns. Tuesday night comes to be at odds 
with Wednesday morning before the festivities cease. 

Wednesday, Commencement Day, has expanded into an aca- 
demic celebration which would require a long description to do it 
justice. The Class meetings, the exercises in Sanders Theatre, 
the voting for Overseers in Lower Massachusetts, the annual 
meeting of the Alumni Association, the great march to Memorial 
Hall, the after dinner speaking at Memorial, the Overflow Meeting 
at the Union, fill the day till five o’clock ; and in the evening some 
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belated classes, generally of the older men, have their class dinners 
in town. 

Thursday the Phi Beta Kappa men are on hand for their cele- 
bration ; while the great majority of the graduates either start for 
home or take the special trains to the New London races. And 
so Harvard’s annual Old Home Week comes to a close, and any 
graduate who has participated in it without being moved 

“ Ts fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus. 

Let no such man be trusted.” 

The program which the various class secretaries and committees 
have thus developed has had one obvious result — Class Spirit, to 
the death of which so many obituary regrets have been addressed 
during the past twenty years, has been genuinely stimulated. 
You can hardly say that Class Spirit is flagging, when ’78 makes 
its fine gift to the Harvard Union, ’79 puts up the Stadium, and 
more recent classes vie with each other in adorning the College ; 
and when ’93 has over 200 men at its decennial celebration. We 
are just at the beginning of the benefits, direct and indirect, 
which will spring from Harvard’s Old Home Week. 





GEORGE SHATTUCK MORISON. 


Grorce SHatruck Morison died in New York city on July 1. He 
was born in New Bedford, Mass., Dee. 19, 1842, son of John Hopkins 
and Emily Rogers Morison. John Morison, the earliest ancestor on the 
paternal side who came to this country, was born in Aberdeenshire, Scot- 
land, emigrated to America about 1720 and settled at Londonderry, N. H. 
His grandson Thomas, born in the north of Ireland, in 1710, was one of 
the original settlers of Peterborough, N. H., and the captain of its mili- 
tia company ; Nathaniel, grandson of Thomas and grandfather of George 
S. Morison, was also captain of the Peterborough militia company. His 
home was in Peterborough, but he died in 1819, at Natchez, Miss., where 
he had gone to introduce water into that city. Mr. Morison’s father, born 
in Peterborough, 1808, graduated at Harvard in 1831, was the minister 
of the First Parish (Unitarian), in Milton, Mass., for thirty years, and was 
pastor emeritus at the time of his death in 1896. His mother, a native 
of Charlestown, Mass., was a daughter of Abner Rogers (H. C. 1800), and 
granddaughter of Joseph Hurd, of Charlestown, Mass. 
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George S. Morison was fitted for college at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
was graduated at Harvard in 1863, and at the Harvard Law School three 
years later, receiving the degree of LL. B. Removing to New York, he 
was admitted to the bar in 1866, but did not practice. Turning to civil 
engineering, he began work in October, 1867, on the bridge across the 
Missouri at Kansas City, under Octave Chanute, chief engineer. He 
remained in Kansas City until 1871, when he removed to Detroit, Mich., 
to become chief engineer of the Detroit, Eel River and Illinois R. R. 
From April, 1873, until November, 1875, he was principal assistant engi- 
neer of the Erie R. R. under Mr. Chanute, chief engineer, and during 
that time rebuilt the celebrated viaduct over the Genesee River at Por- 
tage. For ten years (1875-1885) he had close relations with the house of 
S.C. & G. C. Ward, the American agents for Baring Brothers & Co., 
and in their interest served as director of the St. Louis Iron Mountain 
and Southern Ry., the Eastern R. R., the Maine Central R. R., and the 
Ohio and Mississippi Ry. For five years (1875-1880) he was a member 
of the firm of Morison, Field & Co., bridge contractors, from which he 
withdrew, as he could not follow both contracting and engineering work 
proper. 

In 1887 Mr. Morison removed to Chicago, retaining, however, an office 
in New York, and for two years was in partnership with Elmer L. Cor- 
thell. During this period he made a trip round the world. He built, as 
chief engineer, ten bridges across the Missouri, as follows: Plattsmouth, 
Neb., 1880; Bismarck, N. D., 1882; Blair Crossing, Neb., 1883; Rulo, 
Neb., 1887; Omaha, Neb., 1887; Nebraska City, Neb., 1888; Sioux 
City, Iowa, 1888 ; Bellefontaine Bluffs, Mo., 1893; Leavenworth, Kan., 
1893 ; Atchison, Kan. (new superstructure), 1901. He also built five 
bridges across the Mississippi, viz.: Winona, Minn., 1891; Burlington, 
Towa (new superstructure), 1891; Alton, Ill., 1893 ; Merchants’ Bridge, 
St. Louis, Mo. (consulting engineer), 1890; Memphis, Tenn., 1893; and 
the great bridge across the Ohio at Cairo, Ill. (1889) ; besides others on 
less important rivers. The most difficult work was the Memphis Bridge, 
which has a total length, including the viaduct approaches, of 4,988 feet, 
a main span of 790.42 feet and two river spans of 621 feet each, with very 
deep and difficult foundations. But two other bridges in the world have 
longer truss spans, that over the Forth, in Scotland, and the Lansdowne 
(Sukkur) Bridge in India.’ 

In addition to bridge construction, Mr. Morison devoted himself to the 
conditions and earning capacity of different railroad systems, to locating 
of railroads and to designing yards and terminals. In 1894 Pres. Cleve- 


1 These details, taken from the Successful American, Feb., 1903, were evidently 
furnished by Mr. Morison. 
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land appointed him a member of a board of engineers to report on the 
greatest practicable length of span for a bridge across the Hudson at New 
York. In 1895 he served on a board of consulting engineers to report 
on matters relating to the Dock Department of New York city. In 1896 
he was appointed by Pres. Cleveland on the board for locating a deep- 
water harbor in Southern California. In 1898 he was appointed by Pres. 
McKinley a member of the Isthmian Canal Commission to determine the 
most feasible route for a canal across the American Isthmus. It is said 
that Mr. Morison’s judgment determined the Commission to recommend 
the Panama instead of the Nicaragua route. 

In 1898 he resumed his residence in New York. He delivered the 
Phi Beta Kappa oration at Harvard in 1896 (published in the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine, Sept., 1896), stating with much vigor what 
should be the relation of the University to the new epoch of science and 
invention. His presidential address before the American Society of 
Civil Engineers was also a work of marked power. To the transactions 
of societies and to reviews he contributed many articles, and he delivered 
many addresses, his most important recently being on the Isthmian Canal. 
He was a member of the American Society of Civil Engineers, being its 
president in 1895, of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, of the Western Society of 
Engineers (Chicago), of the Institution of Civil Engineers (London), and 
of the Mexican Society of Engineers and Architects. He was an Asso- 
ciate Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and a Fel- 
low of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. He 
was alsoa member of the Union, University, Engineers, and Down-town 
Clubs of New York, of the Union Club of Boston, and the Chicago and 
Union Clubs of Chicago. 

Mr. Morison was a loyal son of Phillips Exeter Academy, and much 
of his non-professional work was done in its behalf. Elected a trustee in 
1888, he served on the board till his death, for the last five years being 
its president. To his energy was largely due the rejuvenation of the 
Academy, the raising of its effectiveness in teaching, the addition of 
buildings, and the increase in its endowment. Mr. Morison gave to it 
liberally, not only of his time, but of his means; and at the last Com- 
mencement at Exeter, which he was too ill to attend, a letter from him 
was read in which he outlined a large project of benefaction. Mr. Mori- 
son never married. 

Speaking of his professional eminence, a recent writer says : “ The Mis- 
souri is one of the most troublesome of all the great rivers of the world. 
Its swift current, changing channel, and treacherous bottom unite to make 
it the dread of engineers. In the nine [ten] great bridges which Mr. 
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Morison has built over that stream unexampled combinations of difficul- 
ties came up. In this work, as in all the other bridge work which has 
been specified above, on streams offering a great variety of physical con- 
ditions, Mr. Morison was the actual chief engineer, controlling everything, 
to the last detail, and he has shown himself to possess that combination 
of knowledge of the work of others, patience in the study of the details 
of his own work, fertility of resource, courage, and soundness of judg- 
ment, which unite to make the engineer of the first rank.” * 

Of his personality Col. H. G. Prout — Gen. Gordon’s assistant and gov- 
ernor of the Provinces of the Equator — who knew Mr. Morison well, 
writes : — 


“ Strange as it may sound to those who saw him but superficially, he was a 
very shy man. He was sensitive, diffident, and most reticent about himself. 
His Scotch blood and his New England breeding were perhaps the sources of 
that instinctive reluctance to take any one into his confidence, which had become 
intensified in the life of a bachelor and without frequent intercourse with his 
own close kin. More, perhaps, than any other man of my acquaintance he 
stood alone, intellectually and in sentiment. He did his own thinking and he 
directed his own conduct. He was a powerful man in intelligence and in will. 
I have often said that he was the most intellectual man of my acquaintance. 
But he was an interesting example of the occasional insufficiency of mere intel- 
lectual power. His fierce prejudice and his want of sympathy sometimes 
injured his judgment even in professional matters. I cannot take space to 
develop this, but those who are familiar with his work will supply examples. 
Yet he was a great engineer —a born engineer, who could not be diverted or 
kept down by education. And he was a man of great reading, observation, and 
meditation. The range of his interest was universal, and he looked at the uni- 
verse from a lofty standpoint and with a truly philosophical spirit. . . . There 
was one side of his life of which his nearest friends knew little, and that little 
they usually knew only by accident. He used his abundant means to help 
others, liberally but judiciously and in his own way. He was interested in 
education and helped boys through college, but the boys had to be worth 
helping.” 2 


The breadth of Mr. Morison’s reputation was shown in the notices 
which the leading Paris newspapers published at his death. The Matin, 
Temps, and Figaro credited him with having convinced the United States 
government that the Panama route should be adopted. The Matin 
referred to the flattering recognition he received from the Exposition 
of 1900 for his Memphis Bridge, and declared that the part he played 
as Canal Commissioner was historical. 

In collaboration with his brother, Robert S. Morison, 69, and his sister, 
Mr. Morison prepared a life of their father, John Hopkins Morison, ’31, 
which was printed in 1897. 


1 The Railroad Gazette, New York, July 10, 1903. 
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PROFESSIONAL COACHING. 


Tue defeat of Harvard by Yale in the three races rowed at New 
London this year has brought to the front the question of employing a 
professional coach. The situation from the point of view of some of the 
rowing men was accurately stated by the Harvard Bulletin of July 1: 


“ One significant feature of the races should not be overlooked. This year, 
for the first time, Mr. Kennedy, the professional coach of the Yale navy, had 
full charge of all the Yale crews. This year also, for the first time since there 
have been three boat-races between Harvard and Yale, the latter won every 
event. In 1899 Harvard won all the races. In 1900 Harvard won the four- 
oar and Freshman races and Yale the University race. In 1901 Harvard won 
the four-oar and Yale the University and Freshman races. In 1902 Harvard 
won the four-oar and Yale the University race. The Freshman race was a tie. 
Mr. Kennedy first took charge of the Yale University eight in 1901. Since 
that year Yale has won all the University races. Until this year, the Yale 
fours and Freshmen have been coached by college oarsmen, and Harvard has 
won her share of these events. It is a striking circumstance that since Mr. 
Kennedy has had the full responsibility for the Yale University eight Harvard 
has not won a race, and that as soon as he gave his attention to the four-oar 
and Freshmen crews they also defeated Harvard. The mere recital of these 
facts seems to prove what has been believed by many rowing men fora long 
time — that in the ordinary run of fortune an amateur coach cannot develop as 
good a crew as a professional coach can. This statement ought to be an axiom, 
and yet a great many oarsmen have not admitted its truth. Last week’s races 
on the Thames have, apparently, convinced most of the doubters. This is the 
situation that Harvard must face, then. If she persists in having her crews 
coached by graduates, the men must go to New London with the expectation 
of defeat. In order to win her share of the races with Yale while the latter 
employs a professional teacher of rowing, Harvard also must have a profes- 
sional. There is no way of avoiding the issue. What will Harvard do? 

“ The Bulletin hopes that those who are responsible for the conduct of Har- 
vard athletics will stand firm for graduate, amateur coaching. It is not pleas- 
ant to be beaten by Yale year after year, but life is worth living even under 
those conditions. All Harvard men want to win our full share of victories, 
but, after all, the ultimate end of athletics is not to defeat Yale. If it were, 
then the employment of a professional coach would be wise. College sports 
are carried on for the purpose of benefiting the men who take part in them. 
If we can get all the good that should come from these contests, and, in addi- 
tion, win rather more than half of the events with Yale, well and good. But 
when it comes to deciding which is more to be desired, victory over Yale or 
the benefit of the Harvard men who take part in these contests and of the 
graduates who are interested, there should be no hesitation in choosing.” 


The conclusion reached by the Bulletin seems to be shared by a good 
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many graduates, so far as it has been possible to canvass their opinions 
during the summer. One who has watched our eight-oared races from 
the start will hardly be disposed to admit, however, that Yale’s experi- 
ence with Kennedy covers a long enough time to justify the conclusion that 
the professional will in the ordinary run turn out winning crews oftener 
than the amateur. There are competent professional coaches, and there 
are incompetent. Cornell in getting Courtney many years ago secured 
a most competent coach; but, before Courtney’s time, Cornell beat both 
Harvard and Yale. And Columbia, after trying Hanlan for several 
years without satisfactory results, has this summer voted not to employ 
a professional. So success does not depend inevitably on the profes- 
sional, unless he has a peculiar gift of teaching. 

Yale’s victories under Kennedy, if we take a long retrospect, have not 
been disproportionately numerous. Thus Harvard won in 1891, and lost 
the following seven years, when the late R. C. Watson coached four years 
and R. C. Lehmann coached two years. Harvard won again in 1899, 
and has lost the four subsequent races. While the presumption is that 
Kennedy is a good coach, likely to train winning crews, it by no means 
follows that Yale will win oftener with him than she won without him ; 
or that the professional whom Harvard might employ would be compe- 
tent. 

The great era of Harvard’s rowing was from 1877 to 1884. During 
the first three of these years W. A. Bancroft was captain, during all of 
them he was the responsible head, and we won five out of eight races. 
Bancroft, moreover, was pitted against Robert J. Cook, who imported 
the “ English stroke,” and was by long odds the greatest coach, amateur 
or professional, that Yale ever had. In the 19 years since 1884, when 
Bancroft retired from coaching, Harvard has won three times, — in 1885, 
when J. J. Storrow was captain ; in 1891, when C. F. Adams, 2d, coached ; 
and in 1899, when E. C. Storrow coached. Three races out of nineteen 
is less than one in six. During many of these years up to 1896, R. C. 
Watson was head coach; Lehmann coached twice, in 1896 and 1897 ; 
E. C. Storrow, and lately F. L. Higginson, Jr., have borne the burden 
since 1897. A detailed history of Harvard rowing would doubtless 
explain what caused our decadence after 1885; this brief summary will 
serve to indicate that whether the coach be amateur or professional, it is 
the man that counts. 

For Harvard at this crisis, however, the main question is “ Shall we, 
for the sake of possibly winning more races, abandon the amateur stand- 
ard which we have upheld for thirty years?” Those who believe that 
gentlemanly sport is the first aim in college athletics, will never agree 
that any number of victories can compensate for loss of that. But there 
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are other graduates, of unquestioned sportsmanship, who do not admit 
that the employment of a professional necessarily reduces the men whom 
he teaches to professional ideals and methods. ‘ You learn fencing or 
boxing,” they say, “ from a professional ; but that does not make you any 
the less an amateur.” Analogies are not always as logical as they seem. 
The fact that the English university oarsmen have scorned professional 
help is an argument which cannot be easily disposed of. 

The following extract from a private letter from one of our graduates, 
who has worked without stint for Harvard rowing, represents the atti- 
tude of another group : — 

“T feel that it is much pleasanter and better not to have a professional 
coach for any of our teams, if competent graduates can be found to take 
charge; but as to the broad question whether or no under any circumstances 
we should have a professional I do not feel quite clear. I would rather wait 
and study more fully what can be done. Some men I have talked with feel 
that it is better to continue as we are at present, and do our best without a 
professional ; and I must say my sympathies are with them. Others think 
that all that is necessary to win is to get a professional. I do not believe that 
there are any professionals except Courtney and Kennedy who would turn out 
as fast crews as our last two. If we should get one, he would have to be edu- 
eated for four-mile style, and might never get it, and we should have to try 
again. Of course, if he should develop into a good coach, we could keep him 
year after year, and have a much better chance of winning races than if we 
have to depend entirely on a new man every few years.” 


To employ a professional in rowing would seem, therefore, to make a 
breach in Harvard’s defense of amateurship. For the past twenty years 
we have endeavored to do away with the “anything to win” spirit; 
and very slowly first the majority of our graduates and then most of 
our competitors in sport have come to acknowledge the higher standard 
as preferable. Shall we descend to Yale’s level of professionalism now ? 
If Harvard should persist in maintaining that we had rather turn out 
less perfect crews than abandon the standard of gentlemanly sport, three 
alternatives appear: First, we might keep on rowing Yale, with the odds 
against us, if our amateur coaches should not succeed in creating crews 
equal to Yale’s professionals; or we might decide to row with some 
other university pledged like ourselves to amateurship; or Yale, finding 
that we were in earnest, might give up professionalism rather than lose 
the chance of rowing Harvard. 

Our decision is very important; it is not likely to be made hastily. 
At the present writing our graduates do not seem to wish to throw 
over our traditional policy of amateurship. And the leading papers in 
the country, which have commented on the matter, urge Harvard not to 
waver. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


BALCH’S “* ALASKA FRONTIER.” } 


In this monograph Mr. Balch has given all the essentials for forming 
a judgment on the vexed question now at issue between the United States 
and Great Britain, and which forms the subject of the inquiry referred 
on Jan. 24, 1903, to a commission of six jurists, three to be appointed by 
the United States and three by Great Britain and Canada. “ The Ameri- 
can Commissioners in making up their opinion,” it is stated, “ must con- 
sider the acts of Canada and of England, the official Canadian govern- 
ment maps, and the British Admiralty charts.” Moreover, the new treaty 
provides that the French or official version of certain Articles of the 
Anglo-Russian treaty of 1825 shall be used in deciding what arrangement 
the Muscovite and the British empires agreed upon in that instrument ; 
and in the last part of Article IV the phrase ‘ paralléle aux sinuosités 
de la cote’ is republished correctly. ‘This phrase, especially, makes it 
incumbent upon the three American Commissioners not to yield to Canada 
an outlet to salt water anywhere above the Portland Channel.” 

These concluding words of the postscript of this publication give the 
gist of the matter. The author has made careful and complete study of 
the whole history of the territory in question, from the early explorations 
to the claims in which “ Russia, England, and the United States affirmed 
their sovereignty to greater and greater areas of land in the Northwest 
part of the American Continent.” The differences between the United 
States and Russia were adjusted in 1824 by a convention which recog- 
nized the free navigation of the Northern Pacific Ocean, and fixed the 
latitude of 54° 40’ north as the line that should divide the “‘ spheres of 
influence” of the United States and Russia. All below that parallel Rus- 
sia agreed to leave to the United States to contest with Great Britain, 
and all above it the United States consented to leave to Russia to dispute 
with England. When in 1825 the British and the Muscovite govern- 
ments finally settled their conflicting territorial claim, the frontier between 
their respective possessions was drawn along the meridian of 141° west 
longitude to Mt. St. Elias, and then was to follow the crest of mountains 
running parallel to the coast, to the head of the Portland Channel, and 
down that sinuosity to the ocean in 54° 40! of north latitude. But if at 
any point the crest of the mountains proved to be at a greater distance 
than ten marine leagues from the shore, then the frontier should run par- 
allel to the sinuosities of the coast at a distance of ten marine leagues 


1 The Alaska Frontier. By Thomas Willing Balch, ‘90, member of the Philadel- 
phia Bar. (Allen, Lane & Scott: Philadelphia.) 
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inland, but never farther than that from the shore. For more than half 
a century it is proved that the British Empire never contested the inter- 
pretation openly proclaimed by both the Muscovite and the United States 
governments ; that, under Articles of this treaty, first Russia and later — 
after the cession of Russian America or Alaska in 1867 to the American 
Union — the United States were entitled to a strip of territory or lisiere 
on the mainland from the Portland Channel or Canal in the south up to 
Mt. St. Elias in the north, so as to cut off absolutely the British posses- 
sions from access to the sea above the point of 54° 40’. It was not until 
August, 1898, that, for the first time, the British Empire formally claimed 
at the Quebec Conference that the proper reading of these Articles entitled 
Canada to the upper part of most or all of the fiords between the Port- 
land Canal and Mt. St. Elias. 

A review of the long negotiations during the years 1822, 1823, 1824, 
and 1825 between Count Nesselrode and the British Commissioners 
shows, as the author clearly traces, that the agreement finally reached was 
intended to exclude the British North American territory from all access 
to the sea above the point of 54° 40’. Count Nesselrode contrasted the 
policy of the two states in the pithy sentence: ** Thus we wish to retain, 
and the English companies wish to acquire.” For England then sought 
to establish, as now again, a right to territory which she had passively 
recognized as Russian. So plainly does Mr. Balch see that the same situ- 
ation confronts us in the present claims, that he aptly makes Nesselrode’s 
sentence the motto of his title-page. 

In following out the topics above mentioned the author introduces no 
less than 28 maps into his text of the utmost value, being of different 
dates, several of which, as used by the Russian office and also as used, 
allowed, or even prepared by the British Admiralty, would seem to estop 
the English from prosecuting their present claim. 

An account of the purchase of Russian America in 1867, named Alaska 
by W. H. Seward, naturally includes the favorable relations existing 
between the United States and Russia. These undoubtedly predisposed 
our country through Messrs. Seward and Sumner to look with compla- 
cency upon dealings with a country which was the one great nation that 
consistently from the beginning of the Civil War favored the Union 
eause. The diplomatic correspondence is introduced showing how Rus- 
sia stood firm when other Powers seemed to be considering it only a mat- 
ter of how and when to recognize the Southern Confederacy. 

Among the maps referred to by the author is No. 60 (a) of the atlas 
entitled “ Carte Générale de l’Empire de Russie,” ete. This is a map of 
the whole Russian Empire in 1829, and (most significant this) in the left- 
hand lower corner the boundary of the Russian American Jisiére is given 
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as on map No. 58, which in Mr. Balch’s work is marked No. 7. Charles 
Sumner used this general map of the Empire, No. 60, in preparing his 
speech in support of the purchase of Alaska in 1867. The copy that he 
had is now in the Harvard University Library. It is mentioned by our 
author that in the year 1866 the subject of leasing to an American com- 
pany the rights that Russia had formerly rented to the Hudson’s Bay 
Co. was under consideration. The Russian government was opposed to 
any such minor arrangement. It wished to hand over to the United 
States for a fair consideration the whole of Russian America. The pos- 
session of distant American territory, lying across the seas, was an ele- 
ment of weakness to Russia, and the Empire was anxious to part with it 
to the United States, a friendly power. 

The research put into this monograph shows for itself. The author 
visited London, Alaska, Paris, St. Petersburg, with other places, to collect 
facts and evidence from first sources. Of the maps used several are 
unique copies, and are owned by him. To mention one conclusive fact 
among the many strong arguments adduced, I quote, “‘ Why has no 
Canadian considered Chart No. 787 of the British Admiralty [of which 
a copy is given ], which in 1901, three years after the Quebee Conference 
assembled, marks the frontier so as to give the United States a continuous 
unbroken lisiére above 54° 40’?” There are in part incorporated in this 
work a paper, ‘‘ La Frontiere Alasko-Canadienne,” which was printed in 
the Revue de Droit International, and another which was published 
in the Journal of the Franklin Institute (Pa.), both by Mr. Balch. 

Mr. Balch says that he undertook this work (and it is published at his 
own sole expense) with the purpose of placing in a concise form before the 
American people the facts in the case. From these as presented he 
is of opinion that the pretense that the question of right should be sub- 
mitted to a national joint commission or to an international arbitration is 
unreasonable. This was written last spring, and the work published last 
February, and just after this it was that in the same month what King 
Edward has called the “arbitral tribunal” was formed. The author, 
however, remarks that as an even number of Americans and Britons or 
Canadians are to sit on the Commission, it can hardly be said that the 
subject is referred to an arbitration. 

In closing an inadequate notice of this highly important work too much 
eredit cannot be awarded, as has already been done from high and most 
responsible authorities both at home and abroad, for this timely, exhaus- 
tive, and well-written monograph. 

G. C. Sawyer, ’59. 
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WIENER’S “ RUSSIAN ANTHOLOGY.” ?} 


Prof. Wiener, whose work on Yiddish literature proved him to be a 
comprehensive and sympathetic interpreter of literature, has given us in 
these volumes a remarkable collection of specimens of Russian literature. 
His first volume brings the review down to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; and it is noteworthy that while the period before 1700 contributes 
less than half a volume, the nineteenth century requires a volume by 
itself. Not less valuable than the specimens are Prof. Wiener’s intro- 
ductory essays, in which he traces clearly the development of literature 
in Russia. Whether in his generalizations or in his criticisms of par- 
ticular authors or books, he is equally worthy of attention. 

More candid than most writers on this subject, Prof. Wiener admits 
that literature in Russia has been almost an exotic. “A comparative 
study of Russian literature,” he says, “long ago demonstrated that every 
step in advance has been made by conscious or unconscious borrowings 
from abroad.” He defines the native ethnic elements, the effect of gov- 
ernment, the foreign influences. One notes the specimens of folk-lore, 
which comprise epic songs, popular songs, and fairy tales, as furnishing 
the true measure of the native Russian genius. From these to the mas- 
terpieces of Turgénev and Tolstéy one must traverse an entire civiliza- 
tion, — a civilization through which Russia herself has not yet passed. 
Take away from the great moderns what they learned in Germany and 
France and England and how little remains! We are accustomed to 
think of the Slavs as virile, — great burly, flat-nosed peasants, tall, vig- 
orous soldiers, — but may not their deepest characteristic be a certain 
feminine receptivity, which accounts for their inability to create a high 
civilization of their own, and for their taking from other races their 
models in literature and art? Feminine, too, is their lack of the highest 
type of imagination. Tolstéy and Turgénev have not a trace of that 
supreme faculty as it displayed itself in Dante or Shakespeare; they 
produce their effects in other ways, notably by the patient, cumulative 
methods of Realism. Effects so produced, we may remark in passing, 
are not apt to be durable ; they may astonish a decade, or a generation, 
but since they depend on the reader’s having before him the actual life 
of which the fiction is an exact copy, as soon as the conditions change a 
little, the fiction based on them goes out of fashion. So each decade 
will have its own peculiar Realism. 

“It is a notable fact,” says Prof. Wiener, “that Russia has not pro- 


1 Anthology of Russian Literature. From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
By Leo Wiener, Assistant Professor of Slavic Languages at Harvard University. 
2vols. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $3 per vol.) 
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duced a single philosopher worthy of the name,”’ and he accounts for this 
on the ground that young men have stood behind the “cultural move- 
ments,” — ‘“‘ young men” in Russia being under thirty ; whereas philoso- 
phy must come from the mature, who have had experience, and have 
quiet and leisure for reflection. We should be inclined to attribute this 
dearth of philosophy in part to that same feminine quality, for nowhere 
has woman shone in philosophy ; but the intense religious fervor, which 
in Tolstéy has consumed all other characteristics, and pervades much 
modern Russian work, is conspicuously feminine. 

But we would not push this suggestion too far. Rather would we re- 
commend to the reader of these volumes to discover for himself the spirit 
of Russian genius as it has been made manifest through literature. Prof. 
Wiener’s hundreds of selections will enable him to do this as well as it 
can ever be done through translations. The specimens are of every sort, 
— poems, hymns, letters, essays, entire acts of plays, chapters of novels, 
parables, proverbs, ecclesiastical and legal documents, passages from 
chronicles, and moral precepts. The translations are by many different 
hands, from Sir John Bowring among the earliest to Prof. Wiener him- 
self and Prof. A. C. Coolidge. The metrical versions inevitably bring 
over less of the original than the prose versions do ; but even so, one gets 
from them at least the substance and spirit, however much the form and 
the charm of phrase have been sacrificed. The brief notices, biographical 
and critical, with which Prof. Wiener introduces each author, furnish the 
most complete body of information on this subject in English. The 
entire work is sure to be the standard. 


“DIARY OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS.” ! 


In the mid period between the founding of the Republic and the Civil 
War, five statesmen were preéminent, — Webster (1782-1852), Calhoun 
(1782-1850), Clay (1777-1852), Andrew Jackson (1767-1845), and 
John Quincy Adams (1767-1848). Of these the fame of Adams has 
steadily broadened. He had not the eloquence of Webster, nor the vehe- 
ment fighting quality of Calhoun, nor Clay’s insinuating charm, nor 
Jackson’s dominating personality; but he had flawless integrity, an intel- 
lect both capacious and penetrating, and the power to weigh great political 
problems without reference to self-interest or party advantage. If we 
were asked to-day to name the foremost American statesman between the 
Founders and Lincoln, we should name John Quincy Adams. The per- 
manence of his reputation bears witness to the ultimate triumph of reason 
and character. 


1 The Diary of John Quincy Adams, 1787-88, edited by Charles Francis Adams, 
56. (Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, portrait, $2.) 
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He had an extraordinary boyhood and youth. Before entering Har- 
vard College, he had spent several years in Europe where his father, John 
Adams, was minister of our nascent Republic in France, Holland, and 
Russia. He had studied at the University of Leyden, and had known 
Franklin and Jefferson, as well as many of the Continental celebrities, 
with whom his father had to do. Coming home, he joined the Class of 
1787 at Harvard College and graduated in due season. Casting about for 
a profession, he naturally chose the law, and having a chance to study in 
the office of Theophilus Parsons (H. C. 1769), he took up his residence 
at Newburyport, where that lawyer, who subsequently became Chief Jus- 
tice of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, had already a commanding 
practice. 

The Diary now published was kept by J. Q. Adams during the two 
years, with some breaks, which he spent at Newburyport. It has many 
claims to our interest. In the first place, it reveals with striking candor 
the development at a critical period of his life of one of the foremost 
Americans. Then it gives a vivid and entertaining picture of existence 
in a flourishing New England town at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Newburyport was wide awake and large enough to contain various social 
sets, and Adams recorded whatever struck him as worth putting down. 
He worked hard — indeed, he overworked and had to give up study for 
a time — and he played hard. After a long stretch of legal grinding, 
we find him going down to Boston on horseback or by stage, to see the 
family at Quincy, or to loaf with his old cronies at Harvard. And pre- 
sently back he posts to Newburyport, to copy Parsons’s briefs, read law, 
or attend court. The references he makes to his legal studies would of 
themselves form material for an instructive study of the curriculum of a 
law student in 1787. How many of our prospective lawyers, for instance, 
begin their training with Blackstone and Vattel? Adams, who read much 
outside of his required work, had that infallible trait which belongs to 
great men of reading the significant books. He was absorbed in Rous- 
seau’s “ Confessions,” and in Gibbon, while they were fresh to the world ; 
and he even “ amused ” himself with reading the first volume of Blair’s 
“ Lectures on Rhetoric.” 

Posterity thinks of him as having an almost Roman reserve, yet he 
shows by his Diary that he took a healthy interest in “ society.” He 
draws pen-pictures of many of the young women whom he met; and 
although his style is somewhat Johnsonian and his ideals of sentiment 
belong to the days of “ Evelina,” he is really acute. A Miss Atkins, he 
tells us, “appears to be about twenty. She may be more, or less, for near 
that period of life the countenance retains nearly the same appearance 
longer, perhaps, than at any other age. She has fine eyes, and a very 
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pleasing symmetry of features ; but not an handsome set of teeth.” ‘ Miss 
Deblois,” he writes in another place, “has been much celebrated as a 
beauty; and she may still be called very handsome, though she be as 
much as twenty-seven. She is sociable and agreeable, though she is not 
yet wholly destitute of that kind of vanity which is so naturally the com- 
panion of beauty. She puckers her mouth a little, and contracts her eye- 
lids a little, to look very pretty; and is not wholly unsuccessful. The 
Miss Daltons, as usual, talk’d more about themselves and the family than 
anything else. . . . Judge Greenleaf’s daughters are always so much 
addicted to silence that, although I have been in company with them a 
number of times, I know not what opinion to form of them.” And so 
one might go on quoting scores of passages, grave or gay, in which the 
young man gives us the dramatis personae of Newburyport, Cambridge, 
and Boston. He had already mixed with the great world at the courts 
of Catherine of Russia and of Louis XVI, yet he assumed no dlasé air 
when thrown into the narrow circle of a New England town. 

For Harvard readers the Diary should have special interest because of 
the allusions to the College sprinkled through it. There is, for instance, 
a detailed account of the 1788 Commencement, and of the subsequent 
Phi Beta Kappa exercises. The book is very generously annotated ; 
almost everybody mentioned in it has been traced, and as the index 
covers both the text and the notes, the information brought together from 
out-of-the-way sources is made permanently accessible. The historian 
will find many valuable side-lights in these pages, which prove once more 
the old truth that a well-kept diary is bound to contain historical not less 
than biographical treasure. Why does not some competent hand write 
an adequate biography of John Quincy Adams? The material is abun- 
dant and this newest instalment will help to give life-likeness and the 
human quality to a full-length portrait. 


THE CENTENARY EDITION OF EMERSON.? 


The centennial of Emerson’s birth has called out many commemora- 
tive addresses, some of which have unusual merit; but the lasting monu- 
ment of this event will be the Centenary Edition of Emerson’s Works. 
It has been edited by his son, Edward Waldo Emerson, 66, who com- 
bines perfection of taste with the most intimate knowledge of his subject. 
He has spared no pains to trace each of the published essays to its origin. 
He gives the personal facts connected with the writing or delivery of each 
address. He quotes from Emerson’s letters and from the letters of others 

1 The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson. With a Biographical Introduc- 


tion and Notes, by Edward Waldo Emerson, and a General Index. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, Svo, with portrait, $1.75 per vol.) 
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to Emerson. And he prefaces the work with a brief memoir of his father, 
in which many details are printed for the first time. The notes supply 
just such information as is required, either to clear up some difficult pas- 
sage — of which there are, in truth, very few — or to explain some refer- 
ence to persons or occasions now forgotten, or to show where in other 
places Emerson used similar phrases or treated the same topic. Clarity 
and good taste stamp the editing throughout; and the interest of the 
material is very great. 

It will always be deemed most fortunate that Emerson’s works should 
be perpetuated in this definitive form. Henceforth, no one can put for- 
ward false glosses, or mutilated copies. Posterity will possess forever, 
together with the very words which Emerson himself wrote, all that is 
essential to know about the special conditions under which one piece or 
another came to be written. Thus his message runs little risk of being 
long misinterpreted ; although the history of religions and of the cult of 
poets and philosophers warns us that the innate capacity to misinterpret 
is almost boundless. Have we not recently heard Prof. Miinsterberg 
declare the Declaration of Independence to be “ anti-Emersonian,” and 
insinuate that Emerson was not a believer in democracy? Throughout his 
life, Emerson roused multitudes of earnest spirits, but he founded no 
school, no sect ; for the very reason that his whole teaching tends to lib- 
erate, not to dominate, to make each individual self-dependent. This 
edition of his works will render it possible for any one, who really wishes, 
to know exactly what Emerson meant. This we regard as invaluable in 
the case of works destined to be a part of the spiritual treasures of the 
race. 

Mr. Emerson’s annotations likewise answer those legitimate questions 
which the student of literary masterpieces may ask. The psychologist 
too will find much for him in them, for they throw light on the develop- 
ment of Emerson’s genius. Probably no other writer of equal power 
developed more consistently. The pith of his gospel is in “ Nature,” 
published when he was thirty-three. He had the good sense not to print 
until he was mature, hence the apparent homogeneity of his product. 
He criticised his times, lustre by lustre and decade by decade, but as his 
standpoint was the eternal and not the temporal, his criticisms have per- 
petual freshness. And as many of his lectures were made up of pas- 
sages from his journals, written at dates far apart, we have the best proof 
of the uniform texture of his thoughts and of the constancy of his imagi- 
nation. His spirit was like a quarry of absolutely pure marble, so that 
it made no difference whether the blocks were cut from above or from 
below, or at various times, they always matched. 

This new edition serves also to give Emerson’s admirers glimpses of 
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the man himself. Everybody who has been deeply influenced by a book 
desires to know something about the author — to learn, above all, whether 
his daily life corresponded to his precepts. And in these volumes, as in 
the great flood of reminiscence which has been poured out during the past 
three months, no hint of inconsistency or of flaw has been whispered. 
‘He always kept his fences in repair,” said his farmer neighbor at Con- 
cord. 

To expatiate here on the value of Emerson’s works, to determine his 
place as a thinker, to discuss the oft-mooted question of his poetry, to 
compare his prose style with Voltaire’s, is of course not the purpose of 
this notice. These things have been done many times already ; they will 
be done many times more ; because Emerson has vitality and variety that 
cannot be exhausted by one or two generations. But we may remark that 
at no time in the past seventy years was his teaching more necessary 
than it is at present, when materialism, plutocracy, jingoism, and lawkess- 
ness — each a negation of the ideal and the wholesome — have taken 
possession of the American people. The great revival of interest in 
Emerson which the celebration of his centennial has created is the most 
hopeful sign of the day. 

In closing, it should be said that the publishers have loyally cobperated 
with the editor to make this edition satisfactory in all ways. The print 
and paper are excellent. The portraits in the volumes thus far issued are 
fine photogravures. We are promised two and possibly three volumes of 
hitherto unpublished material, and a full index to all. The “ Centenary 
Emerson ”’ will therefore supplant all others and be henceforth the stand- 
ard —a worthy vehicle for imperishable works. 





HENRY BARKER HILL. 


Henry BARKER HItt, the son of the Rev. Thomas (H. C., 1843) 
and Anne Foster (Bellows) Hill, was born at Waltham, Mass., on April 
27, 1849. His grandfather, Judge Thomas Hill, came to this country 
about 1789 from Warwickshire, while on his mother’s side he was 
descended from John Bellows, who emigrated from Lancashire in 1635. 

At the time of Hill’s birth his father was pastor of the Unitarian 
church at Waltham, and the son received his early education in the 
schools of that town, giving from the first much promise of mathemati- 
eal ability. In January, 1860, the Rev. Thomas Hill sueceeded Horace 
Mann as president of Antioch College, Ohio. From the preparatory 
school of Antioch, Hill entered the Freshman class of that college in 
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June, 1862. His father being called to the presidency of Harvard in 
November of that year, he entered the Cambridge High School, trom 
which he went into Harvard in July, 1865, without conditions, as a mem- 
ber of the Class of 1869. 

His rank in college was uniformly high, and he showed particular 
fondness for mathematics and chemistry, his mathematical work being 
especially brilliant. He received a detur at the beginning of his Sopho- 
more year, was assigned a part in the Junior exhibition of May, 1868, 
and at the end of Junior year won a Bowdoin prize for an essay on 
“The Disputed Originality of the Discoveries of Newton.” He was 
graduated thirteenth in a class of 108, and delivered as a Commence- 
ment part 2 dissertation on the “ New Philosophy of Chemistry.” He 
joined during his college course the Natural History Society, the Insti- 
tute of 1770, and the Zeta Psi Fraternity, and was chosen among the 
first of the Phi Beta Kappa from his class. 

Rather to the disappointment of those who had looked forward to a 
mathematical career for him, Hill decided to devote himself to chemis- 
try, and went immediately after graduation to Berlin, where he studied 
analytical and organic chemistry, the latter under the direction of the 
late A. W. von Hofmann, from whom he received the inspiration that 
guided him into his chosen branch of chemistry on returning to America. 
He remained but a year in Germany, and in 1870 entered upon his 33 
years of Harvard service as the second of two assistants, who, with Prof. 
Josiah Parsons Cooke, then comprised the department of Chemistry, the 
other assistant being Charles Loring Jackson. His early duties were 
those of assistant to Prof. Cooke in analytical chemistry and chemical 
philosophy, and he soon began in addition a course of lectures in organic 
chemistry. In 1874 he was appointed assistant professor, with entire 
charge of the courses in qualitative analysis and organic chemistry, and 
in 1884 he became full professor. From 1886 to 1892 he took part in 
the instruction in quantitative analysis with Prof. Cooke. In 1894, on 
the latter’s death, the duties of the directorship were divided, Prof. Jack- 
son taking the chairmanship of the division and Prof. Hill the adminis- 
tration of the laboratory, with title of director. The ever-increasing 
demands on this office made it necessary for him in 1897 to confine his 
teaching to lectures and research in organic chemistry. During the early 
years of his service he engaged to some extent in commercial practice, 
particularly as consulting chemist for a manufacturing concern in Boston, 
whose products he materially improved. During 1891-92 he was lec- 
turer on organic chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Mr. Hill was married, Sept. 2, 1871, to Ellen Grace, daughter of the 
late Otis and Ann Pope Shepard of Dorchester, Mass. During the first 
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year after his marriage he resided at Waltham, but in 1872 came to 
Cambridge, and, after a short residence at 30 Mellen St., moved to the 
house No. 17 Hammond St., which he occupied until his death, with the 
exception of summers spent at his home in Dublin, N. H., and the win- 
ters of 1886 to 1888 and 1897-98, which were passed in Boston. On 
Sept. 9, 1872, was born his only son, Edward Burlingame Hill, who was 
graduated from Harvard in 1894, and is now a resident of Boston. 

Though not a robust man, Prof. Hill had much physical endurance, 
and above all never allowed any ailment to interfere with his daily duties. 
He rarely complained of ill health, although it was evident to his col- 
leagues and friends in the last few years, aside from two or three severe 
attacks of illness, that his general condition was not good. He was 
seized on April 1, 1903, with acute phlebitis, affecting the blood supply 
of the intestines, and necessitating an operation, in spite of which he did 
not recover. 

He died on April 6. At morning prayers the next day, a feeling 
tribute was paid to his memory by his classmate, the Rev. F. G. Pea- 
body, and the funeral services in Appleton Chapel on the day following 
were conducted by the Rev. James Eells, minister of the First Church 
in Boston, in which for the last three years of his life Prof. Hill was a 
devout worshiper, besides taking a practical interest as a member of the 
Standing Committee of the parish. He was buried in Mount Feake 
Cemetery, Waltham, on a beautiful spot overlooking the Charles. 

Prof. Hill’s first publication, in 1876, was on certain derivatives of 
uric acid, a work of great importance, as attested many years later by 
Emil Fischer, to whom the modern knowledge of this and its related 
compounds is due. He would probably have continued this line of inves- 
tigation had it not been that his attention was directed to a process of 
distilling wood for acetic acid, as then conducted by the late Dr. E. R. 
Squibb, of Brooklyn. In this process, relatively large quantities of a 
hitherto rare oil, called furfurol, were formed, hence an unlimited source 
was at hand of a group of substances then small in number, but demand- 
ing the investigation which was impossible to foreign chemists on account 
of the scarcity of material. The investigation of this field, which Prof. 
Hill regarded as the most important work of his life, to which he gave 
all of his research time and on which he employed all of his students, has 
resulted in raising this group of substances to a first place in importance, 
in showing more clearly the relation of the group to others already 
known, and in giving new ideas as to the constitution of organic sub- 
stances in general. His devotion to this one field when he might have 
worked and perhaps have made brilliant discoveries in others besides, is 
characteristic of the man. He devoted himself to a purpose from which 
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he never swerved — that of making the chemistry of these compounds as 
complete as it lay in his power to do. Each monograph on the subject 
was a classic. Every possible point concerning which there might be a 
doubt was carefully proved and little or no chance left for correction by 
a future hand. All work of his research students, except that which 
was done under his own eye, was verified by him, a most unusual pro- 
cedure on the part of a teacher, but making for unexampled accuracy. 

His general teaching was original in its method. He recognized and 
insisted upon the educational value of qualitative analysis as developed 
by Prof. Cooke, for this subject had been very generally taught in a 
mechanical way and without sufficient regard to its relation to other sub- 
jects. He prepared a small text-book for the use of his classes, and con- 
tinued to have charge of the course until 1897, when he gave place to 
those of his pupils on whom he could rely for its conduct according to 
his ideas. 

When he began his lectures on organic chemistry in 1874, not only did 
he have a somewhat limited knowledge of and training in the subject, 
but the subject itself, while of recognized importance in Germany, theo- 
retically and technically, was in its infancy in this country. He brought 
to this his general ideals of perfection, and his treatment of the con- 
stantly growing subject, occasionally enriched but oftener overloaded by 
the voluminous yearly contributions, was unique. He was able to put 
the essential facts and discoveries together as he, good mechanic as he 
was, would put together the parts of a complicated mechanism, leaving 
out not the slightest detail that was necessary, but rejecting or cutting 
down to practical proportions such work as did not seem convincing. A 
complicated structure, perhaps, he created, and one capable of easy un- 
derstanding only by the better students, but certainly one that fully 
repaid study; no course in college was more complete. To these lec- 
tures, aside from the beautiful presentation of facts, he brought a sanely 
critical judgment on current investigation and discoveries, and often 
illuminated his lectures by important individual expressions of opinion 
which less modest men would have published, and which in many cases 
have been verified by subsequent workers. 

Soon after his accession to the directorship of the laboratory he was 
confronted with the problem of finding room in Boylston Hall for the 
rapidly increasing number of students. The building could not be en- 
larged, nor yet replaced by a new one; space had to be gained by adap- 
tation. The utilization of every available cubic foot of the ungainly old 
structure, in order to prevent serious interference with or actual interrup- 
tion of the courses in chemistry offered by the University, is a monu- 
ment to Prof. Hill’s ingenuity, patience, and constructive skill. The 
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general administration of the laboratory was placed by him on a most 
practical and business-like basis. While the duties of the directorship 
were in a certain sense a pleasure to him, — largely from his unselfish- 
ness in looking after the interests of others, — it is certain that, as he 
administered his office, it kept him from profitable research work. His 
devotion to the interests of the laboratory and the University is shown 
by the fact that he never availed himself of his sabbatical allowances, 
though he made good use of his vacations, and even went abroad during 
the summers of 1881, 1882, and 1898. 

The modesty of his nature and his retiring disposition, which kept him 
from mingling with men, were the main reasons for his not taking an 
active part in scientific meetings. Through his researches, however, his 
name is well known, and his work is regarded as of the highest rank. 
He became in 1874 a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences and in 1883 of the National Academy of Sciences. He joined 
the German Chemical Society in 1875, and was elected a corresponding 
member of the New York Academy of Sciences in 1876. He was also a 
member of the Washington Academy and of the American Chemical 
Society. 

Outside of his absorbing professional duties, he found time for the 
cultivation of a variety of tastes. He took great interest in genealogical 
inquiries, devoted much of his leisure to cabinet work, and was passion- 
ately fond of music. To such a man, loyal, unselfish, the soul of truth, 
the University owes a lasting debt of gratitude. Fortunate also have 
been his pupils who, from close contact with his daily life, have known 
the meaning of sincerity in scientific research. 

Charles Robert Sanger, ’81. 





CARMEN HARVARDIANUM. 


CONCELEBRATURI sollemnia, mater amata, 
Haec petimus festa limina laeta die; 

Nam iuvenes ardent canis succedere nobis, 
Quis te nunc fausta tradimus alma prece. 
Tu grande exemplar praestas pietatis avorum, 
Tu benefacta patrum longa per aeva refers. 

Prima illis florens, hic in silvestribus umbris 
Monstrabas veluti candida stella viam. 

E patriis tectis ducti sub flore iuventae 
Venimus ad sedes templaque amoena tua; 

Tum monuere patres, matres maestaeque sorores 
Tum faustas lacrimis conseruere preces. 
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Sed tu mater eras nobis animosque fovebas 
Dum mentes formans praecipis esse piis, 

Donec amicitias spes aurea dicta colentes 
In rerum fluctus pandere vela iubes. 

Haec tua cum veneranda revisimus atria, mater, 
Mirus et altus amor cum pietate subit : 

Gratior hic umbra est et sol tibi dulcior ardet, 
Nam terras alias fors minus aequa regit. 

Hoc in secessu versantes et meditantes 
Florentes annis magnanimique tui 

Firmabant animos, vivoque ex fonte bibebant 
Ex quo caelicolae gaudia sancta petunt. 

Alma, vale; semper felix ad grandia tendens 
Talia praecipias qualia et ante tuis: 

Dicere quae credant, patienter ferre labores, 
Semper constantes omnia vera sequi. 

Tranquillos alios ratio dum vera gubernat 
In segnem errorem ne rapiare cave; 

Da lucem tenebris, sanctum omnibus offer amorem, 
Dum gravium pereat stirpsque genusque patrum. 


A. W. Hodgman, ’90. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 


SUMMER QUARTER. 


The College Yard in summer to-day is very different from the same 
iia place not many years ago. Then it was almost deserted : from 
andthe time to time a party of sight-seers intent on doing Harvard, the 
N. B.A. homes of Longfellow and Lowell, and Mt. Auburn in one 
afternoon were whirled through the Yard by a cabby who made up in 
readiness of information whatever he lacked in accuracy ; or a more leis- 
urely group wandered about, in evident indecision and mystification, 
trying to distinguish the different buildings, and frequently wasting its 
enthusiasm on the wrong one. Occasionally a goody, painter, or paper- 
hanger locked himself out of a building which echoed to the closing door. 
Everything suggested that most inhospitable time in a New England 
household, the spring-cleaning. By degrees, guide-books and even 
authorized guides have appeared ; and steadily the number of visitors 
has increased. In recent years, the Summer School has greatly changed 
the old conditions, and this summer, during early July, the Yard had 
almost its usual busy appearance — except that Radcliffe seemed to pos- 
sess it. The Summer School students going to and from lectures, or vis- 
iting the buildings, the throng of strangers brought to Boston by the 
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annual meeting of the National Educational Association (July 6-11), 
with the usual number of sight-seers, have made the Yard a very busy 
place. 

Harvard was very hospitable to the 30,000 persons who attended the 
annual meeting of the N. E. A. A stranger entering the Yard from 
Harvard Square found a marquee at his right and a big bulletin-board at 
his left. From under the tent youths distributed the Circular of Infor- 
mation in regard to the special preparations of the University for its 
guests, or gave any needed directions. On the bulletin-board were a map 
of the Yard and announcements of the lectures or attractions for each 
day. On the buildings were placed printed cards stating their names and 
dates of erection. From July 7-10 Professor Shaler gave daily an illus- 
trated lecture on the organization, equipment, history, and natural environ- 
ment of the University. Each afternoon, tea and refreshments were served 
at Phillips Brooks House and the Harvard Union to all wearing the 
N. E. A. badge. At each place, wives of members of the Faculty received 
the guests, assisted at the Harvard Union by ladies of the Cantabrigia 
Club. The University provided without charge 50 guides, 32 of them 
Harvard students, the rest Cambridge schoolboys. Many of these gave, 
in their rounds, a well-constructed, useful lecture on the University. 
Much credit is due the guides for their disinterestedness and loyalty 
during a week of hard work in excessive heat. All the museums were 
open, even the Germanic, which is not to be regularly open till a few 
weeks after the beginning of the Fall term when Baron Sternburg, the Ger- 
man Ambassador, will formally present the generous gifts of the German 
Emperor. During the week some 5000 persons visited this Museum, and 
viewed, among its possessions, the Emperor’s gifts, already installed. At 
stated times members of the Departments of Anthropology, Architecture, 
Botany and Zovlogy, Geology, Physiography and Meteorology, Mineral- 
ogy and Petrography, and Physics, were in the Peabody and Agassiz 
Museums, the Jefferson Laboratory, and Boylston Hall to meet teachers 
and explain the equipment. Special lectures were arranged in the De- 
partments of Classics, English, and French; and the College librarians 
welcomed those who wished to learn abont the administration of the 
Library. Geological and geographical excursions were also arranged. 
The response to this friendliness was hearty. Some 7000 persons at- 
tended the afternoons at Brooks House and about an equal number were 
present at the Union. It is estimated that some 12,000 strangers visited 
the University during the week. 

Of course, the multiplicity of attractive lectures, addresses, demonstra- 
tions, etc., arranged in Boston and Cambridge, and the excessive heat 
produced some humorous results. A member of the Faculty met an 
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anxious looking man near the entrance from Harvard Square. “Is the 
lecture in going on here now?” he asked eagerly. “Yes, in the 
Agassiz Museum.” “I knew it. Yesterday morning I went to a lecture 
in Boston and found I ought to be out here, so I came out yesterday 
afternoon, only to learn that I ought to have stayed in Boston. This 
morning, right in the middle of a lecture in Boston, I remembered a more 
important one out here. So here I am— and now it’s half over, I sup- 
pose?” “ Yes,I fear so.” ‘“ Young man, I tell you what it is: they ’re 
doing too much for us.” A professor who had arranged a demonstration 
for a day which proved to be exceedingly hot was amused to hear two of 
his very small audience come in as follows: one said, “Oh, it does look 
cool in there; let’s goin!” the other, “ Why, there’s a chair. Now I 


’ 





can sit down !’ 


Even after the departure of the visitors of the N. E. A. the Yard re- 
_ tained its busy look, for this year the Summer School numbers 
Summer 1186 as against 737 last year. Undoubtedly the annual meet- 
— ing of the N. E. A. in Boston, with its attendant reduction in 
railroad fares, contributed largely to this marked gain, but the increase 
this year in the number of courses offered — some 30 — was also influen- 
tial. The registration shows wide distribution of membership. There are 
from Massachusetts 330 persons, from New York state 133, from Pennsy]- 
vania 103, from Ohio 91, from New Jersey 52, from Illinois 39, from Mis- 
souri 35, from Indiana and Maryland each 29, from Rhode Island 21, 
from Maine and Texas each 20, from Connecticut and Georgia each 19, 
from New Hampshire 18, from Kansas and Virginia each 16, and from 
other States and Territories smaller numbers. As usual English leads in 
popularity, with 256 students. Nearly half of these are in the 3 courses 
in composition. Another course, “ College Requirements in English,” 
which considers the books in the list of required reading for the entrance 
examinations, studies the principles of composition candidates are ex- 
pected to know, and gives practice in applying these principles, was taken 
by 70 persons. The remaining students of the 256 scatter among the 
7 courses in English literature. Among the encouraging conditions is 
the increasing popularity of the comparatively new course in reading, 
voice training, and public speaking, which this year numbers 25. Next 
in popularity to the courses in English are those in physical training, with 
about 150 students, and those in psychology and education, which have 
about 140 members. The courses in Economies, given for the first time 
this year, are taken by a dozen persons, all men. Some 70 students are 
working in the courses in modern languages. As usual, the regular lee- 
tures have been supplemented by public lectures, among them 5 illustrated 
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talks by Professor Lanman on “ Ancient India — her literatures, reli- 
gions, and folk-lore.”’ Students of the Summer School have shared the 
privileges of the members of the N. E. A. as to free guides to the Uni- 
versity and admittance te Craigie House and Elmwood. To them the 
tennis courts on Holmes and Jarvis Fields and the Newell Boat-House 
have been open. An interesting feature of the social side of the School 
this year has been the meetings from different States or sections : that is, 
the Pennsylvania teachers, those from the Southern States, or from Ohio, 
have held separate meetings, and have also arranged for evenings at the 
Gymnasium, with music and refreshments, for teachers from other 
localities. 


Once more the new quadrangle back of Sever Hall has been used in 
such a way as to show the need of a name to distinguish it from 
the Yard and the quadrangle between University Hall and Quad- 
Sever Hall—the so-called New Quadrangle. This time the — 
Department of Secondary Education of the N. E. A. received in it, on 
July 9, the school-teachers of Boston and its vicinity. The recent query 
in these columns as to a name for the newest quadrangle brought some 
interesting suggestions to the University Editor, the best, that it be called 
Eliot Quadrangle. As the person suggesting the name pointed out, the 
buildings inclosing the space, Sever, Robinson, Emerson, have all been 
built during the President’s term of office, and two — Robinson, the build- 
ing of the Department of Architecture, and Emerson, the building of the 
Department of Philosophy, — symbolize one of the chief characteristics of 
the President’s policy, specialization. When the ’85 Gate, now in pro- 
cess of erection, completes, on Quincy St., the fourth side of the quad- 
rangle, it will be one of the most dignified parts of the College grounds. 
Moreover, it must always be one of the busiest, for through it students 
will pass to the Union and to Memorial Hall from the three great build- 
ings, among them Sever, the most frequented of any of the lecture halls. 
Why not, then, Eliot Quadrangle ? 


The performances, in this quadrangle, June 1 and 2, of the Comedy of 

Errors and As You Like It, under the auspices of the Depart- 
. 2 The Wood- 

ment of English, were very successful. A platform, built under land 
the tall trees in front of the site of Emerson Hall, was banked "“%* 
in with ground pine, laurel, juniper, and rhododendron till it looked a 
veritable forest glade. Some 1000 evergreens were so arranged by Mr. 
F. L. Olmsted, of the Department of Landscape Architecture, as to 
mask the canvas fencing and the entrances, and to make the end of the 
quadrangle about the stage a wood of juniper and pine. There were 
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seats for 1200 people, and each ticket bore at one end the number of the 
outdoor seat, at the other the number of a corresponding seat in Sanders 
Theatre, in case of rain. The attendance clearly showed the relative 
popularity of the two plays. The first performance of As You Like It — 
in the afternoon — was given to a full house, but for both the evening and 
the afternoon performances of the Comedy of Errors, though the second 
showed a decided gain in numbers, by no means all the seats were sold. 
At the second (evening) performance of As You Like It some 200 were 
obliged to stand. It is doubtful, however, if any who saw the Comedy 
will ever witness a better performance of it in all the parts, for the 
Woodland Players—the English company which has been giving the 
old morality, Hveryman, throughout the country this past winter — 
showed that the play, while thoroughly amusing, is not necessarily at all 
the vulgar farce it has been made in more recent productions of it in this 
country. The two Dromios, Mr. Rann Kennedy and Mr. Greet, were 
delightful in their restrained reality and their reading of the lines. At 
the end of the second performance of As You Like It, Miss Matthieson 
had something very like an ovation. It is not often that a Cambridge 
audience — not the undergraduates— shouts its satisfaction, but there 
were hearty cries when she was recalled again and again. Nor were the 
Boston and Cambridge critics less favorable. Miss Matthieson has cer- 
tainly proved her right to play Rosalind —a Rosalind a little less arch, 
less girlish than the one some actresses have shown us, but thoroughly 
intelligent, feminine, gracious, winning. Perhaps when the tragic réle 
of Everyman is no longer a daily task, or pleasure, for Miss Matthieson 
her Rosalind will gain in fun and archness. That is all that can be 
asked of it. Financially, the results of the performances were satisfac- 
tory to the players and the committee in charge. The latter — Professors 
Kittredge, Baker, Gardiner, Schofield, and Dr. Neilson —owe much 
to the hearty codperation of Professor Burke, in charge of the College 
grounds, Mr. F. L. Olmsted, and Mr. Hugo Blythe, Secretary of the 
Athletic Association. It is rumored that next year, early in Class Day 
week, the same company will give one or more of Shakespeare’s other 


plays. 


The approach to the College from Boston has for years been a cause 
Harvarad for unfavorable comment, and often regret has been expressed 
— that in the days when land values in Cambridge were small the 
aenee College had not acquired all the land between it and the Charles 
River. In recent years, as large dormitories and club-houses have gone 
up on the irregular space bounded by Massachusetts Ave., Boylston St., 
Bow St., and the Charles, it has seemed that all hope of access by the 
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College to the Charles had passed, and that it could never be to Harvard 
what the Cam and the Isis are to Cambridge and Oxford. It must, there- 
fore, be gratifying to all graduates to learn of the action of Robert 
Bacon, ’80, J. A. Burden, Jr., 93, E. W. Forbes, 95, Augustus Hemen- 
way, 75, and T. N. Perkins, ’91, in forming a trust called the Harvard 
Riverside Associates, with a present capital of $400,000. It is reported 
that already some 75 pieces of property between Mt. Auburn St. and the 
river have been acquired. The purpose of the Trust is mainly protective 
— so to control the property that it shall not develop in any way detri- 
mental to the University. ‘The conditions of the Trust have been stated 
as follows: ‘The trustees may receive other subscriptions or donations to 
the trust fund and may invest the same in such real estate or personal 
property as to them shall seem judicious. The trustees are given power 
to adopt such plans from time to time as shall seem to them best for the 
symmetrical development of the real estate held by them, and shall take 
such steps as seem to them best to have such plans followed in any de- 
velopment or improvement of such real estate; and shall have the right 
to impose such conditions and restrictions as shall be necessary for the 
carrying out of such plans.” This trust, with the holdings of the Uni- 
versity Associates, among these, Fairfax, Manter, and Hampden Halls, 
places the larger part of the land between the ’77 and Porcellian Gates 
and the Charles in the hands of graduates, ready to further the plans of 
the University. Probably few things which have recently happened mean 
more to the Harvard of a half-century hence than does this Trust. 
Geo. P. Baker, ’87. 





COMMENCEMENT. 
Wednesday, June 24, 1903. 





EXERCISES IN SANDERS 
THEATRE. 


Cool weather was the unusual ac- 
companiment of Commencement this 
year. The clouds of the morning 
brought down a heavy rain in the af- 
ternoon, but the enthusiasm was not 
dampened. The principal novelty was 
the restriction of the procession to 
Sanders Theatre to graduates of 
twenty years’ standing or more. This 
was necessitated by the lack of space 
on the platform of the Theatre to ac- 


commodate many graduates after the 
Governing Boards, the several Facul- 
ties, and the invited guests have been 
seated. 

About 10 a. M. Gov. J. L. Bates, un- 
der the escort of the Lancers, reached 
the Johnston Gate and was received 
by the President. Prof. M. H. Mor- 
gan, the Marshal, proceeded to form 
the procession of candidates for de- 
grees, who went gowned to the Thea- 
tre. For the first time not only the 
candidates, but members of the Facul- 
ties generally wore gowns indicative 
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of their respective schools or rank. 
At 10.45, the company being seated, 
Sheriff Fairbairn of Middlesex rapped 
on the platform for the audience to 
come to order, and Prof. F. G. Pea- 
body offered a prayer. 

The following five parts were then 
delivered : Latin Oration, by George 
S. Stevenson; disquisition by Leslie 
P. Hill, “ Religion in the Education of 
the Negro;” oration by James A. 
Field, ‘“‘ The Honorable Unrenowned;”’ 
oration by Augustus L. Richards, 
“The Boy in Robert Louis Steven- 
son;” part by Henry J. Dunbaugh, can- 
didate in Law, “ Legal Responsibility 
of Labor Unions.” The following aca- 
demic graduates reached the summacum 
laude grade: J. M. Adams, E. DeT. 
Bechtel, J. A. Field, H. T. Poland, and 
A. L. Richards for excellence in the 
whole course ; C. W. Brown, W. E. 
Clark, D. P. Lockwood, and Conyers 
Read for highest honors ; C. F. Derry 
and Elias Swift for both reasons. Of 
the Senior Class, 319 graduated with 
the simple degree, 91 cum laude, 48 
magna cum laude, and 11 summa cum 
laude. Besides these, 48 men gradu- 
ated A. B. who will appear in the Quin- 
quennial as members of the Class of 
1904. The printing of their names on 
the program was a novelty. Five can- 
didates in dentistry, 21 in medicine, 
and 27 in law received cum laude de- 
grees. Final honors in Classics were 
awarded to H. R. Gardner, C. B. Loug- 
head, and G. S. Stevenson ; highest 
honors in Classics to C. W. Brown, 
W. E. Clark, C. T. Derry, and D. P. 
Lockwood ; final honors in English to 
W.S. Archibald, H. W. L. Dana, H. 
T. Pcland, and Lauriston Ward ; final 
honors in Latin and Romance litera- 
tures to W. A. McLaughlin; final 
honors in History to R. G. Wellington; 
highest honors in History to Conyers 


Kead ; final honors in Political Science 
to W. M. Angle, M. E. Grush, and 
Archibald King ; final honors in Philo- 
sophy to G. A. Barrow, E. DeT. Bech- 
tel, and S. J. Lubin ; highest honors in 
Mathematies to Elias Swift ; final hon- 
ors in Chemistry to R. F. Jackson. 

At the conclusion of the parts, Pres. 
Eliot rose and conferred the largest 
number of degrees ever given by an 
American University. The number 
of scholarship degrees was 1098, as 
compared with 984 last year. The 
increase comes mostly in the College 
and Scientific School, some of the Pro- 
fessional Schools showing a decrease. 
The figures for the two years are : 











1903 1902 

RCE OR NI so ou vp owas saw cies 527 427 
Bachelors of Science.............+. 101 79 
DEMIR SAUER. cnc cncsscsdiccacee 820 i300 
MERBUOTS OF TICHBRIOD 5 06:04 0 sic cisse oa 6 8 
Doctors of Philosophy. ............. 28 28 
Doctors of Science.... oe 1 3 
Bachelors of Agricultural Science 6 5 
Doctors of Dental Medicine......... 27 32 
Doctors of Medicine.............-. 114.131 
Bachelors of Laws.............000. 158 148 
Bachelors of Divinity.............. 5 6 
eax sneak bade sGadenesuane 1098 984 
Certificate without degree.......... 1 1 
Honorable mentions ............... 144 152 
NON co coo neccuocheseuen cers 22 18 


Then followed the great event of 
the ceremony, the conferring of hon- 
orary degrees on twelve persons. The 
applause was particularly enthusiastic 
for ex-Gov. Crane, Prof. Shaler, and 
Prof. James. Several of the recipi- 
ents were practically unknown to the 
audience. Pres. Eliot spoke as fol- 
lows: 

“In exercise of authority given me 
by the two Governing Boards, I now 
create Honorary 

“ Masters of Arts: 

“ Jens IVERSON WESTENGARD, true 
Scandinavian become true American, 
a masterly teacher of English law. 
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“Epwin WiLpur Rice, Jr., engi- 
neer, skilled in the wondrous applica- 
tions of electricity making wheels turn, 
carbon points and threads glow, and 
diaphragms vibrate. 

‘* EDWIN FARNSWORTH ATKINS, ad- 
venturous and successful planter in 
Cuba, judicious and liberal promoter 
of applied botany. 

“SAMUEL HENSHAW, assistant in 
entomology and librarian at the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zodlogy, learned 
in the zodlogist’s objects of study and 
in his books, and an accomplished 
curator for collections of either sort. 

“ GEORGE FosTER PEABODY, South- 
erner by birth, New York banker and 
financier by profession, wise counselor 
and disinterested worker on behalf of 
education in the Southern States. 

‘* Doctors of Laws: 

“CHARLTON THomas Lewis, Yale 
Bachelor of Arts fifty years ago, Latin 
lexicographer, and insurance expert, 
eminent in both callings, in the first 
teaching accuracy, thoroughness, and 
reverence for the past, and in the 
other forethought, prudence, and pro- 
vision against the risks of the future. 

“ HEINRICH ANGST, organizer and 
first director of the Swiss National 

1 The Latin version, by Prof. M. H. Morgan, 
follows : 

Tens Iverson Westengard, e vero Scandinavico 
factum verum Americanum, singularem iuris An- 
glici praeceptorem, Artium Magistrum. 

Edvinum Wilbur Rice, machinatorem, in vi- 
rium electricarum mirificis tractationibus exerci- 
tatum, Artium Magistrum. 

Edvinum Farnsworth Atkins, in Cuba satorem 
audentem prosperumque, artis herbariae utilita- 
tum fautorem callidum atque liberalem, Artium 
Magistrum. 

Samuelem Henshaw, Musei Zoologiae Compara- 
tivae bibliothecarium et in entomologia adiuvan- 
tem, Artium Magistrum. 

Georgium Foster Peabody, virum educationi in 
meridianis civitatibus sapienter consulentem et 
sui immemorem labores subeuntem, Artium Ma- 
gistrum. 

Charlton Thomam Lewis, abhinc annos quinqua- 
ginta artium baca Yalensi laureatum, virum pari- 
ter et in lexidiis Latinis colligendis et in rationi- 
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Museum, representative before us to- 
b 

day of a noble institution of art and 
history supported by a democracy, of 
a federated government like our own, 
and of an ancient people bold as their 
mountains and free as their air. 

“ WINTHROP MurRRAY CRANE, sa- 
gacious man of business, upright pub- 
lic servant, worthy to lead and repre- 
sent Massachusetts. 

“ ADAMS SHERMAN HI11, linguist 
and rhetorician ; 

“ NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER, 
naturalist and humanist ; 

‘‘ EDWARD CHARLES PICKERING, 
astronomical inventor and discoverer ; 

“ WILLIAM J AMES, psychologist and 
master of style: 

“ Four colleagues differing in tem- 
perament and training, in opinions and 
mental interests, but, like their Univer- 
sity, one in the passion for truth-seek- 
ing and for service and in the love of 
freedom, beauty, and honor. 

“ And in the name of this society of 
scholars, I declare that they are en- 
titled to the rights and privileges per- 
taining to their several degrees, and 
that their names are to be forever 
borne on its roll of honorary mem- 
bers.” } 
bus mortis damnorum compensandorum emi- 
nentissimum, Legum Doctorem. 

Henricum Angst, qui Helvetiorum Museum 
Domesticum, thesaurum artium historiaeque 
praeclarum in civitate populari publico sumptu 
florentem, ordinavit ordinatoque primus est prae- 
fectus, Legum Doctorem. 

Winthrop Murray Crane, negotiatorem saga- 
cem, ministrum publicum probitate insignem, 
virum dignissimum qui Massachusettenses ducat 
et eorum vice fungatur, Zegum Doctorem. 

Adams Sherman Hill, arte rhetorica sermo- 
nisque acumine praestantem, Legum Doctorem. 

Nathanielem Southgate Shaler, rerum naturae 
litterarumque humanarum peritissimum, Legum 
Doctorem. 

Edvardum Carolum Pickering, in caeli rationi- 
bus excogitandis et inveniendis spectatum, Le- 
gum Doctorem. 

Guilielmum James, humani animi investigato- 
rem eundemque scribendi artificem, Legum Doc- 
torem. 
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ALUMNI DINNER. 

At 2 o’clock Chief Marshal W. A. 
Bancroft, ’78, began to form the pro- 
cession at the corner of Massachusetts. 
Francis Boott, ’31, was the oldest grad- 
uate in line, the band playing in his 
honor his march, “ Viva I’ Italia.” 
The procession moved in the following 
order to Memorial Hall: 

Two aids and the band ; the Chief 
Marshal; aids; the Hon. John D. 
Long, President of the Association of 
the Alumni; Pres. Eliot ; the Fellows 
of the Corporation ; the Rev. S, A. 
Eliot, ’84, the chaplain of the day ; 
His Excellency John L. Bates, Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts; His Honor 
Curtis Guild, Jr., 81, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor ; the Governor’s military staff ; 
the Sheriff of Middlesex County and 
the Sheriff of Suffolk County ; the 
Board of Overseers; Recipients of 
Honorary degrees, not graduates, and 
other invited guests; the Alumni of 
the College in the order of their 
classes. 

The Aids to Gen. Bancroft were : 
J. F. Jackson, H. S. Van Duser, H. O. 
Houghton, L. N. Littauer, J. A. Mead, 
William Endicott, Jr., F. W. Thayer, 
F. W. Smith, W. A. Gaston, Robert 
Winsor, W. H. Baldwin, Jr. 

The Marshals were: H. C. Ernst, 
H. J. Harwood, B. J. Legate, J. B. 
Williams, N. N. Thayer, W. K. Blodg- 
ett, E. F. Johnson, Walter Kessler, 
Samuel Hill, Alvah Crocker, W. H. 
Schwartz, F. H. Allen, C. C. Foster, 
F, E. Whiting, E. W. Atkinson, E. D. 
Brandegee, W. R. Thayer, W. H. 
Wade, H. L. Chase, H. R. Hoyt, 
C. M. Belshaw, W. D. Sullivan, G. S. 
Winslow, L. E. Sexton, Eben Sutton, 
Stephen Chase, J. A. Frye, G. B. Har- 
ris, W. A. Brooks, Jr., T. P. Burgess, 
A. N. Rantoul, F. J. Bradlee, C. F. 
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Choate, Jr., G. T. Keyes, R. E. Town- 
send, R. L. MacDuffie, F. R. Bangs, 
F. L. Kennedy, F. W. Moore, E. P. Sal- 
tonstall, Thorndike Spalding, J. D. 
Greene, R. H. Stevenson, Jr., J. H. 
Perkins, Roger Walcott, W. A. M. 
Burden, James Lawrence, Jr., C. H. 
Schweppe. 

On the platform in Memorial Hall 
sat Pres. Eliot and three of Massachu- 
setts’ chief executives —Gov. Bates 
and former Govs. Long and Crane — 
and Dr. H. P. Walcott, Prof. A. S. Hill, 
Samuel Hoar, Dr. Heinrich Angst, 
Prof. Francke, Prof. Westengard, 
Booker T. Washington, Judge F. C. 
Lowell, Prof. Shaler, Edwin F. Atkins, 
A. T. Cabot, Prof. Tyson, Samuel 
Henshaw, Surg.-Gen. Blood, John R. 
Fairbairn, Fred H. Seavey, Warren 
A. Locke, Nathan Matthews, Jr., 
Lieut.-Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr., E. W. 
Rice, Jr., Prof. Pickering, the Rev. 
S. A. Eliot, George Foster Peabody, 
Maj. Henry L. Higginson, Prof. James, 
and Charlton T. Lewis. 

After prayer by the Rev. S. A. Eliot, 
’84, the usual dinner was served. At 
3 o’clock the Chief Marshal called for 
cheers for Secretary Long, after which 
the chorister, W. A. Locke, ’69, led the 
singing of Psalm78. Then Secretary 
Long spoke as follows amid frequent 
interruptions for applause : — 

PRES. JOHN D. LONG. 

For a cut and dried cheer, that was 
a pretty good one. (Laughter.) 

Commencement is a misnomer. It 
should be Recommencement. This is 
the graduation day from the College 
Yard and the entrance day into the 
work of manhood, not only for the Class 
of 1903 but for every class here. For 
here and to-day we renew our youth 
and its buoyant pledges; the sunrise is 
again on our faces; and there is no such 
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thing as “ grizzling hair” or even “ for- 
ty year.” 

Then, too, we are to-day on an ab- 
solute level. If Emerson, whose name 
has recently been more than ever a 
household word, were now here he 
would sit on the same bench with his 
classmates. Indeed, his chief charac- 
teristic is that he was after all only a 
conspicuous type of the hard-headed, 
thrifty, shrewd, philosophic New Eng- 
lander. His phrases were the embod- 
iment, put sententiously, of the senti- 
ments of the plain people, — the acute 
men and women, his New England 
neighbors, who only lacked his knack 
with word and pen. Their fellowship 
with him was not badly stated (as 
Sam Hoar, who made the most neigh- 
borly and so the best speech about 
him, told us the other day) by Emer- 
son’s Concord fellow-citizen, Sam Sta- 
ples, who said, “anyhow, he kept his 
fences in repair.” 

In the spirit, therefore, of our eter- 
nal youth and equal footing, of affec- 
tion for old Harvard, of faith in her 
influence for good, of pride in her 
bright record, and of good comrade- 
ship with one another, I weleome you 
to these tables and to this cheer of rea- 
son and soul. Let me linger a moment 
longer to point, with the pride of a 
elassmate, and trying to express the 
profound affection and respect of every 
one of his classmates, to the bas-relief 
which on yonder wall they have lov- 
ingly and reverently erected during 
the last year to the memory of John 
Codman Ropes. Harvard had no more 
loyal son, her students no better or 
more sympathetic friend, and her 
alumni no truer comrade. We recall 
his contributions to military literature, 
to good citizenship, and to the best 
ideals of the scholar and the man. 
His life was a benediction. He loved 
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to portray the gallant deeds and great 
achievements of heroes, but, as this in- 
scription tells, he in the closet was as 
brave as any of them in the field. 

But I am not going to keep you 
longer with any words of my own. 
On the contrary, having an unusually 
large number of oracles on hand, Iam 
going to set them an example of that 
brevity which is the best contribution 
a presiding officer can make to a din- 
ner like this. 

President Eliot has followed, during 
the past year, his usual custom of add- 
ing still more to the usefulness of the 
university and to his own distinguished 
reputation in the greater field of gen- 
eral education and public speech. (Ap- 
plause.) If he is not careful, some 
enterprising newspaper man will be 
“mentioning” him for governor or 
president. In the latter case, none of 
you need apply for a secretaryship, as 
he would, if president, be his own cab- 
inet. (Laughter.) It is with great 
respect and pleasure that I now call 
him up. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT. 

I don’t know why Gov. Long should 
think that if I were President of the 
United States I should want no cabi- 
net. I must testify immediately that 
ever since I have been president of 
Harvard College I have had an invalu- 
able cabinet in the body called “ The 
President and Fellows of Harvard 
College.” 

My son just now spoke of the Uni- 
versity’s crown of grace, and I began 
to think what that crown was made of. 
Three precious jewels in that crown I 
thought of at once. 

The first is that very body, the 
President and Fellows of Harvard 
College. I know much about that 
body. I have served in it with 22 men, 
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all graduates of Harvard College and 
devoted to its interests. Three times 
during my service it has been com- 
pletely renewed, and more — three 
and a half times. Let me assure the 
assembled graduates that the service 
they render is most emphatically a 
jewel in the crown of Harvard. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

And then I know another. 
perfect cluster of jewels. It is the 
teachers of this institution. The ser- 
vice is a life-service; but how fast they 
are renewed. There is not a single 
teacher in the University with whose 
selection I have not been concerned 
save one, and that one was promoted 
in the first year that I became presi- 
dent. 

And then I know another jewel in 
the crown of Harvard, namely, the 
men who provide the University with 
the means of doing more and more 
good in our country and in this imme- 
diate community. It is a touching 
thing to see a reserved, quiet, Yankee 
business man come and say, with tears 
in his eyes which he finds it impossible 
to restrain, that he desires to establish 
a new field of work for the University 
in memory of his beloved father. It 
is a touching thing to see a great big 
athlete, now become rich, say with a 
trembling lip that he desires to give 
$65,000 to be used ina most appropri- 
ate manner to commemorate the ser- 
vices and worth of his chum and his 
chum’s father. (Applause.) 

I take two examples, both of which 
have occurred within a few days. But, 
gentlemen, there are hundreds of men 
that feel in just that way. Every 
class that attains to the dignity of 25 
years out of college comes and says, 
“What can we best do for the col- 
lege?” They make a great variety 
of answers—all good. I think the 
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most astonishing reply was that of the 
Class of ’79 that said they would give 
$100,000 for a stadium. But every 
class feels in that way: “ What can 
we do for the University ? ” 

Now, this spirit of our graduates is 
a bright jewel in the crown of Harvard. 
It characterizes large numbers of them. 
It is the spirit of the body — it is the 
temper of this society of scholars. 
“Give us a chance ; tell us what we 
can do, and we ’Il do it.” 

This very year our treasurer reports 
that the cash addition to the property 
of the College is $1,300,000. (Ap- 
plause.) Of that sum, $500,000 con- 
sists of contributions to the great un- 
dertaking of the Medical School. 

And that leads me to speak of this 
particular direction of the beneficence 
of the friends of the University — for 
medicine. More than $2,000,000 have 
been attracted to the Medical School 
undertaking. The money comes easier 
there than anywhere else. What is 
the reason? It is directed thus by 
the profound sense of gratitude of 
many men and women for the service 
which medicine has rendered to them, 
to their children, or to others dear to 
them. It is directed in this way by 
the conviction that many more discov- 
eries and unimagined blessings are 
coming out of medical study into the 
service of the world. This very day 
there have been added to the funds 
provided for the Medical School un- 
dertaking $285,000. (Applause.) And 
both gifts—there are two— come 
charged with the most sacred purpose 
to do good in this world. 

Gov. Long intimated quite distinctly 
that I had made a good many speeches 
during the past year. (Laughter.) I 
acknowledge the fact. I have. I often 
regret the frequency with which I am 
called upon for public speech. But I 
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have this apology — I feel it needs an 
apology :— I have never been able to 


satisfy myself that much good was 
done to the undergraduates and 
younger graduates by direct, personal 
exhortation in public. I have, there- 
fore, felt obliged to set, so far as is 
within my power, an example of en- 
deavoring to guide public thought in 
what seemed to me safe ways. I am 
convinced that, for young men of the 
average temperament and the average 
feelings of Harvard youth, an example 
of interest in the public welfare, an 
example of effort to serve the public, 
goes a great deal farther than exhor- 
tation. (Applause.) I offer you this 
apology for the recent frequency of 
my public speech. 


PRES. LONG. 

If President Eliot could hear from 
the people what I everywhere hear, 
from them, he would know that he has 
never made one speech too many. 

Whoever may be governor hereafter, 
we know who is governor now, — and 
he is a good one. He worthily and sat- 
isfactorily represents to-day the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, which 
is so dear to us, and with every fibre 
of the life of which our college for 
more than two and a half centuries 
has been interwoven. He has steadily 
strengthened his hold on the confi- 
dence of the people. (Applause.) But 
then why should n’t he, with such an 
immediate predecessor (turning to 
ex-Governor Crane), so deservedly 
honored to-day with a degree? (Ap- 
plause.) Or with such a predecessor 
of alittle remoter time? (Laughter.) 
I am going to call on him for an after- 
dinner speech — as David Copperfield 
said to the man at the bar, a genuine 
stunning one, with a good head to it. 
I trust he has not become so wedded 
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to one of his habits of the last half 
year as to respond with a veto. 
(Laughter.) His excellency Governor 
Bates. 


GOV. J. L. BATES. 

I shall not attempt to exercise any 
constitutional prerogative, this time. 
There is never any occasion for it 
when one has the presiding officer of 
this day at hand to smooth the way 
for him. I have followed him, a long 
way off, as Speaker of the Massachu- 
setts House, Lieutenant-Governor, and 
asGovernor. I do not intend to follow 
him, after his advice to-day, as Secre- 
tary of the Navy. In fact, I don’t 
think it would be an enticing position. 
He has left nothing for any other 
person to clean up. There are no 
more Cubas to be liberated, no more 
Porto Ricos to be captured, no more 
Philippines to be led on the highway 
of civilization. And there being no- 
thing left to take from Spain, I think 
I shall have to refuse to follow him 
there. 

But I am glad to come here and sit 
in this ancient hall and learn from 
you, if I may, at your feet, how it has 
been that you have been enabled, al- 
ways, to have your way without ever 
putting in a veto. I have come here 
to-day in obedience to custom. Since 
I have been here I have received a 
telegram, and also a messenger came 
to tell me, that that other institution, 
educational and otherwise, known as 
the General Court, is anxious to have 
its own commencement day, and is 
waiting for the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth to come and award the de- 
grees, honorary and otherwise. I come 
here because the voice of the people 
more than 100 years ago is heard ex- 
pressed in the constitution, calling 
upon the magistrate of this great Com- 
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monwealth to have tender solicitude 
over the welfare of this institution. I 
come because the voice of the people 
of old is duplicated by the voice of the 
people of to-day, who gladly see their 
chief magistrate on every Commence- 
ment Day coming to this ancient insti- 
tution. 

I come, too, obedient to the im- 
pulses of my own nature, which cause 
me to find great pleasure on this occa- 
sion and in this gathering. If one 
were to be asked what trait of char- 
acter had been most important in its 
influence upon the life of the Ameri- 
can people, he might well hesitate be- 
fore he answered. 

One, remembering the religious im- 
pulse that permeated the early set- 
tlers, looking about him and seeing the 
spires in every valley and the cathe- 
drals in every city, might well say 
that it is the religious spirit. Another, 
looking about him and turning back 
the pages of history, and finding that 
almost the first thing that the Puritans 
did was to launch on the Mystic a lit- 
tle craft that they called “ The Bless- 
ing of the Bay,” and from that time 
until this the people have largely been 
interested in trade, commerce, manu- 
factures, and various undertakings, 
would say it is the business spirit to 
which so much is due. Another, re- 
calling the beginnings of this Univer- 
sity in the wilderness, recalling the 
fact that the early settlers were edu- 
eated men, recalling that the governor 
of one of our sovereign states only a 
few days ago said, “ North Carolina 
is poor because she is illiterate; Mas- 
sachusetts is wealthy beyond a dream 
because she is educated,” I say it is 
the spirit of education to which we 
owe so much. Another, recalling that 
Myles Standish carried a man on his 
shoulder for the protection of the man, 
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recalling the scene when the minute- 
men gathered on Lexington green, and 
that this building is erected to com- 
memorate the devotion that Harvard 
felt for her great sons who fell in war- 
fare, and that the most holy shrine in 
the State is Memorial Hall, with its 
battle-flags, might say it is the mili- 
tary spirit to which most is due. But, 
however we might differ in these mat- 
ters, if we were asked to pick out one 
institution that had more to do than 
anything else with the life of the Com- 
monwealth and the American people, 
there would be a unanimity of senti- 
ment, all hands would point to Har- 
vard University as the one institution 
prominent above all others because of 
what it had done for the arts and sci- 
ences, because of its effect upon the 
political life and government of our 
people, because, indeed, of its effect 
in guiding the destiny of our people. 
PRES. LONG. 

What American does not have a 
warm place in his heart for Switzer- 
land, — the land of romance and pa- 
triotism, of William Tell and Louis 
Agassiz, where every boy wears an 
apple on the top of his head and every 
man carries a geologist’s hammer in 
his hand? One of its recent presi- 
dents was a soldier in our Union army. 
A distinguished representative of that 
gallant sister republic is with us to- 
day, —a representative of its liberty- 
loving spirit and of its scientific fame. 
Harvard this morning honored him, 
and we her alumni welcome him to our 
ranks, — Doctor Heinrich Angst. 


DR. HEINRICH ANGST. 

In behalf of my native country, the 
small, ancient republic of Switzerland, 
whose public servant I am, I offer my 


warmest, sincerest thanks for the great 
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honor conferred upon me to-day and 
the kind reception I find here. I hope 
to prove myself worthy of this great 
academic distinction. I shall continue 
to take an active interest in the impor- 
tant, and, I am glad to say, successful 
institution, your Germanic Museum, 
founded and directed by my able 
friend, Prof. Francke. I think our two 
republics now fully understand each 
other. Eight hundred thousand Swiss 
and descendants of such are now resid- 
ing in the United States. It may, 
therefore, be said that our small repub- 
lic has had a fair share in building up 
your great republic. And was it not 
Switzerland that gave to the United 
States, and to Harvard in particular, 
the two Agassiz, father andson? Now, 
I grieve to say that on the continent of 
Europe there is a great deal of envy 
and jealousy about your marvelous 
development, your power and wealth. 
These Swiss don’t join in this chorus of 
alarm and fear. On the contrary, they 
feel instinctively that every increase in 
the power of the United States, every 
warship you put on the ocean, means 
an additional guarantee of our inde- 
pendence. I will go one step farther, 
and say this, that we Swiss hope and 
believe that, if ever an attempt should 
be made upon our independence, your 
American eagle would swoop down 
upon our enemies and disperse them. 


PRES. LONG. 

While Harvard often gives degrees 
to men who in the outer world have 
achieved distinction, she does not for- 
get her own workers who by long and 
faithful and conspicuous service in her 
immediate field of instruction have 
earned honors at her hand. Among 
these she crowns to-day one who has 
especially enriched our literature and 
philosophy — Doctor William James. 
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[Prof. James’s address is printed 
earlier in this issue. ] 

It so happens that another of this 
same team is not only distinguished in 
letters, but is also a member of the 
Class of 1853, in which too was Presi- 
dent Eliot and which to-day celebrates 
the 50th anniversary of its graduation, 
although it probably wishes it did n’t. 
There was really no class of superla- 
tive splendor till four years later, but, 
as things went at the time, ’53 was a 
pretty fair class. It really isn’t so 
old as it looks. I usher in Doctor 
Adams Sherman Hill. 


PROF. A. S. HILL. 


This is a golden day for me. It is 
the day which ends the first half-cen- 
tury in the life of the Class of 1853, — 
a half-century beginning with the day 
on which our Alma Mater pushed us 
out of these quiet academic shades 
where we had spent four (not three) 
happy years, into the busy and boister- 
ous world. It is the day on which the 
dear Lady gives me, after thirty-one 
years of service, a signal token of her 
approval. 

I have been told that a speech from 
a graduate fifty years out of college 
always casts a gloom on an occasion 
like this. I am, then, a skeleton at 
the feast. 

But there was no gloom at our 
class dinner last evening. Though 
only thirty-six of us out of ninety are 
alive, twenty-seven were present, — 
the youngest sixty-nine years of age, 
the oldest seventy-five, and every 
one was in good condition, for every 
one is still at work in one way or an- 
other. 

The modesty characteristic of the 
Class of 1853 forbids me to say what 
we all think, — that it is the greatest 
and best class ever graduated, — or to 
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enumerate its achievements in and out 
of college, on land and water, in war 
and peace. I will say nothing of the 
living, for I will spare their blushes. 
Among the illustrious dead I may 
mention John Quincy Adams (whom 
we called Jack), who might have been 
governor of Massachusetts, had not 
your party, Mr. President [Ex-Gov- 
ernor Long], been dominant, and who 
was for years a member of the Corpo- 
ration, which owed much to the inde- 
pendence of judgment, vigor of char- 
acter, and unflinching candor peculiar 
to the Adams family ; Charles Carroll, 
our first scholar, who knew more lan- 
guages thoroughly than any other man 
since the tower of Babel fell ; El- 
bridge Jefferson Cutler, our class poet, 
who in 1861 — when patriotism had no 
drawbacks — delivered a Phi Beta 
Kappa poem which was circulated 
among the Union soldiers, then (with 
some changes, of course) among the 
Confederate troops, and then was re- 
printed in England to show what spirit 
animated the South ; Wilder Dwight, 
always a fighter and a leader of men, 
who would surely have been at the 
head of the Boston bar, had he not 
been killed at Antietam. And so I 
might go on to the end of the alphabet ; 
but it seems better to say of the class 
what Daniel Webster said of Bunker 
Hill Monument, “ There it stands ”’ — 
there, in the person of one who repre- 
sents, so far as a single individual can, 
the class as a whole, our alert and 
stalwart President. 

So far as a single individual can, I 
say, for, if there is one thing for which 
the Class of ’53 was (and is) distin- 
guished, it is individuality. Each man 
in the class stood on his own feet, and 
criticised every other man ; each was 
alaw untohimself. We agreed to dis- 


agree. And yet we had a strong class 
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feeling, a feeling which was stronger 
in the classes of that day, as most 
people believe, than in those of to-day. 

Individuality is also the watchword 
of the Department of English, of which 
I am the oldest living member. Every 
teacher has ideals of his own, and is 
left to choose his own methods and to 
work them out in his own way ; but 
each and all have the same general 
purposes in view. Each urges his pu- 
pils to form their own opinions, think 
their own thoughts, and express them 
in their own language. In all our 
work we seek, not to repress, but to 
stimulate originality, if originality 
there be, and to make our students 
realize that their success in whatever 
they undertake must always depend 
upon their own exertions. 

Each of us, moreover, impresses on 
his pupils the importance of the three 
things named by the President this 
morning in one of his addresses : thor- 
oughness, accuracy, and reverence for 
the past.. We lay more stress, per- 
haps, than the President does on the 
third thing he mentioned ; for we be- 
lieve that our modern life has drawn 
much from Greek and Roman, as well 
as from more recent, literature. For 
myself I feel that we in America are 
sometimes too modern. The gospel of 
self-trust which Emerson preached 
was sorely needed in his day; in ours 
the gospel of self-distrust might be 
preached to advantage. Instead of 
Lowell’s essay “ On a Certain Conde- 
scension in Foreigners,” useful as it 
was when written, we might well read 
ourselves a lesson on condescension to 
foreigners. 

In the matter of English, there is a 
great difference between the College 
as it is in the 20th century and the Col- 
lege as it was in the 17th, the 18th, 
and the first three quarters of the 
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19th century. In 1642, six years after 
the College was founded, students were 
forbidden to speak English out of the 
class room. At the first one hundred 
and twenty-one Commencements no 
English was spoken, all the exercises 
being in Latin, Greek, or Hebrew. It 
was not till 1763 that the first oration 
in English appears on the program, 
and it was not till 1825 that there were 
three orations in English. 

In 1874, for the first time, English 
was prescribed as a requirement for 
admission. In that year there were 
but two instructors, — the senior being 
the eminent scholar, Professor Child, 
who for many years labored unceas- 
ingly at tasks which were not to his 
taste and did not engage his best pow- 
ers. He did a part of the prescribed 
work in composition and rhetoric, and 
I did the rest. In 1874-75 only two 
elective courses were given, one in 
Anglo-Saxon and the history of the 
English language and one in English 
literature from Chaucer to Dryden, 
both conducted by Professor Child. 
There are now about forty teachers in 
the department of English and fifty 
elective courses. Though the pre- 
scribed English takes no more hours 
to-day than it did half a century ago, 
abundant opportunities are offered for 
the study of the mother tongue asa 
language, as literature, and as a means 
of expression. For better or worse, 
English now presents a wider field of 
choice and is chosen by a larger num- 
ber of students than any other subject. 

Early in the seventies, we were en- 
couraged in our work by the cry for 
more English in school and college 
that came from many quarters ; and 
from that day to this we have had the 
sympathy and the codperation of the 
public. Some of the changes that we 
have made from time to time have 
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been in response to the expressed wish 
of students, others in advance of their 
demands; but not one of them has 
proved unsatisfactory in its results. A 
few of these changes have encountered 
opposition ; but every one has had the 
support of the governing bodies. We 
are especially indebted to the Presi- 
dent, who, not content with helping the 
cause of good English by his precepts, 
has helped it perhaps even more by 
his example, as all who have heard 
him speak or have read any of his 
works are aware. As long ago as June 
18, 1879, he delivered an address at 
the first Commencement of Smith Col- 
lege to a graduating class of eleven 
women, in which he said: “I recog- 
nize but one mental acquisition as an 
essential part of the education of a lady 
ora gentleman, — namely, an accurate 
and refined use of the mother tongue.” 

While the President was writing 
this passage, did he foresee the ap- 
pointment of Mr. LeBaron Russell 
Briggs, a professor of English, to the 
presidency of Radcliffe College ? Will 
this prevision be mentioned in 1934, at 
the celebration of the hundredth anni- 
versary of our President’s birth, when 
the orator of the day speaks on “ Eliot 
as a Seer” ? 

Let me say, in conclusion, that I 
gladly accept the honor conferred upon 
me to-day as a recognition of the mer- 
its of the Class of 1853 and of the ser- 
vices to the University of all the 
teachers in the Department of Eng- 
lish, past or present, living or dead. 


PRES. LONG. 

I find next on my list of teachers 
whom Harvard has honored to-day, a 
Southern man with Northern proclivi- 
ties, a soldier of the Civil War, a dis- 
tinguished geologist, dean of the Sci- 
entific School, an old head and a young 
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heart as the college boys well know, 
and an athlete who still does his exer- 
cise every day at the gymnasium, but 
has the good sense to regard athletics 
as entitled to only a subordinate place 
in the college curriculum and not enti- 
tled to absorb the whole “demnition 
total.” I call up Doctor Nathaniel 
Southgate Shaler. 
PROF. N. S. SHALER. 

I shall not answer your hail to me 
as an ex-soldier, for my services in the 
Civil War were too slight to deserve 
such recognition, but had they been of 
the best I should not make answer in 
this hall until the names of the men 
of the South, alumni of Harvard, sol- 
diers of the Confederacy who died for 
the faith that was in them, are fitly 
recorded on the walls. 

I am glad to be hailed as an old 
instructor who has seen 39 years of 
service : who has had the pleasure of 
teaching near half of all who have 
ever graduated from Harvard College. 
I have seen a host of the sons of my 
first pupils and the grandsons are on 
their way here. Asa naturalist it is 
my trade to observe. Let me tell you 
some of the observations I have made 
on this procession of eight or ten thou- 
sand of our students in the twoscore 
years they have been filing past me, 
observations which I have had a good 
chance to make for the reason that I 
have been near to them. They are 
as follows :— 

It is very evident that the young 
men of to-day are morally far better 
than they were four decades ago. In 
this regard there has beena steady im- 
provement. Drunkenness has ceased 
to be a conspicuous evil ; gambling has 
practically disappeared: other vice 
has gone the like way. As Dean of 
the Scientific School I have charge of 
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about 600 men. In the last academic 
year there has been no new case of the 
above-noted vices brought to my at- 
tention ; nor has there been a charge 
of cheating laid against any of these 
students. The worst offenses have 
been neglect of duty by appointed tasks 
on the part of fellows who find our 
life too amusing for their good. The 
contrast between these conditions to- 
day and those of even twelve years 
ago when I became one of the poorest 
of deans is almost startling. 

The other side of this good picture 
is that the youths of to-day have less 
capacity for steadfast work than their 
fathers. There has been a serious 
degradation of the capacity for atten- 
tion in the less studious half of the 
men. ‘This has been observed by other 
old teachers besides myself. In my 
own experience I have found it neces- 
sary with my elementary class in ge- 
ology to omit sundry problems which 
require close connected thought, for 
the reason that I cannot hold the 
minds of the fellows to the task. You, 
as men of deeds, know that the main 
purpose of education is to develop at- 
tention. It is the first word a man 
hears on any field of action and per- 
haps the last. So far as we fail to de- 
velop this power we fail in our duty. 
Weare now failing to do it, for we are 
lying patient under this ill. 

I have sought patiently and with 
what skill I have been able to com- 
mand for the cause of this degradation 
of working power in our men. “My 
brethren of the Faculty know that I 
have been a nuisance at its meetings 
for fifteen years or more with my in- 
sistence on the nature of the disease 
and its remedy. The malady, my 
brethren, has its seat in the disease of 
athletics which is ravaging the educa- 
tional system of our English people ; 
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the fitting schools, as well as our col- 
leges. See where we stand. Next 
October we shall have almost 800 
new-comers in the College and the 
Scientific School. These youths, from 
the nature of the case, come to us 
under conditions which peculiarly 
require that they should at once and 
most insistently be set at once about 
their tasks. With them, as with newly 
recruited soldiers, it is the business of 
their commanders to see that they 
heed the command of attention. But 
do we attain thisend? Separate them 
from distractions, put them in condi- 
tions that favor a fit beginning of their 
work in the schools? Marvelous to 
tell, we introduce them to an atmos- 
phere of war. From the first of Oc- 
tober to Thanksgiving Day, by far 
the most important eight weeks of the 
year, the state of mind is that of active 
football war with Yale, Brown, Penn- 
sylvania, Indians, and what not in the 
way of enemies to be reckoned with, 
talked out, and shouted down. Is 
there any wonder that the capacity 
for attention, that corner-stone of 
education, and everything else worth 
doing, suffers inthis madness? Years 
ago, before the Athletic Committee be- 
gan its efforts to reform the evils of 
sports by giving us more of them, we 
had a time between football and base- 
ball of about four months, when there 
was a chance for our legitimate busi- 
ness, but now before the echo of the 
shouts for one series of games is over 
another begins. Match games of 
basket-ball, hockey, ete., keep up the 
excitement from the beginning of the 
first term to Commencement Day. 
You have noted, Mr. President, that 
I am the only member of the Faculty 
who regularly attends the Gymnasium. 
- Let me say further that I have found a 
great and enduring profit, boy and man, 
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from the sports in youth and from 
systematic exercise during manhood. 
This gives me a better right to protest 
against the excesses of that side which 
are now degrading our education here 
and throughout the English-speaking 
world. Iam so far for these means 
of exercise of body and mind that not 
altogether in jest I have proposed that 
we have one term given over to them, 
—a short term,—and that for the 
rest of the year we do a lot of work in 
the manner of men. 

My brother James has just told you 
that he is unhappily a stranger in this 
strange land, not being a member of 
any class, and has included me in that 
plight his fellow solitary. I beg leave 
to correct him. As a graduate of the 
Lawrence School in 1862, I hold that 
I am of right a member of that class, 
and my relations with the fellows have 
been such that I claim to be a mem- 
ber of any other “old class,” gradu- 
ating since I began to teach in 1864. 
In all those years and with those thou- 
sands to contend with I have never 
had from my classes, as other than 
Dean, a case to take before the Fac- 
ulty for discipline. There have been 
‘bad quarters of an hour’ between 
us, some very bad, but we have settled 
our business together. Best of all, in 
no case known to me or to the ever 
vigilant proctors, has a man tried to 
cheat me, for which the Lord’s name 
be praised! 

This life of mine as a teacher with 
you has been a good and wholesome 
life. So good, indeed, that I advise 
every one of you when he settles his 
accounts with St. Peter and betakes 
himself to his appointed place that he 
at once questions where is the best 
college ; that he enter there and bide 
as an instructor. By so doing he will, 
according to my experience, be sure to 
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keep his youth in heart well past three- 
score years. 


PRES. LONG. 

I now reach the last of the “Big 
Four.” A great astronomer known 
the world over, he long ago, without 
any prodding from the poet, hitched 
his wagon to a star, and if I can get 
him down from it, Iam going to ask 
him to speak. Although he lives in 
the heavens, I am sure he will be good 
enough not to talk over our heads — 
Doctor Edward Charles Pickering. 


PROF. E. C. PICKERING. 

After speaking of the great future 
open to the Harvard Observatory, if an 
important portion of its work should 
be for the benefit of Astronomy in 
general, and describing some of the 
newspaper accounts of his plan, Prof. 
Pickering stated that “the term Astro- 
nomical Union has led many persons 
to imagine that I proposed a merger, 
a union of existing funds, and control. 
Every astronomer knows that this 
would be impossible and absurd. What 
I actually proposed was the establish- 
ment of a new fund for the advance- 
ment of astronomical research by giv- 
ing aid to Astronomy regardless of 
individual, institution, or country. 
That is, the fund must be adminis- 
tered wholly unselfishly, and solely 
with the object of deriving the greatest 
scientific return from a given expen- 
diture. To carry the plan out fully, 
the amount should be that now needed 
for an observatory of the first class, 
say fifty thousand dollars a year. This 
sum does not seem excessive when we 
consider the extraordinary opportuni- 
ties now before us. Since the Prime 
Minister of England has said that the 
industrial prosperity of the United 
States is such that Great Britain can- 
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not hope to compete with it, unless 
existing conditions are changed, I need 
say nothing of the golden rain now 
falling on this country. Of the mil- 
lions now accumulating here, many 
will doubtless be given to science and 
art, and in the future, as in the past, 
we may expect that Astronomy will 
receive a liberal share. 

“Our industrial prosperity is largely 
due to codperation, work upon a gigan- 
tic scale, and skilful executive man- 
agement. Past experience and present 
advances show that, among the sciences, 
Astronomy may be especially devel- 
oped by these same methods. It is 
therefore proposed that an Advisory 
Committee of the leading astronomers 
be appointed to consider the most ur- 
gent needs of Astronomy, the subjects 
neglected because they are the least 
attractive, how codperation can be 
secured between different observato- 
ries, the applications for aid, the idle 
telescopes, and the memoirs still un- 
published. 

“ A few examples will serve to illus- 
trate the variety and _ international 
character of the work that ought to be 
undertaken, and how much might be 
accomplished at once even with a small 
expenditure. 

“1. Within a week a leading astro- 
nomer has written to me that he is bit- 
terly disappointed since the publica- 
tion of a laborious research on which 
he has been engaged for months, using 
the largest telescope in the world, is 
indefinitely postponed, for want of a 
few hundred dollars. 

“2. There is some reason to believe 
that the best place in the world fora 
very large telescope is in South Africa. 
A Jesuit Father deeply interested in 
Astronomy has this year gone to Bula- 
wayo. $3000, a small portion of the 
total expense, would furnish him with 
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a 12-inch telescope for an important 
research, to which he would gladly 
devote his time and furnish the other 
appliances needed. 

“3. $2500 annually for ten years 
would enable an astronomer in Hol- 
land to complete, for the northern 
stars, one of the most important astro- 
nomical undertakings of the nineteenth 
century, and one of those most needed 
at the present time. His past experi- 
ence renders him the one person com- 
petent to dothis. If undertaken here 
or elsewhere, the expense would be 
much greater. 

“For several reasons I recommended 
that this fund should be administered 
by Harvard. An institution conducted 
successfully for nearly three centuries 
may be regarded as fairly permanent. 
Last year, the Treasurer, on an in- 
vestment of fourteen million dollars, 
obtained a net return of four and eight 
tenths per cent. I do not believe that 
any trustee can be found more certain 
to carry out an unselfish plan than the 
President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege. Since two of the greatest finan- 
ciers the world has ever produced have 
each intrusted a million dollars to 
Harvard for its Medical School, who 
shall say that it is not a good trustee ? 
While aid to others should be one of the 
principal aims of every astronomer, it 
is singular that no observatory but ours 
has ever tried to make this an impor- 
tant part of its work. Yet the prin- 
cipal criticism on the entire plan has 
been, — Why Harvard? Why not 
Yale? Why not Columbia? Well, 
why not ? If a man’s object is to keep 
his name before the public, he had 
better take up pork, or pickles, or soap, 
and not Astronomy. On the other 
hand, if his real object is to advance 
science, it should make but little differ- 
ence under what auspices his work is 
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conducted. I too want instruments, 
I want buildings, I want to carry on 
researches on a scale not hitherto 
attempted, and if the means are pro- 
vided, it makes no difference to me by 
whom the funds are controlled. 

“Tf this plan is carried out, think of 
the opportunity offered to an astrono- 
mer who believes the only really use- 
ful work a man can do on this planet 
to be the study of the stars! Imagine 
looking over the whole field of Astro- 
nomy,and aided by the best experts that 
can be found, planning how the most 
important work can best be done, then 
finding the person best fitted in the 
world to do it, supplying him with 
the best instruments and other appli- 
ances, and finally seeing his results 
published in the most suitable form. 
Can we doubt that if this plan were 
carried out conscientiously, as great an 
advance may be expected in the twen- 
tieth century as has been made in the 
nineteenth ?” 


PRES. LONG. 

And now I present you one who com- 
bines rare attainments as a classical 
scholar with practical experience as an 
insurance authority. You need not 
fear, however, that he is here seeking 
the life of any of you. If he prefer to 
talk in Greek or Latin, we can, every 
one of us (with the exception perhaps 
of the President and the Faculty), un- 
derstand him perfectly well, but per- 
haps it is better he should speak in the 
vernacular — not the New York ver- 
nacular but the New England Yankee 
vernacular, the real thing — Doctor 
Charlton T. Lewis. 


DR. C. T. LEWIS 
spoke briefly. “The life of Harvard,” 
he said, “is more intimately associated 
with the political and social life of the 
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community around it than, so far as I 
am aware, is the life of any other uni- 
versity in the land. And this I wish 
to say with the greatest emphasis is of 
the profoundest importance, not only 
to the institution, but to the society 
around it and to the future of the com- 
monwealth and of the nation, of which 
it is so important and noble a part.” 


PRES. LONG. 

I am going to ask one of the whitest 
souls in our country, whom we are 
glad and honored to have sit with us 
at table to-day, to say the parting 
word — Mr. Booker T. Washington. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, 
the last speaker, confined himself to 
a brief declaration that the colored 
race is now passing through a very seri- 
ous struggle. “ Itis being tried as per- 
haps never a race before has been tried. 
The strain upon us is tremendous, and 
in passing through this period of our 
development I believe we have the 


sympathy of every man of Harvard.’’, 


In speaking of the friends of the 
negro, he paid tribute to the work of 
William H. Baldwin, Jr., and to Ros- 
coe Conkling Bruce, a graduate of 
the College last year. He also an- 
nounced that Leslie M. Hill, one of the 
Commencement speakers to-day, was 
to join in the work of lifting up his 
race. He referred to the fact that a 
few years ago the negro question was 
limited to only 4,000,000 of people, but 
to-day it concerns at least 22,000,000 
people of dark skins, in the Philippines, 
Porto Rico, the Sandwich Islands, and 
in America. The problem is a tre- 
mendous one, but it can be properly 
worked out. 


Pres. Long declared the exercises 
over. Then followed a great cheer for 
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Harvard and the singing of “ Auld 
Lang Syne,” and the graduates sepa- 
rated. 


THE OVERFLOW MEETING. 


A thousand or more of the younger 
graduates who could not or did not 
get tickets to the Alumni Dinner in 
Memorial Hall formed a second pro- 
cession after the first had left the Yard 
and marched to the Harvard Union. 
There they were entertained by 
speeches by Dean L. B. R. Briggs, 
°75, Dr. G. A. Gordon, ’81, Lieut.-Gov. 
Curtis Guild, ’81, W. H. Baldwin, Jr., 
’85, J. A. Wilder, ’93, and Evan Hol- 
lister, 95. W. H. Rand, Jr.,’88, pre- 
sided, and Chas. Warren, ’89, read a 
poem. Songs were sung, and the ex- 
ercises called out great enthusiasm. 
Evidently the Overflow Meeting has 
become a permanent affair. 


BASEBALL DINNER. 


A reunion and dinner of Harvard 
baseball players was held at the Uni- 
versity Club, Boston, on the evening 
of Commencement Day. All those 
present had played in one or more 
games against Yale during their col- 
lege course, except Flagg, ’65, who 
graduated before any Yale games were 
played, and Lowell, ’77, and Adams, 
99, who were managers of victorious 
Harvard nines. 

On the menu card were the full 
scores of both games played with Yale 
this year ; the record of all the games 
of the season, Harvard having won 19 
and lost 4; the prize bat averages, 
Randall, the first baseman, leading 
with an average of .524 ; and an excel- 
lent picture of the team. 

Every guest was given also a bro- 
chure containing a sketch of baseball 
at Harvard from 1863 to date; a com- 
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plete list of members of the University 
nine by classes from 1866 to 1903, with 
the number of games played by each 
man, a star indicating whether he ever 
played in a Yale game, and a record 
of all the Harvard-Yale games. 

The former members of the nine 
present included G. A. Flagg, captain 
of the original nine of 1865; F. G. 
Peabody, 69; Francis Rawle, ’69; A. 
W. Barnes, W. E. C. Eustis, and John 
Reynolds, ’71; J. A. Estabrook, ’73; 
Prof. Horatio S. White, ’73, chairman 
of the Athletic Committee, who was 
captain of the nine in 1872-73; S, H. 
Hooper, ’75; John F. Kent, captain of 
the ’75 nine; A. H. Latham, ’77; G. 
A. Sawyer, ’77 ; John Lowell, ’77; F. 
W. Thayer, ’78, captain of the winning 
teams of ’76, ’77, 78; F. M. Holden, 
80; W. H. Coolidge, ’81, captain in 
1880-81; W. H. Folsom, ’81; C. D. 
Burt, 82; C. A. Snow, ’82; Adams 
Crocker, ’85, captain in 1883; S. E. 
Winslow, ’85, captain of the nine that 
won every college game in his year; 
Dr. E. H. Nichols, ’86; G. W. Foster, 
’87; J. A. Gallivan, ’88; A. F. Holden, 
’88, captain of his football team, and 
also on the Mott Haven team; L. A. 
Frothingham, ’93; J. A. Highlands, 
’93; J. D. Upton, ’93; J. Wiggin, Jr., 
’93, captain in 1894; A. Dickinson, ’94, 
captain in 1893; R. E. Paine, ’94; A. 
A. Highlands, 95; J. J. Hayes, ’96; 
A. M. Winslow, ’96; James Dean, ’97, 
captain in 1896-97; C. J. Paine, ’97; 
Dr. D. D. Scannell, 97; R. H. Steven- 
son, Jr., 97; B. H. Hayes, 98; W. H. 
Rand, Jr., ’98, captain in 1898; W. S. 
Fitz, 99; B. H. Dibblee, ’99; P. D. 
Haughton, ’99, captain in 1899; Arthur 
Adams, ’99; E. H. Sears, 99; A. L. 
Devens, Jr., 02; O. G. Frantz, ’03; 
John Abbott, Law School; F. A. 
Campbell, Law School; Dr. M. H. 
Cutts, m ’83, who played in 1881. 
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CREW DINNER. 

On the evening of Commencement 
Day a reunion and dinner of men who 
have rowed on Harvard University 
crews was held at the Union, 73 men 
being present. There were represent- 
atives of the first University crew of 
1852, of the one that rowed at New 
London last year, and of most of the 
intermediate crews. After dinner, 
speeches were made by Pres. Eliot, J. 
M. Brown, captain and coxswain of 
the first two Harvard crews; A. L. 
Devens, ’°74, R. H. Dana, ’74, Prof, 
Hollis, and others. Grinnell Willis, 
70, presided. During the dinner a 
handsome loving cup was presented 
E. C. Storrow, ’89, coach of the ’99, 
’00, and ’01 crews. Those present not 
already named were : 

S. P. Sanger, ’83, Wm. Chalfant, Jr., 
82, W. W. Mumford, ’84, Gardner 
Perry, 89, C. B. Davis, ’84, A. K. 
Butler, ’88, T. Q. Brown, Jr., ’88, L. 
Davis, ’94, J. C. Bolan, ’76, E. W. 
Atkinson, ’81, Alvah Crocker, ’79, F. 
O. Lyman, ’71, W. G. Goldsmith, ’57, 
KE. D. Thayer, e ’76, J. H. Wads- 
worth, 98, E. Goddard, ’92, C. F. Liv- 
ermore, ’53, J. J. Colony, ’85, John 
Cranston, ’92, Luther Shepard, Jr., 
96, F. W. Smith, ’79, W. H. Schwartz, 
79, E. Farnham, ’66, John Greenough, 
65, H. A. Wadleigh, ’00, John Er- 
ving, 53, John Bryant, ’73, T. N. Per- 
kins, ’91, H. B. Howard, ’81, W. C. 
Loring, ’72, R. F. Herrick, ’90, H. W. 
Keyes, ’87, F. H. Allen, ’80, H. L. 
Morse, ’74, Tucker Daland, ’73, Wil- 
liam Blaikie, 66, B. L. Legate, ’77, 
R. S. Peabody, 66, James Purdon, 
95, James Otis, 81, E. D. Brandegee, 
81, L. N. Littauer, ’78, E. E. Smith, 
02, H. P. Henderson, ’01, J. H. Per- 
kins, 98, George Marvin, ’99, F. R. 
Swift, 99, C. M. Sheafe, ’98, C. A. 
Miles, 53, C. H. Schweppe, 702, F. L. 
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Sawyer, ’83, K. S. Lewis, ’96, G. L. 
Cheeney, 78, Hugh Bancroft, 98, 
James Lawrence, Jr.,’01, R. P. Blake, 
99, Guy Bancroft, ’02, B. G. Waters, 
94, C. T. Bond, ’94, H. S. White, ’73, 
D. F. Jones, 92, C. H. Beecham, ’83, 
Fulton Blake, 99, Harold Bullard, ’02. 


ELECTION OF OVERSEERS, 1903. 

Six Overseers were elected, viz.: 
For six years, F. L. Higginson, ’63, of 
Boston, Overseer 1897-1903; G. A. 
Gordon, ’81, of Boston, Overseer 
1897-1903; J. J. Storrow, ’85, of Bos- 
ton, Overseer 1897-1903; W. W. 
Goodwin, ’51, of Cambridge, nomi- 
nated by certificate; F. R. Appleton, 
°75, of New York. For three years, 
G. B. Shattuck, ’63, of Boston, Over- 
seer 1890-1902. 

The postal vote was unusually large. 
Last year the leading candidate, J. D. 
Long, received 1687 votes on the pos- 
tal vote and 787 at Commencement. 

The official vote follows : — 


Com- 

mence- 
Postal ment 

Ballot. Ballot. 
*F. L. Higginson, ’63....... 2176 781 
*G. A. Gordon, ’81......... 728 531 
*J. J. Storrow, ’85.......... 1967 661 
*W. W. Goodwin, °51....... ~ 502 
*G. B. Shattuck, °63........ 990 432 
O. W. Clifford, "GS... .00.. 518 225 
Nathaniel Thayer, ’71....... 751 320 
George Wigglesworth, ’74... 831 405 
*F. R. Appleton, °75........ 993 530 
R. M. Saltonstall, ’80....... 490 303 
W. A. Gardner, °84.......... 519 198 
P. R. Frothingham, ’86..... 830 376 
G. R. Fearing, Jr., ’93...... 387 267 


* Elected. 


Of the candidates voted for, N. 
Thayer has run four times, F. R. Ap- 
pleton four times, and W. A. Gardner 
five times. There are now only four 
members of the Board by election, S. 
Hill, ’79, R. Bacon, ’80, H. Putnam, 
’83, and J. J. Storrow, ’85, who grad- 
uated less than 25 years ago. 
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MEETINGS. 


ALUMNI. 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of the Alumni of Harvard College 
was held at 1 p.m. in Harvard Hall 
on Commencement Day, Pres. John 
D. Long in the chair. 

The records of the last meeting were 
read and approved. 

On motion of the Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams, it was Voted, that the 
article of the constitution requiring 
that the officers of the Association be 
elected by ballot be suspended, and 
that the President appoint a commit- 
tee of three to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year. The President ap- 
pointed on that committee the Hon. 
C. F. Adams, ’56, Gen. S. M. Weld, ’60, 
and Morris Gray, ’77. 

On motion of the Secretary, it was 
Voted, that the President appoint three 
members to the committee to suggest 
names for Overseers. The President 
appointed as such members A. L. 
Devens, ’74, William Schofield, ’79, 
and Robert Homans, ’94. 

The Treasurer submitted a state- 
ment showing an excess of expendi- 
ture over income of $79.98, due chiefly 
to the constantly increasing expenses 
of the Committee on Nomination of 
Overseers. Securities in his hands as 
treasurer amount to $2000, in 4 per 
cent. bonds of the West End Street 
Railway Co. It was Voted, that the 
report of the Treasurer be accepted 
and placed on file. 

The committee appointed to nomi- 
nate officers for the ensuing year 
reported the following list. All the 
persons named were unanimously 
elected to the offices for which they 
were nominated: Pres.: Samuel Hoar, 
Concord. Vice-presidents : C. J. Bona- 
parte, Baltimore; M. S. Snow, St. 
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Louis ; S. A. Green, Boston; H. C. 
Lodge, Nahant ; Bellamy Storer, Cin- 
cinnati; William Lawrence, Cam- 
bridge ; Theodore Roosevelt, Wash- 
ington ; J. C. Gray, Boston; W. H. 
Moody, Haverhill; G. E. Adams, Chi- 
cago. Directors: Moses Williams, 
Boston ; Robert Grant, Boston; R. 
H. Gardiner, Gardiner, Me.; Henry 
Parkman, Boston ; R. M. Saltonstall, 
Boston ; A. J.Garceau, Boston ; G. R. 
Fearing, Jr., Boston. Treas.: S. L. 
Thorndike, Weston. Sec.: Stephen 
Chase, Dedham. 

On inquiry by Gen. S. M. Weld as 
to what steps had been taken by the 
Executive Committee to carry out the 
recommendations made at the annual 
meeting, 1902, providing for the com- 
pression of events of the Commence- 
ment season into one week, the Secre- 
tary reported that nothing had as yet 
been effected, owing to the objections 
of the Corporation to observe Com- 
mencement a week earlier than has 
been the custom, and of the Senior 
Class to observe Class Day on Monday. 
It was then Voted, on motion of Gen. 
Weld, that the matter of the change 
in the Commencement exercises be 
again referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Stephen Chase, ’86, Sec. 


N. B. The committee to suggest 
names for Overseers is as follows: 
Frank Merriam, ’71, Rockwood Hoar, 
76, William Farnsworth, ’77, T. K. 
Lothrop, ’49, A. A. Lawrence, ’70, C. 
M. Weld, ’80, A. L. Devens, ’74, Wm. 
Schofield, ’79, Robert Homans, ’94. 


DENTAL, 


The seventh consecutive “ Alumni 
Day” was observed at the School 
Building on North Grove St., Monday 
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morning, June 22, 1903 ; 180 persons 
registered. 

The work of the Junior and Senior 
classes was admirably shown in the 
Mechanical Department, but the Oper- 
ative Department made but little pre- 
paration. The clinics and conferences 
— 35 in number — were successfully 
carried out. 

The papers read were very interest- 
ing and instructive, viz.: N. A. Stan- 
ley, d ’84, New Bedford, “ Points of 
interest in a twenty years’ practice ;” 
C. E. Parkhurst, d ’97, Somerville, 
“ After six years in Dentistry ;” W. 
W. Marvel, d ’00, Fall River, “ Lon- 
gevity and efficiency.” 

The 32d annual meeting and ban- 
quet was held at Young’s Hotel, Bos- 
ton, at 5 p.M. with social gathering, 
ete., and at 6.25 o’clock 138 persons 
— preceded by the President and hon- 
ored guest—assembled at the ban- 
quet board and sang “ Fair Harvard” 
with an orchestra accompaniment. 
During the progress of the dinner in- 
strumental music was rendered. ‘The 
reading of the annual records was dis- 
pensed with, but the reports of the 
Council and of the Treasurer were 
given and approved. 

The necrology report by the Secre- 
tary follows :— 

1872. George William Geist, born 
in Hesse-Darmstadt, Germany, Sept. 
27, 1836; died in Frankfurt-am-Main, 
Germany, June 6, 1900; was a corre- 
sponding member of this Associa- 
tion. 

1881. Otis Franklin Smith, born in 
Boston, April 22, 1858; died in Cam- 
bridge, June 13, 1903. He was nota 
member of this Association. 

1894. Eugene Everett Arnold, born 
in Pawtucket, R. I, May 9, 1868 ; 
died there, Nov. 8, 1901. He was an 
active member of this Association. 
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1901. Emery William White, born 
in Millers Falls, Sept. 27, 1874 ; died 
in Park City, Utah, Sept. 15, 1902. 
He was not a member of this Associa- 
tion. 

The Nominating Committee re- 
ported, through its chairman, Dr. J. 
A. Reilly, the result of the ballot on 
the Australian or Mail system, viz. : 
Pres., C. E. Perkins, d ’90, Brockton; 
vice-pres., A. H. Stoddard, d ’87, 
Boston ; sec., Waldo E. Boardman, 
d ’86, Boston ; treas., E. P. Holmes, 
d ’88, Boston; executive committee, 
W. E. Boardman, d ’86, chairman ; 
W. P. Cooke, d ’81, for term of two 
years ; H.S. Parsons, d ’92, for term 
of one year. 

The constitution was amended in 
several important particulars, the 
principal one being for the election of 
three trustees, who shall have charge 
of the Life Membership funds, the 
Treasurer of the Association to be a 
member of said board of trustees. The 
Society then proceeded to ballot for 
the other two trustees for two and 
three years respectively, which re- 
sulted as follows: Frederick Bradley, 
d ’86, Newport, R. I., for two years ; 
J. T. Paul, d ’91, Boston, for three 
years. 

The constitution was further amend- 
ed to allow the graduating class to join 
the Association without payment of an 
initiation fee, if they join at time of 
graduation. 

A motion was carried authorizing 
the President and Secretary to issue 
delegates’ certificates to all members 
intending to be present at the National 
Dental Association in Asheville, N. C., 
July 28-31, 1903, to the number of 
one delegate for every six members. 

When coffee and cigars were reached, 
Pres. L. D. Shepard opened the post- 
prandial exercises in well-chosen words, 
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referring to the many distinguished 
men who had honored the Associa- 
tion with their presence. He then in- 
troduced the distinguished dentist of 
New York city, Safford G. Perry, 
D.D.S. 

Dr. Perry humorously referred to 
his experiences of that morning of 
being taken about the city, whirled 
down into the subway, and rapidly 
sent up into the air on the elevated 
railway, when emerging from the 
depths of the earth. His topic was 
“ New England.” After his discourse, 
he read an original poem of 43 verses 
on New England. 

The next speaker, Dean E. H. Smith, 
described the changes now taking place 
in the Dental School, and stated that 
“in the future, applicants for admis- 
sion to the Harvard Dental School 
must show some mechanical skill. In 
the examination of the applicant we 
must determine his mechanical fitness 
for our profession, for this is one of 
the greatest needs of his future suc- 
cess. 

“The question of the mechanical 
skill among our students is one that 
shall hereafter be seriously considered. 
The man in his Junior year is usually 
behind in his mechanical work, but 
after this period he usually goes for- 
ward ata much more rapid pace. But 
unfortunately there are some that do 
not. We try to eliminate these men, 
who are incompetent, but do not al- 
ways succeed. Out of the 33 men who 
have applied for a degree this year, 27 
have qualified.” 

Dean Smith referred to the criti- 
cisms made in one of the essays read 
at the morning session of Alumni Day, 
by saying that the gentleman saw fit 
to criticise some things with reference 
to the School, although he thought his 
strictures are applicable only to the 
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teachers. He replied by saying he 
wanted the critic and others to know 
that the teachers and officers do more 
than they ever get credit for. 

The critic pointed out the errors, 
but considerately suggested the rem- 
edy. This was something to be thank- 
ful for, for we have critics amongst us 
who are pessimistic and fail to point 
out any solution. Dean Smith said 
further, that the School was open for 
criticism and suggestions, for a school 
with no internal disorder has no need 
of existence. 

Prof. Fillebrown was next called 
upon and compared the Class of 1869 
and that of the present, relative to the 
great advance made since he gradu- 
ated. 

Prof. Brackett told of being the 
oldest in line of service in the Dental 
School from the dental ranks, but said 
that Prof. Bowditch, of the Medical 
School, outranked him by several 
years on the Dental Staff. 

Asst.-Prof. Potter referred to the 
advanced preliminary education of the 
students in the School. 

The other speakers were the newly 
elected President, Dr. Perkins, and 
the President of the Class of 1903, 
John B. Davis (A. B., 1901). 

The following have joined the As- 
sociation since our last annual meet- 
ing: J. Austin Furfey, d ’95, 235 
Marlboro’ St., Boston; Henry C. 
O’Brien, d 95, The Charlesgate, Bos- 
ton; Wm. D. Squarebrigs, d ’98, 333 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston; Oliver 
P. Wolfe, d ’98, Canton ; Norman B. 
Nesbett, d ’99, New Bedford ; Hugh 
K. Hatfield, d ’01, 129 Marlboro’ St., 
Boston ; James W. Cutler, d ’01, 
Providence, R. I.; Walter C. Miner, 
d ’02, 66 Huntington Ave., Boston; 
Charles D. Cobb, d ’02, Arlington; 
George F. Wolfe, d ’02, Norwood ; 
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John B. Davis, d ’03, Newtonville ; 
Martin B. Dill, d’03, Newton Centre; 
Frederick C. Peterson, d ’03, West 
Gardner; Frank P. Simpson, d ’03, 
Brunswick, Me.; Thomas W. L. Wil- 
son, d ’03, Melbourne, Australia ; 
George H. Wright, d ’03, Boston; Lu- 
ther D. Shepard, Jr., d ’02, 330 Dart- 
mouth St., Boston (life member). 

The Secretary, Dr. P. W. Moriarty, 
of the Class of 1889 reported that of 
the 17 members all were alive except 
one — Caleb H. Shepard, who died in 
1892. One member, Wm. F. Gay, is 
now practicing successfully as a phy- 
sician in Boston. Three members are 
located in Boston and the others are 
seattered throughout Europe and 
America. 


Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, See. 


HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

The Alumni of the School held their 
annual meeting in the chapel, June 23. 
Considering the rain which had de- 
scended upon Boston and the neighbor- 
hood for nearly two weeks, there was 
a good attendance. The meeting this 
year was particularly fine. 

The Rev. W. H. Lyon gave the 
morning paper on “ The Effect of Cur- 
rent Criticism on the Prevalent Ideas 
concerning Jesus.” Dr. Lyon gave a 
scholarly résumé of the results of the 
higher criticism of the New Testa- 
ment, and then with great skill, beauty, 
and spiritual insight he showed how 
little this destructive criticism had 
taken from what was really essential 
to our reverence for Jesus. Dr. De 
Normandie expressed the feeling of 
every one who heard the address when 
he said of it, “ The first part was ruth- 
lessly destructive, and the last part 
was wonderfully constructive.” 

The Rev. S. C. Beach was the ne- 
crologist of those of our number who 
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during the past year have joined the 
great majority. 

The business meeting elected Dr. 
Lyon president, the Rev. H. G. Spauld- 
ing vice-president, the Rev. Roderick 
Stebbins secretary, and the Rev. Ed- 
ward Hale and the Rev. C. F. Russell 
members of the executive committee. 

Dinner was served in one of the 
large rooms of the Harvard Union, 
and was adequate in every respect. 
Dr. James De Normandie presided 
with mingled wit and wisdom, and 
gave to each speaker a most happy 
introduction. 

The first speaker was Prof. F. G. 
Peabody, D. D., who in his official ca- 
pacity as dean spoke for the School. 
He gave some interesting statistics. 
During the past ten years there have 
been 178 ordained ministers sent out 
from the School, 72 of whom were 
Unitarians, and the remaining 106 
were distributed among the Episcopa- 
lians, the Methodists, the Baptists, the 
Trinitarian Congregationalists, and 
the Dutch Reformed Church. At pre- 
sent there are eight full professors con- 
nected with the School, one assistant 
professor, three instructors, and the 
librarian, making a teaching and ad- 
ministrative force of great ability. 
The changes in the policy of the 
School, notably the increase in 1886 
of the requirements for admission, 
making the degree of A. B. a neces- 
sity, and the increase in 1897 of the 
fee for tuition from $50 to $150 have 
caused great fluctuations in the attend- 
ance. There has been a flooding tide, 
and then a great reaction. The tide 
now is returning, for the number of 
students the past year has been 37 
with a good prospect for the coming 
year. A closer relation is continually 
growing between the Divinity School 
and the other departments of the Uni- 
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versity, the professors in the School 
teaching other than divinity students, 
and the divinity students taking other 
courses than those offered by the 
School. 

Under the will of Miss Mildred 

dverett, the daughter of the late Dean 

Everett, a portion of her property be- 
comes immediately available for the 
publication of an undenominational re- 
view, to be edited by the Faculty, and 
to be carried on in the spirit of Dr. 
Everett, whose heart was so much in- 
terested in such a review. The amount 
of property left for this purpose by 
Miss Everett is not at present large 
enough to establish a review of the 
size of the New World or the Hibbert 
Journal ; but, after the payment of 
some life legacies, her full estate 
reverts to this fund, so that ulti- 
mately a dignified and able review is 
secured. 

Dr. Peabody went on to speak of 
the hope that the chapel may be en- 
tirely renovated as a memorial to Dean 
Everett, as good progress in raising 
money for the purpose has already 
been made. The proportions of the 
chapel are particularly beautiful, and 
lend themselves with peculiar adapt- 
ability to the changes proposed. Five 
memorials for the chapel are also rea- 
sonably certain, one of these to Chan- 
ning, who dedicated the chapel, and 
another to Emerson, who here gave his 
famous Divinity School Address. 

While the Dean was speaking, Pres. 
Eliot entered and was greeted with 
great enthusiasm by the men, who 
rose from their seats and applauded 
heartily. 

Dr. H. P. Bowditch, of Boston, the 
next speaker, gave what he called the 
medical review of the clerical profes- 
sion. He confined his remarks largely 
to the temperance question, urging 
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upon all ministers a more discriminat- 
ing attitude toward the use and abuse 
of intoxicating liquors. 

Pres. Eliot made an inspiring ad- 
dress, in which he justified the exist- 
ence of an undenominational divinity 
school, and showed by examples the 
success that had attended the attempt 
to place the same financial obligations 
upon the students of theology as were 
placed upon students in other depart- 
ments of the University. 

Dr. John Tetlow, master of the 
Girls’ High and Latin School, Boston, 
and Dr. G. A. Gordon of the Old 
South Church, were the last speakers. 
Dr. Tetlow was most appreciative of 
the ministry in the few words he said 
of how the ministry looks to the 
teacher, and Dr. Gordon fittingly 
brought the meeting to a close with 
characteristic words upon the power 
of the ideal. The morning and the 
afternoon were rare occasions; and 
the gathering broke up with strength- 
ened loyalty to the Alma Mater who, 
whatever her demands, gives far more 
than she receives. 

Roderick Stebbins, ’81, Sec. 


HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE. 

At the annual meeting on June 23 
the following officers were elected : 
Pres., Charles Francis Adams, 56, of 
Lincoln ; vice-presidents, James Read 
Chadwick, ’65, of Boston; James 
Barr Ames, ’68, of Cambridge ; Wil- 
liam Lawrence, ’71, of Cambridge ; 
Francis Cabot Lowell, ’76, of Boston ; 
sec. James Atkins Noyes, ’83, of 
Cambridge ; treas., Winthrop How- 
land Wade, ’81, of Dedham; council, 
for the term ending in 1906, Robert 
Todd Lincoln, 64, of Chicago, IIl. ; 
James Jackson Storrow, ’85, of Bos- 
ton, Valentine Mott Porter, ’92, of 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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LAW SCHOOL. 

The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Law School Association was held at 
the rooms of the Boston Bar Associa- 
tion in the Federal Building, Boston, 
June 23, 1903, at 3.30 p.m. Various 
reports were read and approved and 
the Association was found to be in ex- 
ceedingly flourishing condition, both as 
respects to membership and finances. 
The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Pres., Joseph H. 
Choate, / 54, New York. Vice-pres., 
James C. Carter, / ’55, New York; 
John Andrews Peters, L. S. 744, 
Maine ; Alfred Russell, 7 ’52, Michi- 
gan; Melville Weston Fuller, L. S. 
55, District of Columbia ; Richard 
Olney, / 58, Massachusetts ; Henry 
Billings Brown, L. 8. 59, District of 
Columbia; Albert Stickney, / ’62, 
New York; George Gray, L. S. 63, 
Delaware ; Charles Matteson, L. S. 
63, Rhode Island; Simeon Eben Bald- 
win, L. S. ’63, Connecticut ; George 
Brooks Young, / 63, Minnesota; Rob- 
ert Todd Lincoln, L. S. 65, Llinois ; 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, / ’66, Mas- 
sachusetts; John Sanders Duncan, /’67, 
Indiana; Samuel Fessenden, J ’70, 
Connecticut; Augustus Everett Wil- 
son, L. S. ’70, Kentucky ; Jacob 
Klein, 7 ’71, Missouri ; Francis Rawle, 
1 °71, Pennsylvania; Henry Clay 
Simms, L. S. ’72, West Virginia ; 
Hugh McDonald Henry, /’73, Nova 
Scotia ; Charles Joseph Bonaparte, / 
74, Maryland ; Edward Oliver Wol- 
cott, 1’75, Colorado ; William Albert 
Keener, / ’°77, New York; Louis Dem- 
bitz Brandeis, / ’77, Massachusetts. 
Secretary, Robert L. Raymond, / ’98, 
Boston. Treasurer, Edmund K. Ar- 
nold, / ’98, Boston. The council, term 
expiring 1907: Henry Ware Putnam, 
1’71, Boston; Joseph B. Warner, /’73, 
Cambridge; Louis D. Brandeis, / ’77, 
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Boston. The council, term expiring 
1906, to fill a vacancy, Charles S. 
Rackemann, L. S. ’81, Boston. 

Robert L. Raymond, ’95, Sec. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

The Lawrence Scientific School As- 
sociation met on June 23 and elected 
the following officers for the ensuing 
year: W. H. Niles, s’66, pres. ; C. 
D. Lamson, s’65, first vice-pres. ; S. 
P. Sharples, s’66, second vice-pres. ; 
J. L. Love, p ’90, sec. and treas. ; and 
N. S. Shaler, s 62, E. C. Pickering, s 
65, and F. L. Fish, L.S.S.’69, members 
of the council. The Association elected 
S. H. Seudder, s 62, an honorary mem- 
ber. The Treasurer presented the 
financial report for the year ending 
June 23, which was accepted. The 
appropriation of 3150 for the Law- 
rence Scientific School Association 
scholarship was voted. The Treasurer 
was instructed to provide at the Com- 
mencement of 1904 a luncheon for the 
members of the Association. Other 
matters of business were attended to 
which are not of general interest. 

J. L. Love, p’90, See. 


MEDICAL ALUMNI. 

The 12th annual meeting of the 
Harvard Medical Alumni Association 
was held in Boston on the evening of 
June 24, 1903. The first triennial 
dinner was held on the same evening 
at Hotel Westminster. There were 
151 members present. The following 
officers were elected: Pres., C. F. 
Folsom, M. D., of Boston; ten vice- 
presidents: J. C. Webster, M. D., of 
Chicago, Ill.; F. W. Borden, M. D., 
of Ottawa, P. Q.; G. B. Shattuck, 
M. D., of Boston; E. D. Leavitt, 
M. D., of Butte City, Mont. ; Beverly 
MaeMonagle, M. D., of San Francisco, 
Cal.; I. N. Bloom, M. D., of Louis- 
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ville, Ky.; R. W. Wilcox, M. D., of 
New York; J. N. Hall, M. D., of 
Denver, Colo.; P. J. Eaton, M. D., 
of Pittsburg, Pa. ; E. Fitch Cushing, 
M. D., of Cleveland, O. ; treas., W. H. 
Prescott, M. D., of Boston ; sec., G. S. 
Whiteside, M. D., of Boston ; asst.- 
sec., J. G. W. Knowlton, M. D., of 
Boston; councilors, to serve from 
1903 to 1907: C. J. Blake, M. D., 
of Boston ; Henry Jackson, M. D., of 
Boston ; Malcolm Storer, M. D., of 
Boston. 

Dr. C. J. Blake, president of the 
Association, officiated as toast-master 
and introduced the speakers very hap- 
pily. At the outset he took occasion to 
say that the project of the new Medi- 
eal Department for Harvard Univer- 
sity, and its new buildings, would 
be the subject for consideration. Re- 
ferring to what he termed the new era 
of medical education in this country, 
he deemed it fortunate to have as a 
guest one who had foretold and helped 
to fulfil the coming of the new move- 
ment, Dr. H. P. Bowditch. 

Dr. Bowditch spoke of the enormous 
size of the buildings contemplated, due 
largely to the extension of the labora- 
tory method of instruction. He dwelt 
upon the province of the lecturer and 
the needs of the elective system, and 
concluded with the prediction that by 
the next triennial dinner more definite 
results may be reported, hoping that 
in the mean time the buildings would 
meet with no untoward accidents in 
the process of their construction. 

The next speaker, Dr. J. C. Warren, 
was introduced by the President as 
not only a generous giver to Harvard 
University, both of his intellectual 
power and his earnestness, but also as 
a “generous inciter of others.” Dr. 
Warren devoted his remarks to an 
enumeration of the great gifts to the 
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institution, and concerning the co- 
operation of the Brigham and other 
hospitals in the work that Harvard is 
doing. Appreciative reference was 
made to the gift of $250,000 by one 
who wished to remain unknown. 

The President then asked Dr. A. T. 
Cabot to speak as the medical member 
of the Corporation of Harvard Uni- 
versity. The speaker detailed the 
clinical advantages made possible, as 
well as the scientific work that has 
been going on for years, making itself 
felt throughout the country and the 
world. He alluded to the labors of the 
bacteriologists, the cancer investiga- 
tions, the discoveries of Dr. Council- 
man in the etiology of smallpox, draw- 
ing the conclusion that such work 
makes this School a specially favorable 
place for all medical research, and that 
money devoted in this direction is well 
spent. 

Mr. C. A. Coolidge, ’81, followed 
with a description of the architectural 
beauty of the buildings, and the con- 
venience in the arrangements of the 
various laboratories, promising that by 
the next triennial dinner the members 
should see the buildings in a shape to 
speak for themselves. 

Pres. Blake’s yielding of the chair 
to his successor was graceful in word 
and manner, and the incoming presi- 
dent, Dr. C. F. Folsom, followed. He 
reviewed the history of medical in- 
struction in the College, its progress in 
the struggle against “that failure to 
grasp the situation misnamed conser- 
vatism,” and traced the growth of 
what he called the Harvard spirit. 
While cherishing pride in her tradi- 
tions, he still felt that there were prob- 
lems yet to be solved. The speaker 
deplored the small representation of 
medical men in the machinery of gov- 
ernment of the University, but hoped 
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the day of better things was coming. 
He thought a lesson could be learned 
from the Medical School, and because 
the public seems to approve their work, 
he believed it was a lesson which the 
College might be wise not to be late 
in learning. 
George S. Whiteside, m ’97, Sec. 


PHI BETA KAPPA. 

The Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa met as usual in Cambridge on 
June 25, the day after Commence- 
ment. At the business meeting, held 
in the forenoon in Harvard Hall, the 
following honorary members were 
elected: A. A. Howard, professor of 
Latin in Harvard University ; Theodore 
Lyman, instructor in Physics ; Ira N. 
Hollis, professor of Engineering ; 
James Ford Rhodes, of Boston, histo- 
rian; Carroll D. Wright, United States 
Commissioner of Labor, and president 
of the Collegiate Department of Clark 
University. 

The following five members of the 
Class of 1903 were elected regular 
members on the nomination of the im- 
mediate members, in addition to others 
elected from their Class: Edwin De T. 
Bechtel, of Calcium, Pa.; Stuart Blai- 
kie, of New York; Grenville Clark, 
of Burlington, Vt.; Leslie P. Hill, of 
Orange, N. J.; Thornton M. Ware, of 
Fitchburg. 

A report in regard to increasing the 
number of members from each class 
was presented by the committee to 
which the subject had been referred, 
but no action was taken. The report 
will be printed and distributed to the 
members. 

Requests having been received from 
committees representing Colorado Col- 
lege, the University of Denver, Tulane 
University, the University of Texas, 
and the University of Virginia for the 
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indorsement of applications on behalf 
of these colleges for the establishment 
of new chapters, the desired indorse- 
ment was granted. 

The officers of the Society for next 
year are: A. S. Hill, ’53, pres.; John 
D. Long, ’57, vice-pres.; Henry G. 
Denny, ’52, treas.; William C. Lane, 
’81, corresponding secretary. 

The literary exercises were held in 
Sanders Theatre at noon. The orator 
of the day, the Hon. C. D. Wright, 
spoke on the Nature and Scope of Ro- 
mantic Socialism. The poet was Prof. 
L. B. R. Briggs, Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, whose poem, 
spoken with deep feeling and admir- 
able expression, was entitled “ Mater 
Fortissima,’”’ and celebrated the Uni- 
versity at this Commencement season. 
The hushed attention with which the 
company listened and the sharp burst 
of applause which followed showed 
how strongly the speaker had moved 
his audience. 

The Society dined for the second 
time in the Living Room of the Har- 
vard Union, and enjoyed the dignity 
and beauty of its new “ house of enter- 
tainment” (to use the expression of 
the brethren of Phi Beta Kappa of 
more than a century ago). The flow 
of wit and anecdote, wise counsel, and 
incisive comment on current affairs 
was no less abundant and spontaneous 
than when the Society gathered about 
the simpler board spread in Massachu- 
setts Hall, where old custom and fa- 
miliar associations added a peculiar 
charm not soon to be forgotten. 

William C. Lane, ’81, Corresp. Sec. 


ATHLETICS. 


Prof. Dollis’s Retirement. 


In the Graduates’ Magazine for De- 
cember, 1892, Prof. J. W. White gave 
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a detailed history of the Athletic Com- 
mittee up to that time. During the 
years immediately following Prof. J. 
B. Ames was chairman, and he achieved 
a great work in raising the standard 
of sportsmanship, and especially in 
checking the brutality of play in foot- 
ball. In 1895 and 1896 Prof. J. H. 
Beale, Jr., was chairman, but during 
his second year the pressure of other 
duties forced him to hand over the 
active direction to Prof. I. N. Hollis, 
who had been appointed a member of 
the committee in June, 1895. In 1897 
Prof. Hollis was elected chairman of 
the committee, and he has served in 
that position until last June, when he 
declined a reappointment. 

Prof. Hollis’s term of office covers 
some of the most interesting events in 
the history of Harvard Athletics, a 
brief summary of which will serve to 
remind Harvard men how much has 
been done in the past eight years. 
First of all, the regulations for ath- 
letie sports were framed and pub- 
lished. Then the migration of sports 
from Holmes and Jarvis to Soldier’s 
Field took place. The baseball cage 
was built, a new gridiron was laid out 
and completed, and the track was con- 
structed. In 1896, and again in 1897, 
Mr. R. C. Lehmann was invited to 
come from England to coach the crew. 

The fence on Soldier’s Field has been 
put up; the Gate Lodge and the New- 
ell Gate were built, and the grounds 
were completely regraded. The money 
required for the new Boat-house was 
procured from the New York Har- 
vard Club. The Newell Boat Club 
was formed, and general rowing was 
greatly stimulated by the competition 
between the Newell and the Weld. 
Plans for the complete arrangement of 
Soldier’s Field have been agreed upon, 
and a Stadium, — which some College 
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wit suggests shall be called the Hol- 
liseum, — towards which the Class of 
1879 has given $100,000, is now in 
process of construction, and will be 
ready for the Yale game this Novem- 
ber. The Stadium was entirely Mr. 
Hollis’s idea; he had made plans for 
it before any money was in sight; and 
he has spent the summer superintend- 
ing its construction. Some 80,000 
square feet of land have recently been 
bought, thus making the Soldier’s 
Field inclosure complete, bounded on 
all sides by streets. 

The management of the Athletic 
accounts has been reduced to a busi- 
ness system, with a permanent book- 
keeper. The rooms of the Association 
have been removed to the Harvard 
Union. A combination athletic ticket 
has been introduced. 

In “diplomacy,” which has come to 
be the prime consideration in intercol- 
legiate sports, the Athletic Committee 
under Prof. Hollis has stiffly main- 
tained amateur ideals. It negotiated 
the five-year agreement with Yale, 
which expired last year, and the new 
agreement recently adopted. 

The transformation brought about 
in these eight years has been vital. 
The reorganization of sports on Sol- 
dier’s Field has been done once for all, 
and divides the old days from the new. 
Hardly less important is the improved 
spirit of sportsmanship which has been 
fostered. 


Baseball. 


The work of the University Nine 
through the latter part of May and 
the early weeks of June was sufficiently 
varied to make prophecies on the Yale 
series worthless. Bad _ base-running 
in some of the games won, and a 
wretched, utter inability to hit in the 
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games lost, called forth editorials in 
the Crimson which to many readers 
seemed far too bitter, even though the 
team was in bad shape. The results 
of the Yale series therefore reflect 
great credit on Clarkson’s ability, the 
coaches, and the Nine, for rounding into 
good final form through a very dis- 
heartening mid-season. 


First Yale Game, Cambridge, June 18, 


1903. 
HARVARD. 
A.B. R. 1B. 7.B.P.0. A. EB. 
pie Bee Si 0 0 8 0 6 
Stephenson, r. f...... i}. 2320) 62-8 
Matthows,s.8.......4 12 62 2 4 
Clarkson, p........-- eh 2: e OS 2 
Stillman, c. f......... 463 2 6 @ 6 
R. P. Kernan, c...... a @ 0.0 7 2:6 
H. D. Kernan, 1.f....3 1 00 1 0 1 
COE Bis ccc cccenses 1): 242 -4.c8°2 
Coolidge, 2 b......... 80002 6 O 
TO 6 <c00-005 30 5 9 15 27 14 4 
YALE 
A.B. RB. 1B.7.B. P.O. A. EQ 
OP Brion, 8.8... 00.000 * 0 © dt 4 2 8 
Metcalf, 2 b.....000.. 40 it 24 86 9 
Barnwell, c. f........+ 30002 0 (0 
Chittenden, 1 b...... 4,3 #2 = 2 @ 
O’Rourke, 3 b........ a 2 3 4 4 2 2 
Ws Oi oc ccsiccinie i 0 2 £8 326 
Bowman, p....-..+--. io @€ 6 0 @-@ 
PRONG Dison scivaeeac's 2 0 0 0 0 8 ft 
pO EP eee oe 60 1 23 8 Oe 
Site: f. Sc esscvce s-0 0°06 6 8 ¢ 
COON Fic dicccccseciccs iO 2 FO Oe 
Totals...ccscccs 3 2 7 8 24 13 8 
Innings... 1 23456789 
Harvard........ 31001000 -—5 
MHEG sco Wicices 00010010 0—2 
1 Batted for Patton in the ninth inning. 


Earned runs: Harvard 2. Stolen bases: Ran- 
dall, H. Kernan 2, Carr 2, Matthews, Metcalf, 
Winslow, Cote. Home run: Matthews. Three- 
base hit: Clarkson. Two-base hits: Matthews, 
Chittenden. Double plays: Coolidge and Carr; 
O’Rourke, Metcalf, and Chittenden; O’Brien, 
Metcalf, and Chittenden. Bases on balls: by 
Clarkson, 2; by Bowman, 3; by Patton, 1. Struck 
out: by Clarkson,7; by Bowman 3; by Patton, 
3. Time of game, 2 h. 30 m. 
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Second Yale Game, New Haven, June 
23, 1903. 


HARVARD. 
A.B. R. 1B. 7.B.P.0. A. E. 
Randall, 1 b......... 7 a2 22 @ 2 
Stephenson,r.f......4 3 0 0 2 0 0 
Matthews,s.s.......5 2 3 3 4 1 0 
Clarkeon.1.f........5 1 232 38 6 6 ® 
Btiliman, oc. f........63 0 1 1 3 0 0 
R. Kernan, c........ » 4. 8 8 3 3 2 
CONES ins sonscacce paiis @ 6 
Coburn, p...........5 1 1 1 1 3 #1 
Coolidge,2b........4 1 1 1 1 6 0O 
ee 39 10 11 12 27 15 3 
YALE 
A.B. R. 1B. 7.B.P.0. A. E. 
TRESC.B..../5 2 1 23 2 8 
Meet. 2.......8 124 0 6 23 2 BD 
Barnwell, c. f......-- SS 2. 8 2 2 Ss 
Chittenden, 1b......4 1 0 013 0 0 
O'Rourke, 3 b....... ’. 2 4 2 8 8 2 
NE Bs cincucaad 508s 8t 483 8 
SOON Ey Bis acssnsdaew so!) 8 8 @ ££ 2 
MOREE isicccesre a 2 8 0 0 DBD @ 
Barnes, 1. f......0.0. So 4. 8 8 3 8 4 
REED sic? 8 0 8 2 2 4 
Bowman, p..........52 0 1 1 0 1 0 
errs 3 6 668 4 
Innings.....1 23465678 9 
Harvard.......1 01602 00 0—10 
i eerrre 1020431001 41—6 


1 Westcott batted for Cote in the ninth inning. 


Stolen bases: Stillman 2, Matthews 2, Ste- 
phenson, Carr, Metcalf, Barnwell 2, Barnes 2, 
Winslow, O’Brien. Two-base hit: Clarkson. 
Double plays: Coburn and Randall. Bases on 
balls: by Coburn, 8; by Patton, 5; by Bowman, 
1. Hit by pitched ball: Metcalf. Struck out: 
by Coburn, 2; by Bowman, 2. Passed balls: 
Kernan, Winslow. Wild pitch: Coburn. Time 
of game, 3h. 10m. Umpire, O'Day. 


Prize Bat Averages. 


A.B. 1B. Av. 
Randall ....... 105 55 524 
Stephenson.... 67 33 492 
Matthews ..... 99 48 485 
Clarkson...... 106 48 453 
Stillman....... &8 39 443 
DE cibseessce 73 32 438 
Coolidge ...... 86 36 419 
H. Kernan .... 81 30 370 
Colburn....... 40 14 350 
R. Kernan..... 72 24 +333 
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Batting Averages. 

A.B. R. BH. 8.H. AV. 

Clarkson ....... wewenes 9 19 33 O .333 
Matthews...........-. 90 24 30 2 .333 
Stephenson............ 57 20 18 2 316 
RUN sis <aabeWensveeuas 68 16 20 1. 294 
eee 79 «31 «23 =«~OCTCw291 
DE Gs saeaceesy es 77 13 #18 #1 O84 
Be RS i cateca recuse i3 18 #+&17 «5 233 
Coolidge ...... eccceece 7 #14 #16 «2 «OQ 
. TMGROR 026s cesceces 69 10 14 O- 203 
GOMER. seciesxscnee scan Oe 9 7 0 195 

Fielding Averages. 

NO.G. CH. EB. AV. 

i PRIN  wavccsncesxn ance 18 197 3 .985 
BRR DIOMNION «0 05.00600056s50e 17 62 2 .968 
CRE cccssivesccccccese 46 2 957 
CUMING icestevessscccccscc ee TO G 57 
Ps ivsinccscusecsscece 23 185 12 935 
i, CE sce cccseseesces 19 18 2 .888 
PR swe asec ccnscnnanse ae 38 5 .868 
DGD on candies dancvenss 1 80 11 862 
DEE ivasiees cred then siusee 18 52 11 = .788 
GOBEEN, 6.05000 0000 pene asee 11 31 8 742 


Record for the Season. 


Unless otherwise designated the games were 
played in Cambridge. 


COTBY occ caicccscnccsee 15 3 
Georgetown, at Wash- 

SORT 060s cviewee acs 3 0 
Annapolis, at Annapolis 15 3 


Aprili1. H. v. 
“2. 2.* 


West Point, at West 
ree + 6 
‘“ 28. H. ‘* Exeter, at Exeter...... 11 0 
DD. HE * BOOT on sc vedi vesaes 8 7 
May 3. Hi. * Wilitams......,.<.:5.. 8 2 
“ 4, H.** Dartmouth, at Hanover 9 1 
a eee ere re 0 
DE WRI sce ncssccnsce 17 3 
* 11. H. “* Andover, at Andover... 9 0 
ie ee ee +. | eee are 16 3 

“* 16. H.*' U. of P., at Philadel- 
DEIR oso vce cccwcsee 6 0 
wee Me Ae 7 3 
De, ee PR 0 asc cesccccas 5 6 
oo Bi.. BE. ** oly Orns oss <5 cesses 13 1 
2. EH. ™ Georgetown occ ccccecs 9 7 
June 3. H. ‘* Brown, at Providence.. 0 6 

“6. «=H. “ Holy Cross, at Worces- 
eT Ee eT ere 1 2 
= DB, @ RGR ss cseoccsses 4 1 
ee Se ds heearscvenes 9 0 
Oe Re le I vnnnddccnscussicee 5 2 

“ 23. H.‘* Yale, at New Haven.... 10 


Games won, 19. Games lost, 4. Total scores 
made by Harvard, 189; by opponents, 62. 
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After the second Yale game Wal- 
ter Clarkson, ’03, this year’s pitcher 
and captain, was reélected for next 
year. He will return to Cambridge 
for graduate work. Of his team, it 
looks as though the following would 
be eligible in 1904 : Randall, first base, 
who is now a Junior ; Carr, ’04, third 
base ; Matthews and H. D. Kernan, 
short stop and left field, respectively, 
both Juniors now ; and Stephenson, 
who is beginning his Sophomore year. 
S. H. Skilton, 04, who was regular 
second baseman on the 1902 nine, will 
be in college. The men whose loss will 
be felt most keenly are R. P. Kernan, 
’03, catcher, Stillman, centre field and 
pitcher, and Coolidge, second base. 
Coburn, who pitched in the second 
Yale game, will return to college. 

The Freshman Nine was successful 
in winning two games and the series 
from Yale, the first in New Haven, on 
May 23 (score 17-9), the second in 
Cambridge, on May 30 (score 12-2). 
O. G. Frantz, ’03, coached the team ; 
R. J. Leonard was captain. A. L. 
Castle, who did most of the pitching, 
was well up to Freshman standards. 
The batting and base-running im- 
proved throughout the season. W. A. 
Quigley, the catcher, played on the 
University nine while Kernan jumped 
at Mott Haven, and will undoubtedly 
be ’Varsity material with another sea- 
son of work. Numerals were awarded 
to R. J. Leonard, W. A. Quigley, A. 
L. Castle, H. A. Taylor, J. D. Nichols, 
W. F. Bradbury, E. L. Grant, F. A. 
Spencer, D. A. Newhall, C. P. Green- 
ough, J. L. Burns, H. E. Garceau, R. 
R. Hellman, R. E. Sperry, R. McC. 
Gallagher. 

The scores of the 
season were : — 


last games of the 


May 13. H., 1906, 5; Exeter,3. 
' 16. H., 1906, 15; St. Mark’s, 2. 
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18. H., 1906, 5; Dean Academy, 10. 
23. H., 1906,17; Yale, 1906, 9. 
30. H., 1906, 12; Yale, 1906, 2. 
June 1. H., 1906, 10; H., 1905, 9. 
4. H., 1906, 5; H., 1903, 15. 


The Second Nine ended its season 
late in May, taking an Eastern trip 
which resulted in defeats by Univer- 
sity of Maine and Colby. The later 
scores of the season were : — 

May 13. Second Nine, 5; Andover, 4. 

16. Second Nine, 4; Groton, 1. 
20. Second Nine, 2; Exeter, 4. 
28. Second Nine, Univ. of Me., 6. 
30. Second Nine, 7; Colby, 11. 

The Senior Nine won the class series, 
thereby giving to 1903 the distinction 
of having taken, in the last year of its 
course, the class championship in foot- 
ball, baseball, rowing, and track. 

The Seniors won their first game, 
from the Juniors, on May 26, by a score 
of 15-2. They batted the two 1904 
pitchers, Alexander and Gilman, very 
freely. R. Pier, left fielder for 1903, 
made two home runs, each time with 
men on bases. The Freshmen defeated 
the Sophomores on June 1, 10-9, in an 
exciting game. The Seniors won the 
championship from the Freshmen on 
June 4, by a score of 15-5. The game 
was characterized by the roughness 
and interference with playing which it 
seems impossible to get rid of in class 
athletics. By putting substitutes into 
the field positions liberally in the last 
inning, Capt. J. D. Clark managed to 
use 17 Seniors on his team. 

The Leiter Cup series was won by 
the Storks, who defeated the Losers, 
on May 22, 9-3. An interstate series 
of baseball games was also instituted, 
in which teams from eight or ten states 
were entered. In the final game Maine 
defeated Missouri, 14-8, thereby win- 
ning the cups provided for the series. 
A game was played between the Cercle 
Frangais and the Deutscher Verein, the 
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former winning by a score of 24-6. 
Both the Crimson and the Lampoon 
claimed to have won their annual 
game ; if the Crimson is to be accepted, 
the score was 23-4 in their favor. 
The Harvard Chapter of the Phi Beta 
Kappa played the Yale Chapter in 
New Haven on the morning of the 
dual track meet ; Harvard was de- 
feated. 


Rowing. 


THE RACES WITH YALE. 

The annual races with Yale took 
place on the Thames River, at New 
London, on June 25. The weather 
conditions, the river and tide were 
favorable for fast time, although early 
in the forenoon rain threatened. 


The ’Varsity Race. 

The crews started at about 1.30 
P.M. Harvard took the lead, and had 
three quarters of a length to her credit 
at the first mile flag. Then Yale set- 
tled down and put more power in her 
stroke, so that at a mile and a half 
she had passed our bow by 20 feet. 
At two miles her gain had increased 
to nearly five seconds, and she was row- 
ing in fine form, except for one man, 
who splashed most of the way. The 
Harvard crew spurted, but still fell 
behind, and it was evident that the 
Yale men had plenty of reserve to 
meet any Yale was 9 
seconds ahead at three miles and 10 
seconds at four miles. The Harvard 
men rowed pluckily even when there 
was no hope of winning. Yale won 
by 4 lengths in 20 min. 194 sec. 
After the finish the Yale men were 
apparently fresh, and Bogue, the 
stroke, dove overboard and swam to 
the launch. The Harvard men, on the 
contrary, largely perhaps through dis- 


emergency. 
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appointment, seemed much distressed. 
Swaim, McGrew, and Duffy appeared 
to be utterly exhausted. The record 
for the races since 1877 follows: — 





1877. H........24.36 a, ae ee 21.30 
1878. 2890. Y.......21-20 
1879. 1891. H. 21.23 
1880. BGOZ.. Waswcsck 20.48 
1881. 1893. Y.. 25.01 
1882. 169%. ¥Y.......04@ 
1883. 1895. Y... -21.30 
1884. 1899. H.......20.524 
1885. 1900. Y.......21.12% 
1886. 1901. Y... 23.¢ 
1887. 1902. Y. 20.20 
1888. 1903. Y... 20.19% 
OFFICIAL TIME. 
Yale Harvard. 
Distance. m. 8. m. 8. 
DSO cebocssencecssens BME 2.30} 
LD MMO. ceccccccccccescs, SOT 5.06% 
RA BENOB oswsacccdesecoens OseO 7.42 
S; NG coccthcewcasnaee 10.03 10.073 
2h miles......cceeee 12.26} 12.33 
BD ME icaccncacncaewwssa 14.502 14.593 
Sh MME. ono sicccvcsiccses 17.213 17.34% 
PGB cave annadsesees 20.19% 0.293 


Strokes per minute. Positions of Crews. 





Miles. Harvard. Yale. First. Led by 
Start...... 34 34 Even 
‘ 34 Harvard } length 
34 Harvard + length 
34 Harvard 4 length 
oH Harvard 3 length 
34 Harvard 4 length 
34 Yale 4 length 
34 Yale 1 length 
32 Yale 1 length 
2 Yale 1} lengths 
32 Yale 1} lengths 
2 Yale 14 lengths 
32 Yale 1} lengths 
32 Yale 2 lengths 
32 Yale 24 lengths 
34 Yale 3 lengths 
35 Yale 4 lengths 
HARVARD ‘VARSITY EIGHT. 
Posit Name. Age. Wt. Ht. 
Bb con secon McGrew (Capt.)...... 21 172 6 01} 
eT AOR Sscic ness cwcess ce Lae OUR 
Bisne<ssvsey =" 20 176 5 114 
EMIT i.) SEPEYT POE ee 24 172 601 
ae NEES cans icmenn’s .-. 22 185 5 10} 
Dixsckapewen GBONRO sc sccccc secs Be 18 OU 
Bessneeasee MIE anes ocucanswas 21 161 6 00} 
2 ree eee 20 167 6 00% 
Cox .-Litchfleld............ 23 116 5 O44 
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Varsity Substitutes. 
Derby.......s.00c... 22 168 600 
TIASOWOL i503 60:0:0-00:05 22 166 600 
YALE ’VARSITY EIGHT. 
Posit Name. Age. Wt. Ht. 
er Oa ceive ss <sienes 23 171 600 
Visencedeel CRO oe scctecccsiess ae Bie. Ge 
Dicken wena MEI voc dusawseesa'9 21 176 6 02 
Beceacccss WANE oe o6 ach sacnan 21 186 6 O14 
Ginaesewhed MEE aioe wdeadseevce 21 178 600 
Divisnin saihue PMNER sins s cae se nlene 21 188 6 01} 
DS axe cue PUNO verinsesdasees 23 177 600 
DOW sa scuie WASTED «500000008 24 162 5 09 
OE. ciccec WD cr cisa seeeaaes 21 115 6 09 
*Varsity Substitutes. 
TMA 5 oscoae case 21 163 5 09 
Hewitt 163 5 10} 
Bailey.... 163 5 114 
MEE. cc vecccecccccoes 170 511 


Four-Oared Race. 

For the first time in the five years 
that it has existed, Yale won the four- 
oared race. It was started soon after 
11 a.m. Yale drew away almost at 
the start, and in spite of a fine spurt on 
the part of Harvard, she finished three 
lengths ahead. 


OFFICIAL TIME. 


Yale. Harvard. 
} mile......- eee ee eee ees 2.45% 2.49% 
Ai pitintres ccee eeceee ness 5.384 5.45 
8.25 8.32 
10.593 11.103 





Strokes per minute. Positions of Crews. 


Miles. Harvard. Yale. First. Led by 
Start...... 38 39 Yale 

divccccees 34 36 Yale 1} lengths 
ee 32 32 Yale 1} lengths 
Re 32 32 Yale 2} lengths 
D  ctaasones 32 32 Yale 3 lengths 
Dd... ceseeee 32 32 Yale 34 lengths 
i ec e 32 32 Yale 4 lengths 
‘| Sess 34 34 Yale 4 lengths 
2 34 33 Yale 4 lengths 

HARVARD ’VARSITY FOUR. 

Posit Name. Age. Wt. Ht. 

EOC. Dillingham......... 21 149 510 

Disaasiase AYEP...ccesscccoece 20 180 6 004 
B.cccves Webster............ 19 170 600 

Bow..... ODOR 06. cesec scene 21 #161 #5611 

GE. «555 SOR eee 19 120 5 08} 
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YALE ‘VARSITY FOUR. 


Posit Name Age. Wt. Ht. 
PEsccesec AdamMS, 00. cessece 21 145 5 09 
| Ee BUR ccccccccceve 20 174 6 92} 
2........Auchincloss...... 22 170 601 
Bow.... Johnson.......... 22 162 5 104 
CORccce LeBlanc.......... 20 115 5 06 


The Freshman Race. 

The Freshman crews were ready at 
the Navy Yard when the four-oared 
race was over, and although Yale 
pulled ahead at the start there was 
barely clear water between the shells 
at the first mile. At the finish, after 
a good brush, Yale came in first by 
over a length and a half. 


OFFICIAL TIME. 


711g 
9.483 


Positions of Crews. 


Strokes per minute. 


Miles. Harvard. Yale. First. Led by 
Start ..... 36 36 Harvard } length 
D vccccess 36 36 Yale 1 length 
Peewee 36 34 = Yale ? length 
, aoe 36 34 = Yale ? length 
s Serre 36 34 Yale ? length 
Pi annesa 36 34 = Yale 1 length 
i) ee 34 Yale 3 length 
Te ewacekien 36 34 Yale ? length 
> erry 34 36 Yale 2 lengths 
HARVARD FRESHMAN EIGHT. 
Posit Name. Age. Wt. Ht. 
SE..cc000 Pleasanton ........ 19 170 6 00} 
Tarcvacws Burchard ......2... 20 160 509 
Diicc'erneiac OAc vencdseeccs 20 172 6 004 
Bun cecces Kellogg.....-sec0se 19 166 6 00} 
eee While cess cxseineaxs 18 168 5 09} 
Sistencs ea 18 164 511 
Dxanesus DOI ins. 05.0 5)a)s:0<0 19 158 510 
Bow..... yy See Per reer 18 158 511 
Cox...... Williams........ 18 114 508 
YALE FRESHMAN EIGHT. 
Posit Name. Age. Wt Ht. 
Beiccsce Whitney 2... occecee 20 162 600 
Tinees sein eee 20 157 6 00} 
Cuccsiecs MoMahon.......2..00 21) #187 601 
ivisvx.ced RNB io ivadiss havens 19 192 602 
eer BOUIN s <s<:sscsiescacsces 20 178 601 
B..cccee ee errr 20 176 600 
Biseseve PER in asesicnscvase 20 165 510 
Bow... Heckscher........+-++ 19 158 5 08 
Cox....-MUzzy....sscccecceses 20 105 503 
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The officials were: Judges on re- 
feree’s boat — For Harvard, G. S. 
Mumford ; for Yale, W. H. Sheffield. 
Judges at finish — For Harvard, C. H. 
Schweppe ; for Yale, Pierre Tyler. 
Referee — W. A. Meikleham of Co- 
lumbia. 

The program was as follows : ’Var- 
sity fours, 11.30 a. M.; Freshmen, 
noon ; Varsity eight, 12.30 P. M. 

In spite of the triple defeat, the 
crews made a good, if not a brilliant 
showing, and F. L. Higginson, Jr., ’00, 
deserves the gratitude of Harvard for 
his service as coach. He brought his 
material up to the best that could be 
expected. In the moment of defeat, 
some of the younger men talked of our 
1903 crew as if it were composed of such 
remarkable stuff that it ought to have 
beaten all records ; but older gradu 
ates, who have seen Harvard’s really 
great crews, know that this estimate 
was greatly exaggerated, and they 
recognize how much Coach Higginson 
accomplished. H. C. Dillingham is 
captain of next year’s crew. 


The Spring Races. 

Aside from preparatory rowing for 
the New London races, much less sport 
was to be had on the water during the 
spring of 1903 than usual. The club 
rowing, which began immediately after 
the spring recess, attracted few men, 
and the graded races, held May 21, 
were for the most part uninteresting. 
The Senior and Junior races were won 
easily by the Weld. The intermediate 
crews, who made better time, by the 
way, than the Senior crews, rowed with 
a great deal of spirit, fighting for the 
lead through all the latter part of the 
race until the Newell won on a final 
spurt. The winning crews rowed in 
the following order : — 

Weld Senior: Stroke, Macomber; 
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7, Minturn; 6, Sanger; 5, Bleakie; 4, 
Hanford; 3, Morse; 2, Deming; bow, 
De Rham; cox., Whitney. 

Newell Intermediate: Stroke, Dur- 
fee; 7, Olney; 6, Rivinus ; 5, Lewis ; 
4, Shurtleff; 3, Cabot; 2, Waite; bow, 
Hopkins; cox., Hall. 

Weld Junior: Stroke, Brown ; 7, 
Corlett ; 6, Clark ; 5, Atherton; 4, 
Manahan; 3, Emmons; 2, Field; bow, 
Black; cox., Risley. 

On May 23 the Freshman eight 
rowed against Worcester High School 
over the mile and one half course on 
Lake Quinsigamond, and won by about 
a quarter of a length in 8 min. and 8 
sec. Shortly before the Freshmen left 
for New London their substitute four 
were defeated by the Stone’s School 
four in aone mile race on the Charles. 
The Freshman squad went to New 
London about a week earlier than 
usual. Extra subscriptions to bear 
the added expense were secured 
through the efforts of the Freshman 
managers, and by means of a class 
meeting. 

A second ’Varsity crew rowed 
against Cornell and Pennsylvania sec- 
ond crews at Ithaca on May 30. Har- 
vard finished third. The experience 
gained in the race influenced the ’Var- 
sity coaching during the latter part of 
the season. The second crew rowed as 
follows : Stroke, Dillingham; 7, Hart 
well ; 6, R. Foster; 5, Haycock ; 4, 
Derby ; 3, Ober; 2, Webster ; bow 
Minturn; cox., Ivy. 

No boats could be made up at either 
club for the Metropolitan regatta on 
June 17, so that Harvard was not re- 
presented except for a few entries in 
the singles and one double. On June 
17 a race, in which about a half dozen 
men entered, was held for the Carroll 
Cup for single sculls ; T. D. Roberts, 
’03, won. 
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Crack Team. 


The Track Team of last spring, after 
opening the year with extremely bright 
prospects, suffered so many setbacks 
and mishaps, many of them on the eve 
of important meets, that Capt. Light- 
ner seems on the whole to be congrat- 
ulated for making as good a showing 
with his team ashe did. An accident 
to E. C. Rust, ’04, in the early part of 
the year, put him out of the running 
altogether. J.H. Converse, 2 M., was 
declared ineligible for the dual games 
The dual games were easily Yale’s. 
At Mott Haven, where the fate of the 
intercollegiate trophy was to be de- 
cided, Harvard and Yale fought for 
first place so evenly that every point 
was of value. The final score, Yale, 
41}, Harvard, 41, was protested by 
Harvard on the ground that the judges 
had given second in the 100-yards dash 
to Moulton (Y) when he had actually 
been beaten by Shick (H). Since the 
judges declined to alter their decision, 
Harvard withdrew the protest, though 
various photographs of the finish 
seemed to show that Shick held the 
position. 

The early meets of the spring in 
Cambridge were all summarized in 
the last Graduates’ Magazine except 
the Field Day sports, an informal 
meet in which some 200 new men par- 
ticipated on May 21. The Garcelon- 
Brewer cups were awarded to the win- 
ners of the hurdles, J. R. Howard, ’04, 
and E. M. Ayer, ’03. Besides regular 
events there were obstacle races, three- 
legged races, ete. 


The Dual Meet 
was won by Yale at New Haven on 
May 23 by a score of 58 points to 46. 
Superior strength in the field events, 
where three new dual records were 
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made, shot put, pole vault, and ham- 
mer throw, won the games for Yale. 
Colwell’s performances in the distance 
runs were, throughout the season, but 
especially in the Dual Meet, remark- 
able. The summaries of the events : 


100 Yards Dash. First heat— Won by F. R. 
Moulton, Y.; 2d, M. T. Lightner,H. Time, 
10 1-58. Second heat— Won by W. A. Schick, 
H.; 2d, L. Grilk, H. Time, 101-58. Final heat 
— Won by W. A. Schick, H.; 2d, F. R. Moulton, 
Y.; 3d, M. T. Lightner, H. Time, 10 1-5s. 

220 Yards Dash. First heat — Won by M. T. 
Lightner, H.; 2d, W. G. Clerk, H. Time, 23 8. 
Second heat — Won by F. R. Moulton, Y.; 2d, 
W. A. Schick, H. Time, 22 4-58. Final heat — 
Won by W. A. Schick, H.; 2d, F. R. Moulton, 
Y.; 3d, M. T. Lightner, H. Time, 22s. 

440 Yards Run. Won by J. E. Haigh, H.; 
2d, W. G. Clerk, H.; 3d, E. J. Dives, H. Time, 
49 8. 

880 Yards Run. Won by E. A. Deming, Y.; 
2d, G. E. Behr, H.; 3d, D. M. Moffatt, Y. Time, 
2m. 28. 

Mile Run. Won by R. W. Walsh, H.; 2d, 
W. A. Colwell, H.; 3d, W. J. Hail, Y. Time, 
4m. 341-58. 

Two Mile Run. Won by W. A. Colwell, H.; 
2d, D. W. Franchot, Y.; 3d, J. H. Hall, H. 
Time, 9 m. 58 8. 

120 Yards Hurdles. First heat— Won by O. 
J. Ives, H.; 2d, L. W. Mertz, Y. Time, 16 4-5 s. 
Second heat — Won by E. J. Clapp, Y.; 2d, F. 
W. Bird, H. Time, 162-58. Final heat — Won 
by E. J. Clapp, Y.; 2d, F. W. Bird, H. ; 3d, L. 
W. Mertz, Y. Time, 16 2-5s. 

220 Yards Low Hurdles. First heat — Won 
by F. W. Bird, H.; 2d, J. B. Thomas, Y. 
Time, 26 3-58. Second heat— Won by L. J. 
Clapp, Y.; 2d, A Peterson, H. Time, 27 2-58. 
Fina] heat — Won by E. J. Clapp, Y.; 2d, F. W. 
Bird, H.; 3d, J. B. Thomas, Y. Time, 25 2-58. 

High Jump. Won by G. F. Vietor, Y., 5 ft. 
9in.; F. W. Murphy, H. and A. Derby, H., tied 
for 2d, 5 ft. 8 in. 

Broad Jump. Won by M. H. Bowman, Y., 
22 ft. 4 in.; 2d, W. 8S. Fulton, Y., 21 ft. 7 in.; 
3d, C. H. Banks, Y., 21 ft. 6 1-2 in. 

Shot Put. Won by E. T. Glass, Y., 44 ft. 11 
in.; 2d, F. H. Schoenfuss, H., 43 ft. 7 3-4 in. ; 
3d, J. Q. Tingley, H., 43 ft. 2 5-8 in. 

Hammer Throw. Won by T. L. Shevlin, Y., 
153 ft. 3in.; 2d, G. M. Harris, Y., 143 ft. ; 3d, 
W. T. Piper, H., 130 ft. 

Pole Vault. J. C. Preston, Y., W. McLana- 
han, Y., M. H. Behr, Y., W. M. Adriance, Y., 
tied for first place, 11 ft.3in. In the vault-off 
McLanahan and Behr again tied at 11 ft. 6 in. 
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Mott Haven. 

With Converse entered in the hur- 
dles, and R. P. Kernan taken from the 
baseball team to jump, Harvard ex- 
pected to do well in the Mott Haven 
games on May 29 and 30. A victory 
for Yale meant permanent possession 
of the cup; a victory for Harvard 
meant a tie with Yale for its posses- 
sion. Kernan did indeed win first in 
the high jump after only two days’ 
training, but lack of practice hurt Con- 
verse, and Behr, Bird, and Schick all 
sustained injuries which lost Harvard 
possible points. Colwell again ran 
brilliantly, and Haigh was in excellent 
form in the 440. With Schick’s sec- 
ond in the 100, Harvard would have 
won the meet, but the management 
decided not to push the protest, and 
the score, 414 points for Yale, was 
allowed to stand unchallenged. The 
other scores were: Harvard, 41 ; Cor- 
nell, 16; Princeton, 11}; Syracuse, 
11; Amberst, 9; Georgetown, 8; 
Pennsylvania, 3; Williams,2. In the 
summaries that follow, Beck’s and 
Schutt’s performances excel, and 
Gardiner’s equals, former records : 


100 Yards Dash. Won by Duffey, Georgetown; 
2d, Moulton, Y.; 3d, Schick, H.; 4th, Lightner, 
H. Time, 9 45s. 

220 Yards Dash. Won by Lightner, H.; 2d, 
Moulton, Y.; 3d, Schick, H.; 4th, Long, Y. 
Time, 22 s. 

440 Yards Dash. Won by Haigh, H.; 2d, 
Reilly, Georgetown; 3d, Rogers, Cornell; 4th, 
Clerk, H. Time, 501-558. 

880 Yards Run. Won by Adsit, Princeton; 
2d, Behr, H.; 3d, Newell, Williams; 4th, Tay- 
lor, Amherst. Time, 2m. 4 2-5s. 

Mile Run. Won by Colwell, H. ; 2d, Alcott, 
Y.; 3d, Poate, Cornell; 4th, Camp, Cornell. 
Time, 4 m. 30 3-5 s. 

Two Mile Run. 
Bowen, U. of P.; 3d, 
H. Time, 9 m. 40s. 

120 Yards Hurdles. Won by Clapp, Y.; 2d, 
Converse, H.; 3d, Ketchum, Cornell; 4th, An- 
derson, Y. Time, 15 3-58. 


220 Yards Hurdles. Won by Clapp, Y.; 2d, 


Won by Schutt, Cornell; 2d, 
King, H.; 4th, Colwell, 
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Cairns, Cornell ; 3d, Thomas, Y.; 4th, Bauer, H. 
Time, 22 s. 

High Jump. Won by Kernan, H., 6 ft. 1 in. ; 
2d, Lowe, Syracuse, 5 ft. 11 3-4 in.; 3d, Alexan- 
der, Y.,5 ft. 10 3-5 in. ; 4th, Serviss, Cornell, 5 ft. 
9 3-4 in. 

Broad Jump. Won by Hubbard, Amherst, 
22 ft. 45-8 in.; 2d, Foster, Amherst, 22 ft.114 
in. ; 3d, Fulton, Y., 22 ft. 3-4 in.; 4th, Bowman, 
Y., 21 ft. 6 1-2 in. 

Pole Vault. Won by Gardiner, Syracuse, 11 
ft. 7 in.; 2d, McLanahan, Y., 11 ft. 3 in. ; Hor- 
ton, Princeton, and Adriance, Y., tied for third 
place at 11 ft. 

Shot Put. Won by Beck, Y., 46 ft.; 2d, 
Schoenfuss, H., 44 ft. 6 in. ; third, Robinson, H., 
44 ft. 21-2 in. ; 4th, Glass, Y.,44ft.1-2in. ~ 

Hammer Throw. Won by DeWitt, Princeton, 
155 ft. 8 in.; 2d, VanDuyn, Syracuse, 151 ft. 
5 1-2in.; 3d, Harris, Y., 142 ft. 10 in.; 4th, 
Shevlin, Y., 141 ft. 8 in. 


The team elected E. C. Rust, ’04, 
captain for the coming year. 


Football. 

Captain Marshall will start his can- 
didates at work this autumn on Sept. 
17. A meeting, attended by 60 men, 
was held in the spring, when he, Coach 
Cranston, Farley (last year’s coach), 
and Trainer McMaster spoke. The 
Football Rules Committee met in 
Philadelphia last June, and made 
changes which are expected to alter 
the aspect of the game this year. 
The Crimson summarizes the changes 
thus : — 


‘Tt was agreed that seven men should play in 
the rush line of both the attacking and defend- 
ing teams. When, however, the ball is within 
either of the 25 yard lines, either team may play 
as formerly with only five men in the line. 

** At an earlier meeting, it had been decided 
to allow the quarterback to run with the ball 
without its touching a third person’s hands. At 
the final meeting, however, an additional rule 
was made forbidding the quarterback to plunge 
through the centre directly after receiving the 
ball on the snap back ; requiring instead that he 
first run out five yards to the side. In order that 
the officials may be sure that the man does run 
out five yards, the field is to be marked with five 
yard lines lengthwise as well as crosswise. It 
was further decided that the fullback can no 
longer put his men ‘ on side’ after a punt by run- 
ning ahead of the ball. Holding will no longer 
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cause the loss of the ball, but will be penalized 
by a loss of 20 yards. It was ruled at an earlier 
meeting that the hard leather headpiece, as worn 
during the last few years, must either be so 
modified as to lose its capability of injuring an 
opponent, or must be altogether eliminated from 
the game. It had also been previously decided 
that after a touchdown the teams will change 
sides ; but that the side scored upon will have 
the choice of kick-off.” 

The rule requiring seven men to 
play up in the line is more or less of a 
deathblow to formation plays such as 
tackles-back. Just how the changes 
with regard to the quarterback’s carry- 
ing the ball will work, it seems hard 
to predict. Harvard certainly should 
gain, having a quarter as clever at 
carrying the ballas Marshall is. With 
the new stadium in use, and the grid- 
iron changed into a checkerboard, Sol- 
dier’s Field will scarcely be recogniz- 
able this fall. 

The members of last year’s eleven 
who are expected to begin training 
this month are, besides Marshall : E. 
Bowditch, °03, right end; D. W. 
Knowlton, ’03, right tackle; W. S. 
Sugden, ’03, centre (these three expect 
to enter the Law School); A. Mar- 
shall, 2 L., right guard; C. A. Shea, 
04, left tackle; and P. O. Mills, ’05, 
left end. The fullback position and 
the two halves are likely to prove hard 
to fill; the problem of offence is there- 
fore difficult. The most prominent 
candidates of last season are: D. J. 
Hurley, ’05, W. T. Harrison, ’05, H. 
Schoellkopf, 1 L., R. M. Bleakie, 04, 
R. W. Leatherbee, ’05, T. P. Lindsay, 
04, T. G. Meier, 04, W. J. Clothier, 
04, J. A. Burgess, 04, E. C. Hovey, 
05, R. G. Coburn, ’04, and S. Wilder, 
705. Some of these men are as yet 
undecided about returning to college. 


Tennis. 


On Jarvis Field, May 23, Harvard 
defeated Yale, winning four of the six 
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matches played in singles, and two of 
the three matches played in doubles. 
High wind and dusty courts hurt the 
play, which was nevertheless of a high 
standard. The Harvard team, selected 
during the previous week in competi- 
tion, was made up of R. Bishop, 2 L., 
E. W. Leonard, ’03, W. P. Blagden, 
704, W. S. Warland, ’03, J. I. B. 
Larned, ’05, B. S. Prentice, ’05, and 
M. H. Birckhead, 2 L., substitute. 
The scores were as follows : Singles : 
Leonard (H) defeated Plummer (Y), 
7-5, 6-4; Blagden (H) defeated Stur- 
gis (Y), 6-2, 6-1; Warland (H) de- 
feated Sargent (Y), 6-3, 6-3; Larned 
(H) defeated Collins (Y), 9-7, 9-7; 
Condict (Y) defeated Bishop (H), 6- 
4, 6-2; Cole (Y) defeated Prentice 
(H), 3-6, 6-3, 6-4. Doubles : Leonard 
and Warland (H) defeated Plummer 
and Condict (Y), 6-2, 6-3, 10-8; 
Larned and Prentice (H) defeated 
Collins and Cole (Y), 6-2, 4-6, 6-2, 
6-1; Sturgis and Sargent (Y) defeated 
Bishop and Blagden (H), 6-4, 12-10, 


(-o. 
Cricket. 


The Cricket Team finished its sea- 
son by defeating Pennsylvania and be- 
ing defeated by Haverford. The in- 
tercollegiate series resulted in a tie, 
each one of the three, Pennsylvania, 
Haverford, and Harvard, winning one 
game and losing one. When the bat- 
ting and bowling averages were made 
up, C. H. Carter, 2G., was awarded 
the Francis Fisher bat, for highest 
record in batting, and F. C. Taylor, ’06, 
was awarded the Francis Fisher ball, 
for highest average in bowling. W. N. 
Taylor, 03, who was captain for 1902- 
1903, made second best batting aver- 
age. F.C. Taylor, ’06, is captain for the 
coming year. A second cricket team 
was organized late in the season to 
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play one or two games. The scores 
of the last ’Varsity games were : 
May 16. H., 82; Everett, 70 (draw). 
19. H., 141; Lynn, 63 (draw). 
21. H., 56; Haverford, 186 (won by Haver- 
ford). 
22. H., 83; Univ. of Penn., 42 (won by Har- 
vard). 


Golf, 


During the latter part of May a 
tournament to determine the Univer- 
sity individual championship in golf 
was held at the Oakley Country Club, 
and another to determine the class 
championship was held at the Brook- 
line Country Club. In the former, 
H. C. Egan, ’05, won the title, by de- 
feating W. C. Chick, ’05, in the final 
round. Inthe class matches, 1904 won 
from 1903, and 1905 won from 1906. 
In the final match, 1905 (H. C. Egan, 
W. E. Egan, Chick, and Cary) de- 
feated 1904 (Hollins, Murdock, In- 
galls, and Daniels) and won the class 
championship. 


Lacrosse, ; 


The Lacrosse Team kept training 
until two days before Class Day in 
order to meet the English team of 
Oxford and Cambridge players who 
played on Soldier’s Field, June 17. 
Harvard had a distinct advantage at 
the end of the first half, but they were 
outplayed in the second by the Eng- 
lishmen, who had landed in this country 
only a few days before and evidently 
made use of the first half to get to- 
gether. The final score was 7-5, play 
during the whole game being very fast 
and accurate. The Oxford-Cambridge 
team remained in Cambridge for the 
first Yale baseball game, and for Class 
Day. 

The Freshman Lacrosse Team was 
defeated by Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology Freshman, on May 16, in Cam- 


— Notes. 
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bridge ; the score was 7-2. H. H. 
Bennett, ’04, is Varsity lacrosse cap- 
tain for the coming year. The scores 
of the later games of the season were: 
May 15. H.,1; Univ. of Penn., 5. 
16. H.,3; Crescent A. C., 12. 
29. H.,3; Cornell, 4. 


30. H., 1; Hobart, 4. 
June 17. H.,5; Oxford-Cambridge, 7. 


I2Aotes. 


In the final shoot for the Parker 
gun, J. Hinckley, 06, won. E. E. 
Du Pont, ’03, made the highest actual 
score. For this year, the Shooting 
Club has elected F. Ingalls, ’04, Pres.; 
H. P. Marshall, ’04, vice-pres. ; T. L. 
Marsalis, 04, capt. ; J. Hinckley, ’06, 
sec. and treas. — Officers of the Newell 
Boat Club for 1903-1904 are: Pres., 
R. F. Manning, ’04 ; vice-pres., R. D. 
Humphreys, ’05 ; sec. and treas., H. 
B. Webster, ’05; capt., R. Foster, 
04. — Officers of the Weld Boat Club 
for 1903-1904 are : Pres., H. Minturn, 
04; vice-pres., R. Sanger, ’04; sec. 
and treas., W. C. Richmond, ’05; 
eapt., H. G. Dillingham, ’04. —The an- 
nual track meet of the New England 
Interscholastic Athletic Association, 
held on Soldier’s Field, June 6, was 
won by Andover. — Prof. I. N. Hollis 
resigned from the Athletic Committee 
in June. The committee for the com- 
ing year will be made up as follows: 
Faculty members, H. S. White, chair- 
man, A. C. Coolidge, and A. P. An- 
drew; graduate members, T. N. Per- 
kins, E. H. Nichols, and N. W. Bing- 
ham ; undergraduate members, J. A. 
Burgess, ’04, secretary, H. G. Dilling- 
ham, ’04, and J. P. Bowditch, ’05. A 
resolution was adopted by the commit- 
tee expressing appreciation of Prof. 
Hollis’s services. —2300 H. A. A. 
tickets were sold for the year 1902- 
1903.— P. Dana, ’04, has been ap- 
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pointed manager of the track team. 
— A polo game with Yale was spoken 
of in May, but did not materialize. 
V.C. Mather, 03, A. S. Burden, ’05, A. 
Ames, ’03, and O. L. Mills, ’05, prac- 
ticed together for some time at Myo- 
pia. — During the baseball game with 
Princeton on Soldier’s Field, the stand 
behind the catcher’s box caught fire 
and was burned. Fortunately, no one 
was injured, 


STUDENT LIFE. 


The Class of 1903 finished its under- 
graduate career last June with a great 
deal of spirit. The bare record of its 
achievements shows the Class to have 
been unusually active in matters which 
are of great importance in student life. 
In Senior year 1903 teams were class 
champions in football, baseball, row- 
ing, and track. The football cham- 
pionship, held by 1903 four years, was 
won by almost a wholly new eleven 
each year. No little codperation fig- 
ured in making the Class successful, 
and no little enthusiasm resulted. 
1903 was ably led, and always demo- 
cratic. 

During the spring the Seniors wore 
their gowns fairly regularly. In May 
they went in a body on a highly suc- 
cessful picnic to Misery Island. Their 
Class Day passed off smoothly with 
beautiful weather and the usual crowd. 
The exercises in Sanders were unusu- 
ally brilliant. The ivy oration and the 
poem were both noteworthy. The most 
important spreads were as follows: 
Hasty Pudding Club, at 12; Pi Eta, 
in the Gymnasium, at 2; Delta Upsi- 
lon, in Massachusetts, at 6; Beck 
Hall, in the evening. Various other 
organizations spread in their club- 
houses, and many individuals spread 
in their rooms. The exercises at the 
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Statue were confused but interesting. 
Before marching there, the Class gath- 
ered in an inclosure made round the 
old Tree, and there privately held some 
exercises of their own, gift-giving, etc. 
The Senior spread was well attended. 
The general arrangements, lighting, 
ete., were about as usual. At the 
Senior dinner, June 22, W. C. Clark 
was toastmaster. 

The Class Day officers were : Sec- 
retary: Roger Ernst, Jamaica Plain. 
First Marshal: Richard Derby, New 
York, N. Y. Second Marshal: Edward 
Bowditch, Jr., Albany, N. Y. Third 
Marshal: Robert Peebles Kernan, New 
York, N. Y. Orator: Arthur Black, 
Troy, N. Y. Poet: Langdon War- 
ner, Cambridge. Ivy Orator: Richard 
Washburn Child, Boston. Odist: Rich- 
ard Inglis, Detroit, Mich. Chorister : 
Orville Gish Frantz, Enid, Okla. Class 
Committee: Dallas Dayton Lore Mc- 
Grew, Cleveland, O.; Alfred Stillman, 
2d, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Roy Pier, River- 
side, Cal. Class Day Committee: Mil- 
ton Turnley Lightner, Highland Park, 
Ill.; Adelbert Ames, Jr., Lowell; Leo 
Jameson Daly, Roxbury. Photograph 
Committee: Thomas Hetherington 
Graydon, Cincinnati, O.; James 
Bourne Ayer, Jr., Boston; John Dud- 
ley Clark, Boston. 

The Emerson Commemorative exer- 
cises included the following : May 18, 
“Emerson as a Philosopher,” Prof. 
Hugo Miinsterberg; May 20, “ Read- 
ing from Emerson,” C. T. Copeland ; 
“Emerson as a Poet,” Prof. George 
Santayana; “Emerson as an Ameri- 
can,” Dr. D. S. Miller. 

A. G. Fox, ’69, delivered the address 
at the Memorial Day exercises. The 
procession to Sanders Theatre, mar- 
shaled by J. E. Switzer, ’03, included 
the Charles Beck Post, G. A. R., the 
officers of the University, and a very 
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meagre representation of undergrad- 
uates. R. Pier, ’03, presided. 

Under the auspices of the English 
department, Ben Greet’s Woodland 
Players presented As You Like It and 
the Comedy of Errors in an open-air 
theatre behind Sever on June 1 and 2. 
The company, which gave Everyman 
through the winter, acted Shakespeare 
out of doors in various places during 
the early summer, but it is doubtful if 
they found a stage more picturesque 
than the one which Dr. Neilson and 
his colleagues had caused to be erected 
between Sever and Quincy St. Many 
undergraduates took advantage of the 
opportunity, and all who saw Miss 
Mattheson’s Rosalind seemed expe- 
cially eager to praise it. There were 
afternoon and evening performances 
of each play. Seniors in caps and 
gowns acted as ushers. The Lampoon 
printed a caricature of the performance 
of As You Like It which, though rather 
unjust to Rosalind, was a very funny 
and telling representation of Orlando 
and Jaques. 

The 1903 Baccalaureate Hymn was 
written by W.S. Archibald, ’93. — The 
Freshman Glee Club officers were : 
Pres., O. D. Filley ; sec., H. B. Saw- 
yer ; leader, S. Davis. — A key to the 
Freshman Class picture was published 
for the first time this year, by which 
the names of the men in the picture 
may be found from their positions. — 
The Sociedad Espaiiola elected the fol- 
lowing officers for 1903-1904: Pres., 
A. Cumming, 2 G. ; vice-pres., A. P. 
Raggio, 2 G.; sec., N. F. Hall, 3 G.; 
treas., W. C. Titcomb, ’04 ; fifth mem- 
ber of the executive committee, A. B. 
Myrick, 3 G.—Several good Yard 
concerts were given by the musical 
clubs from the steps of Matthews late 
in May and early in June. — The offi- 
cers of the O. K. from the Class of 
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1904 are: Pres., A. D. Ficke; see., 
G. S. Greenfield ; treas., C. J. Ham- 
bleton ; librarian, C. Seott. —J. V. J. 
Brandon, ’04, was elected to the board 
of the Harvard Monthly in June. — 
R. S. Wallace, 04, will act as chair- 
man of the Freshman Reception Com- 
mittee this autumn. — The Memorial 
Society officers for the coming year 
are: Pres., Prof. G. H. Palmer, ’64, 
Prof. Norton having resigned ; vice- 
pres., W. C. Lane, ’81 ; sec., A. Forbes, 
’04 ; treas., R. C. Ware, ’04 ; archivist, 
A. D. Ficke, ’04. — The new officers 
of the University Debating Club are: 
Pres., J. Daniels, 04 ; vice-pres., A. A. 
Ballantine, 04; sec., M. Hale, ’03; 
treas., H. M. Wheeler, 06. —In a 
novice tournament, held in June by 
the Chess Club, N. L. Tilney, 06, won 
first place. 

The Commencement speakers were : 
Latin part, G. S. Stevenson, ’03 ; Eng- 
lish parts, J. A. Field, ’03, L. P. Hill, 
03, A. L. Richards, ’03, H. J. Dun- 
baugh, 3 L., S. H. E. Freund, 3 L. — 
The Pen and Brush Club officers for 
the coming year are: Pres., E. B. Van 
Winkle, 04; vice-pres. L. Bullard, 
’05 ; sec., F. H. Haskell, 05 ; treas., H. 
E. Warren, ’04 ; librarian, C. M. Har- 
rington, Sp. S.— The portrait of Major 
Higginson, painted for the Union by 
John S. Sargent, was hung in the Liv- 
ing Room early in June. Mrs. Hig- 
ginson and the ladies of the Faculty 
viewed the picture at an informal re- 
ception by the members of Union com- 
mittees. — The membership of the 
Union in June was 4512: of which 
1902 were active, 891 associate, 827 
non-resident, 861 graduate life, and 
31 student life members. — The Bow- 
doin prizes were awarded for 1903 
as follows : first prize ($250), G. A. 
England, ’03, English dissertation on 


“English Petrarchism ;” second prize 
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($200), L. Ward, ’03, English disser- 
tation on “ Maurice Hewlett.” — The 
most recent elections to the Lampoon 
board are those of L. Carpenter, ’04, 
D.C. Bartholomew, ’06, and H. Peirce, 
06. — Officers of the Political Club 
for 1903-1904 are: Pres, S. N. 
Hinckley, ’05 ; vice-pres., R. A. Derby, 
05 ; sec., W. Field, 05 ; membership 
committee, R. A. Derby, ’05, chairman, 
J.W. Burden, ’06, W. C. Larned, 05, 
F. A. Eustis, 2 G., and F. D. Roose- 
velt, 04. 

At the close of the college year the 
musical clubs elected new members as 
follows: Glee Club: A. H. Ewing, ’04, 
P.S. Reed, ’05, J. A. Tuckerman, ’05, 
C. J. Webber, 05, E. L. Smith, 705. 
Mandolin Club: R. G. Whiting, 04, 
R. E. Daniels, 05, H. F. Atherton, 
05, G. R. Jones, ’05. Banjo Club: P. 
Wells, 05, R. E. Daniels, 05, H. C. 
Egan, ’05, A. A. Thayer, ’04.— In 
June the Crimson elected the follow- 
ing new members of their editorial 
board: J. M. Groves, 05, C. Ehler- 
mann, ’05, T. J. Damon, 05, W. G. 
Graves, ’06, S. K. Becker, ’06, regu- 
lar editors; R. S. McCarter, J. E. 
Kneeland, honorary editors. The offi- 
cers for the present half year are: 
Pres., F. D. Roosevelt, 04; managing 
editor, W. R. Bowie, ’04; sec., C. Bur- 
lingham, ’06.— Dr. Henry van Dyke, 
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of Princeton, preached the Baccalau- 
reate sermon to the Class of 1903 on 
June 14.— A volume of selected Ad- 
vocate verse of the past ten years is 
soon to be published, under direction 
of T. T. Baldwin, ’86, J. A. Macy, ’99, 
and A. D. Ficke, ’04.— The Ricardo 
Prize Scholarship ($350) was awarded 
in June to A. A. Ballantine, ’04; the 
George B. Sohier prize ($250) to E. 
Bernbaum, ’03; the Sargent prize 
($100) to W. S. Archibald, ’03; the 
Bowdoin prizes for Greek and Latin dis- 
sertations, to A. S. Pease, 02 ($100), 
and S. C. Legh, ’04 ($50).— An exper- 
iment is to be tried in Memorial this 
autumn, making the fare a la carte so 
far as meat, fish, and eggs are con- 
cerned; the rest of the food, bread, 
butter, soups, vegetables, dessert, etc., 
is still to be served, as everything has 
been served, on the codperative plan. 
— The Nordenfeldt gun presented to 
the U. S. eruiser Harvard by Harvard 
men in the war with Spain was de- 
livered to the Union in June, and put 
in the Living Room. — The Freshman 
Musical Clubs gave three concerts for 
the benefit of the Freshman crew. — 
J. B. Gerrish, ’71, already a great con- 
tributor to the Union Library, gave 48 
more books last June. 
S. A. Welldon, ’04. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 
KEENE, N. H. 
The Harvard Club of Keene held its 
first midsummer dinner at the Ches- 
hire House July 24. An early dinner 


was fixed upon in order that the sum- 
mer residents might drive home in the 


evening at a reasonable hour. Nine 
out-of-town graduates who are hon- 
orary members came in by team or 
train. The dinner was the most en- 
joyable yet held by the Club. 

Pres. Mackintosh presided. The 
after-dinner speakers were E. A. 
Renouf, who spoke on “ Harvard in 
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the Thirties ;” Col. T. W. Higginson, 
on ‘* Harvard in the Forties,” with 
reminiscences of Holmes, Lowell, and 
Longfellow ; G. E. Adams, on “ Har- 
vard in the Fifties ;” Prof. Derby, on 
“Harvard in the Sixties ;” and Prof. 
F. W. Hooper, on “Harvard in the 
Seventies,’’ covering inall a period of 
half a century prior to 1880. An in- 
teresting letter was read from Lemuel 
Hayward, °45, whose health did not 
admit of his attendance. 

At a short business meeting the 
Club voted to join the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs and to have a roll of mem- 
bership printed for distribution among 
the members. 

23 were present, including the fol- 
lowing from out of town: Col. T. W. 
Higginson, 41, of Cambridge; G. E. 
Adams, 60, of Chicago; Prof. S. C. 
Derby, ’66, of Columbus, O. ; Prof. 
F. W. Hooper, ’75, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
George Dimmock, ’77, of Springfield; 
Hollis Webster, ’84, of the Alstead 
School of Natural History; W. L. 
Griffin, 91, of New York city; Ralph 
Hoffman, ’94, of Cambridge; J.C. D. 
Hitch, 95; W. L. W. Field, ’98, of 
Milton. Of the resident graduates, 
these were in attendance: E. A. Re- 
nouf, ’38, H. S. Mackintosh, ’60, J. L. 
Seward, 68, W. H. Elliot, ’72, Dr. 
J. B. Hyland, m ’84, T. W. Harris, 
Ph. D., ’84, Bertram Ellis, ’84, J. J. 
Colony, ’85, Dr. H. K. Faulkner, m 
’85, Arthur Faulkner, ’86, L. A. Piper, 
90, H. S. Rowe, ’97, and Percy S. 
Brayton, ’98. 


LOUISIANA. 

The Club gave a dinner on April 18, 
with Prof. A. B. Hart of Harvard as 
the guest of honor. The affair was 
delightfully informal and entertaining 
from beginning to end. 

Several seasons have passed since 
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the Harvard Club gave one of its an- 
nual dinners, and the presence in the 
city of Prof. Hart, under whom so 
many graduates of the old institution 
have taken courses in history and 
civics, was the occasion for again rally- 
ing the patriotic sons of Fair Harvard 
around the festive board. 

Major B. M. Harrod occupied the 
chair at the head of the table, with Dr. 
Hart, the guest of honor, on his right, 
and Dr. Wells to his left. The follow- 
ing sat down: C. H. Hyams, Jr., Judge 
Emile Rost, J. L. Onorato, W. L. 
Lewis, Henry Chiapella, E. L. Weil, 
Major B. M. Harrod, Rev. C. L. Wells, 
E. C. Palmer, F. B. Lemann, A. W. 
Newlin, S. E. Beer, S. I. Hyman, F.S. 
Weis, Dr. I. I. Lemann, H. C. Eustis, 
William Stauffer, Prof. M. A. Aldrich 
Dr. H. W. Foote, Prof. E. B. Smith 
(of the Southwestern Industrial Insti- 
tute, Lafayette), R. B. Montgomery. 

After the cigars had been passed, 
Major Harrod, as toastmaster, intro- 
duced Dr. Hart, who was unusually 
happy in his address. He expressed 
his intense pleasure at meeting so 
many of the old Harvard men in this 
Southern city and under such delight- 
ful circumstances. He took for his 
subject a remark of Pres. Hadley of 
Yale, that “ Yale is the National Uni- 
versity.” Harvard University did not 
need to say that it was a national 
university; everybody knewit. It was 
national in its resources. A plant with 
10 or 12 millions, and nearly 15 mil- 
lions of invested funds, with an in- 
crease of a million and a half a year. 
This wealth comes from all over the 
country and is used for students from 
all over the country. Harvard is 
national in its President, one of the 
most forceful and renowned men in 
the whole country, and its teachers, 
many of whom came from other in- 
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stitutions. It is national in its 4400 
students and 600 officers, besides 


1000 summer school students, drawn 
from practically every State in the 
Union, and including representatives 
of many races of immigrants. Har- 
vard has more than 15,000 living 
alumni. The system of instruction, 
with the large range of electives, 
adapts itself to the whole country, 
and the Scientific School, by its new 
plant, strict and full curriculum and 
high standard, has taken a high 
place in the country. In its relation 
with other universities and with the 
schools of the country, Harvard shows 
an appreciation of the national prob- 
lem. The spirit of Harvard is na- 
tional — it teaches its students to re- 
member their civic duties, to take their 
part in public life, from alderman to 
president of the United States. In 
the present spirit of combination of 
capital and labor, what the country 
most needs is a sturdy individualism, 
and the glory of Harvard is that it 
teaches its sons to think and act for 
themselves. 

Other speeches were made by Mr. 
Foote, Dr. Wells, Dr. Lemann, and 
several others. Then all joined in 
singing ‘‘ Fair Harvard.” 

The following are the officers : Dr. 
S. E. Chaillé, pres.; Walter D. Dené- 
gre, vice-pres.; R. B. Montgomery, 
sec. 

Before leaving the banquet table a 
most worthy cause was sprung and 
started well on the road to success. 
It was suggested that funds be raised 
for maintaining a Harvard fellowship, 
to be awarded toa graduate of Tulane 
University. A committee was selected 
to take up the matter at once. As a 
result the following letter was sent to 
the President of Tulane University of 
Louisiana. 
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New Or.eans, La., May 22, 1903. 
To THE PRESIDENT oF TULANE UNIVERSITY. 

Dear Sir,—The Harvard Club of Louisiana 
desires to offer a fellowship or scholarship, prob- 
ably amounting to about $200, to enable the 
holder to pursue one year’s study at Harvard 
University. The Club proposes the following 
conditions : — 

1. The fellowship or scholarship shall be open 
to students graduating this year with a degree 
in Arts or Science from Tulane University, or, if 
unassigned, to students of later graduation. 

2. Candidates must be of good moral character 
and sound in body, giving good promise of useful- 
ness in later life and having evinced ability to 
profit by a year at Harvard. 

3. Candidates must have acknowledged excel- 
lence in one or more departments of literature or 
science, but not necessarily of the highest Col- 
lege rank. Each candidate must present an out- 
line of the study he wishes to pursue at Harvard 
with his application for the fellowship or scholar- 
ship. 

4. In case of the presence of two or more can- 
didates of equal standing and promise, preference 
shall be given to the one who is most in need of 
financial aid. 

5. The President and Faculty of Tulane Uni- 
versity shall appoint such candidate as best ful- 
fils the above requirements, and shall add such 
other restrictions and conditions as in their judg- 
ment will best secure from the recipient his entire 
devotion to accurate scholarship or the higher 
branches of science. 

Upon notification to the Secretary of the Club 
of the formal appointment of the holder of the 
fellowship or scholarship, suitable arrangements 
will be made for the payment of the money. 

Trusting that these conditions will meet with 
your approval and that a suitable candidate may 
be found in this year’s Class, we remain, respect- 
fully yours, 

B. M. Harrop, F. B. Lemann, H. W. Foore, 

R. B. Monteomery, Sec., Committee for the 
Harvard Club of Louisiana. 


The following answer was received 
from Pres. Alderman : — 
May 28, 1903. 
Mr. RicHarD B. Monteomery, Secretary Harvard 

Club of Louisiana, New Orleans. 

My dear Sir, —I beg to acknowledge with sin- 
cere appreciation and gratification, the receipt of 
the communication from a Committee of the 
Harvard Club of Louisiana, consisting of Messrs. 
B. M. Harrod, F. B. Lemann, Henry Wilder Foote 
and yourself, offering to Tulane University of 
Louisiana a fellowship or scholarship in Harvard 
amounting to about two hundred dollars ($200), 
to enable the holder to pursue one year’s study at 
Harvard University. I have read the conditions 
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under which the offer has been made and they 
seem to me to be eminently wise, just, and gener- 
ous. For my part, I accept the offer with very 
profound gratitude and shall refer your letter to 
the Faculty of the University and to the Board 
of Administrators for their formal acknowledg- 
ment. Whatever can be done to make immediate 
use of this generous proposition shall be done by 
the authorities of the University. 

Again expressing my appreciation of your 
kindly and far-sighted interest in this institution, 
I have the honor to remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Epwin O. ALDERMAN, President. 


The fund will probably amount to 
$250 or over. We hope to raise an- 
other such fund as soon as the present 
fellowship or scholarship has been as- 
signed. 

R. B. Montgomery, ’90, Sec. 


NEW YORK. 

A general building strike has tied 
up all construction in New York city 
during the summer, and therefore no 
headway has been made on the new 
building of the New York Harvard 
Club since my last report. This of 
course is a great disappointment, as it 
was hoped to have the addition roofed 
in before the winter, and that the 
building would be ready for occu- 
pancy by February or March, 1904. 
This is impossible now, but it is hoped 
to be able to house non - resident 
members by next spring, if the work 
on the building is resumed soon. 

All Harvard men who happen to be 
in New York — whether members of 
the Club or not — are welcome at the 
monthly meetings, which are held on 
the second Saturday of each month, 
from October to May, both inclusive, 
with the exception of February, when 
there is no meeting. The dates are as 
follows: Oct. 10, Nov. 14, Dec. 12, 
1903 ; Jan. 9, March 12, April 9, and 
May 14, 1904. 

Thomas W. Slocum, ’90, Sec. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 

The Club held its winter meeting at 
the University Club house in Provi- 
dence on March 2. Nearly 50 mem- 
bers attended the dinner, which was 
enlivened by the singing and cheering 
of a double quartette from the Har- 
vard Glee Club. The University was 
represented by Dean B. S. Hurlbut, ’87, 
who told of what is happening about 
the College Yard, and by Dean E. H. 
Smith, d’74, of the Dental School, who 
gave a clear and interesting account 
of the progress of the plans for bring- 
ing together all the medical schools 
of the University in one great centre 
for medical study and training. The 
usual standing toast to the senior mem- 
ber of the Club, Dr. E. L. Cunning- 
ham, ’29, was proposed by F. R. Mar- 
tin, 93, and Prof. L. T. Damon, 94, 
of the Brown faculty, spoke on the in- 
fluence of Harvard in other colleges. 

At the business meeting of the Club, 
the following officers were elected : 
Pres. D. B. Fearing, [’82], of New- 
port ; vice-pres., E. D. Pearce, ’71, 
of Providence ; treas., R. M. Frank- 
lin, ’91, of Newport; corresp. sec., 
G. P. Winship, ’93, of Providence; 
secretary for Providence, G. W. La- 
tham, ’93, of Providence ; poet, W. 
W. Bailey, of Providence ; librarian, 
W. W. Covell, 92, of Newport. After 
considerable discussion regarding the 
failure to hold a Newport meeting dur- 
ing the summer of 1902, owing to the 
resignation of the secretary for New- 
port, it was voted to appoint a com- 
mittee, consisting of Presidents Swarts 
and Fearing and the Secretary, to re- 
port a revised constitution for the 
Club. On motion of Mr. Fearing it 
was voted to provide that persons 
elected to the Club may become life 
members by the payment of $15. The 
following new members were elected : 
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E. R. Blanchard, ’64, William Bin- 
ney, Jr., 81, Prof. A. S. Packard, 
F. J. B. Cordeiro, ’81, H. A. Titus, ’90, 
Otis Everett, ’91, A. C. Holt, ’91, 
L. B. Murdock, ’96, H. B. Huntington, 
97, F. W. C. Hersey, ’99, F. S. Emery, 
02, J. F. Hawkins, m’96, W. A. Tre- 
maine, m ’83, and J. W. Cutler, d ’01. 
G. P. Winship, ’93, Sec. 


ST. LOUIS. 

The Club held its annual open air 
‘sing-fest’’ with the Yale and Prince- 
ton Clubs on June 19, at Cherokee 
Garden. A German supper, at which 
about 100 sat down, served to amal- 
gamate the company. Others after- 
ward dropped in for the singing, which 
was informal but effective. The stein 
lifting contest resulted in a tie, al- 
though each college claimed a victory. 
Next year this grand carnival, it is 
expected, will be held in one of the 
foreign villages at the World’s Fair. 
Due notice of the date will be pub- 
lished so that out-of-town collegians 
may arrange to be present. 

The Associated Harvard Clubs have 
voted to hold their next convention at 
St. Louis, the date probably being 
Saturday, Dec. 5. One of the features 
of the meeting will be a luncheon in 
honor of the visiting Harvard men to 
be given in the banquet room of the 
Administration Building atthe World’s 
Fair grounds. The guests will have 
opportunity to inspect the buildings 
and entourage, which even now are 
advanced to an interesting stage. 

The Club has awarded its scholar- 
ship in the Graduate School for 
1903-04 to Olin H. Moore, of Mo- 
berly, Mo., who graduated from the 
Missouri State University in 1902. He 
will pursue a course in the Romance 
languages. 

During the past year the following 
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new members were enrolled in the 
Club: R.H. Fletcher, p ’98, P. Black- 
welder, 00, E. C. Peper, s ’01, N. 
Allison, [’96-97], m ’01, H. W. Jones, 
m’01, I. V. Barth, / 02, G. O. Car- 
penter, Jr., 02, L. Wertheimer, [’02], 
L. E. More, ’03, and M. Pitzman, ’03. 
The Secretary solicits the names of 
any Harvard men coming to St. Louis 
to reside or to remain during the Ex- 
position period. 
V. Mott Porter, ’92, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper class ; 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers Records, and in 
the University Notes. 


On August 1, the Senior alumnus of 
the College is the Rev. J. W. Cross, 
28, Lawrence ; of the Medical School, 
Dr. E. L. Cunningham, m’32, Newport, 
R. I.; of the holders of Honorary 
Degrees, ex-Gov. G. S. Boutwell, 2751. 
The Class of 1829 has two survivors, 
E. L. Cunningham and C. S. Storrow ; 
1831 has one, Francis Boott ; 1832 has 
one, J. T. Morse. 


1840. 
JOHN CAPEN, Sec. 
5 Worcester Sq., Boston. 
The Class has only 7 survivors, as 
Charles Gideon Davis died at Plym- 
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outh on July 2. He was born there 
May 30, 1820, the son of Wm. and 
Joanna White Davis, his mother being 
7th in descent from Peregrine White. 
After graduating from Harvard he was 
admitted to the bar in 1843, and prac- 
ticed in Boston until ill health caused 
him to retire. In 1851 he bought a 
farm at Plymouth. He was a strong 
anti-slavery man, and joined with Gov. 
Andrew and F. W. Bird in the move- 
ment against the reélection of R. C. 
Winthrop for Congress in 1846. He 
offered the resolutions which first 
nominated Charles Sumner for Con- 
gress. In 1848 he attended the na- 
tional Whig convention in Philadel- 
phia, which nominated Gen. Taylor for 
President, and a week later was at 
Utica to attend the Barnburners’ con- 
vention, which resulted in the nomi- 
nation of Martin Van Buren. Subse- 
quently he devoted himself to organ- 
izing the Free Soil party in Plymouth 
County, thus repudiating the national 
nominations of both parties. In 1851 
he was tried before a United States 
commissioner for assisting in the res- 
cue of Shadrach, a fugitive slave; but 
his tongue and pen could not be muz- 
zled, and he continued to speak and to 
act as his conscience dictated. His 
views on slavery resulted in his at- 
tending the convention at Pittsburg 
in 1856 which organized the Republi- 
can party. In June of the same year 
he was a delegate to the Philadelphia 
convention which nominated Frémont. 
Judge Davis has done much for the 
advancement of his native town of 
Plymouth, and was throughout his life 
active in public matters. He was a 
trustee of the Samoset House and of 
the Pilgrim Society; a delegate to the 
constitutional convention of 1853; 
president of the Plymouth County 
Agricultural Society, and a member 
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of the State Board of Agriculture; 
member of the General Court in 1862 
and chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture. In 1859 he was elected 
an Overseer of Harvard College, and 
in 1862 he was designated by the le- 
gislature to serve as trustee of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College at 
Amherst, a position which he held 
until 1887. While one of the organ- 
izers of the Republican party, he be- 
came a Democrat after the Cincinnati 
convention of 1872 which nominated 
Horace Greeley for the presidency. 
He was appointed a justice of the 
Third District Court of Plymouth in 
1874. In 1845 Judge Davis married 
Hannah Stevenson, daughter of Col. 
J. B. Stevenson, of Plymouth. There 
were four children, two of whom sur- 
vive. — Joanna White Davis, now the 
wife of Col. R. H. Morgan, of New 
Bedford, and C. 8. Davis, ’80, a law- 
yer in Plymouth. 


1842. 
A. D. BLANCHARD, Sec. 
17 Hillside Ave., Melrose. 

Davis and Blanchard present at 
Commencement. Had weather con- 
ditions been favorable had reason to 
expect four. All believed to be in 
comfortable health. — The lunches of 
the Class of 1853 and of the Chief 
Marshal were enjoyable occasions. 
The Secretary takes this occasion to 
return thanks for Class reports. 


1843. 
Tue Rev. F. C. WriiraMs, Sec. 
Walnut St., Brookline. 

There was no Class meeting this 
year. We have 11 survivors, viz.: 
Moses G. Cobb, San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Leonard Cox, Charlotte Court House, 
Va.; H. B. Maglathlin, Silver Lake ; 
John W. Kingman, Cedar Falls, Ia. ; 
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Frederick R. Sears, Boston ; Henry D. 
Sedgwick, Stockbridge ; William A. 
Smith, Worcester ; Henry W. Stone, 
Dorchester ; Thomas H. Russell, Bos- 
ton; Horace B. Sargent, Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal.; Francis C. Williams, 
Brookline. 
1846. 
C. E. Gump, See. 
Edgehill Road, Brookline. 

J. B. F. Osgood, ex-mayor of Sa- 
lem, has been in continuous practice 
there for 54 years. — Prof. C. E. Nor- 
ton has presented the Boston Public 
Library with his set of the Broadsides 
published by the New England Loyal 
Publication Society in 1863-65, of 
which society he was editor. — Sen- 
ator Hoar, J. B. F. Osgood, T. R. 
Rodman, and W. L. Ropes dined at 
Young’s Hotel Commencement eve. 


1850. 


JOHN Noste, Acting Sec. 
Court House, Boston. 

Samuel Kirkman died at Florence, 
Ala., Jan. 30, 1903. He was son of 
Thomas Kirkman and Elizabeth Mc- 
Culloch; born at Florence, Feb. 1, 
1832; married, June 3, 1858, at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Elizabeth Woods. He 
began business in 1852 at St. Louis, 
under the firm name of Kirkman & 
Luke ; he became a manufacturer of 
cotton and woolen goods at Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., in 1862 ; factories burned 
April 3, 1865, by Wilson’s raiders ; 
since engaged in Alabama in cotton. 
In college he was a member of the 
. B. K. and of the A. A. @. and the 
Hasty Pudding Club. He held vari- 
ous public offices in Alabama up to and 
at his death.— Six members of the 
Class met on Commencement Day at 5 
Matthews, the gathering place of the 
Class for some years, — Frost, Noble, 
Richardson, Robinson, Suter, and Wil- 
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liams ; four joined the procession to 
Memorial Hall. They attended to- 
gether the reception at U. 16, by the 
Class of ’53.— This mustering of the 
earlier classes on the invitation of the 
50th year Class, started by happy sug- 
gestion a few years ago, may become 
an important feature of Commence- 
ment. Its value and influence, if 
the practice is made steady and con- 
tinuous, are obvious. It tends, too, to 
keep alive the old class spirit and feel- 
ing, once so important an element, and 
now fast fading away and lost in the 
broader University sentiment. Each 
successive class since the institution of 
the reception, notably the Class of ’53, 
has adopted improvements to meet 
difficulties and objections, and it only 
needs the weighty sanction of time to 
make it one of the important and 
valuable customs of the University. 


1852. 
H. G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Prof. W. R. Ware, after 22 years’ 
service as head of the Columbia School 
of Architecture, has resigned and been 
made professor emeritus. He served 
previously 16 years at the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology. — Portraits of 
former Judges Addison Brown and 
W.G. Choate were formally presented 
to the U.S. District Court, New York, 
on June 2.— William Cross William- 
son died at his summer home in Wes- 
ton, 13 June, 1903. He was born in 
Belfast, Me., 31 Jan., 1831, the second 
son of the Hon. Joseph and Caroline 
(Cross) Williamson, and a nephew of 
the Hon. W. D. Williamson, the his- 
torian of Maine. He received his early 
education at the Belfast Academy, and 
was fitted for college by H. B. Wheel- 
wright, 44, in Roxbury. In college, 
he was a member of the Hasty Pud- 
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ding Club, of which he was both the 
Secretary and Poet, the Institute of 
1770, the A. A. &., and the Pierian 
Sodality. He was also one of the 20 
members of the Harvard Lodge of the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
which had only a brief existence. At 
the end of the Freshman year (1849) 
Williamson wrote for it an ode which 
was printed with an oration by Head 
and a poem by Coolidge. Another 
short-lived society with which he was 
in fellowship was the Iadma, a de- 
bating club which terminated with the 
Class of ’52. Williamson was its presi- 
dent in 1851. Its name was composed 
by Thaxter of the initials of the words 
defining Cicero’s requisities of an 
orator, — invention, arrangement, dic- 
tion, memory, and action. In 1901, in 
recognition of his scholarship, he was 
elected into the . B. K. At gradua- 
tion he was Class Poet, but owing to 
the sudden death of his mother while 
on her way to Cambridge to attend 
the Class Day exercises, the poem was 
read by J. H. Choate. After a short 
service as private tutor in the family 
of J. A. Haven, ’13, at his beautiful 
estate at Fort Washington, on the 
Hudson, Williamson entered the Law 
School, where he graduated in 1855, 
and took up his permanent residence 
in Boston. In January, 1856, he was 
admitted to the bar, and in due time 
became associated with E. H. Derby, 
24, and later with his son, G. S. 
Derby, 7 ’61. At first, he took the 
court practice of the firm and was 
known as a successful advocate, alike 
with courts and juries; from this 
branch of the profession, however, he 
gradually withdrew and devoted him- 
self to chamber practice, conveyancing, 
and the care of trust estates. In young 
manhood he was the president of the 
Young Men’s Democratic Club in Bos- 
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ton, and in 1858 and 1859 he sat in 
the Common Council. In 1861, he 
was elected a commissioner in in- 
solvency. In mature life, he served 
the city for several years, between 
1878 and 1858, on the School Commit- 
tee, of which he was the president in 
the last named year. In 1890, he was 
appointed one of the commissioners on 
the publication of the Province Laws. 
All other public office he invariably 
declined. He was a parishioner of 
the Church of the Disciples, and a de- 
voted admirer of its minister, Dr. J. 
F. Clarke, ’29. He was a principal 
founder and the counsel of the North 
End Savings Bank, and a member of 
the Boston Cadets, the Union and St. 
Botolph Clubs, the Harvard Musical 
Association, The Examiner Club, and 
The Colonial Society of Massachusetts. 
Williamson’s life was quiet, retiring, 
and uneventful. Amid the cares of 
his profession he found his chief plea- 
sure in his home, in foreign travel, in 
music, and in the study of the classics, 
to which he wasdevoted. Horace was 
his favorite author, and he became one 
of the most learned Horatians in 
America. He had a fine collection of 
the best editions of Horace, including 
Aldine, Elzevir, Bentley, Pine, and 
Baskerville, beside other rare editions, 
some being in French and others in 
German. He was an occasional con- 
tributor in prose to the North American 
Review upon topics of the day, and in 
verse to the old Putnam’s Magazine. 
In June, 1857, he read a poem before 
the A. 4. ®. at its 25th anniversary and 
annual convention in the city of New 
York, when the oration was delivered 
by Donald G. Mitchell of the Yale 
chapter. He also wrote some beauti- 
ful verses, printed in the New York 
Evening Post, on the tragic death by 
fire of Mr. Haven’s three daughters, 
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in January, 1855. His last poem was 
a noble sonnet on his chum and class- 
mate, Thayer, which he read at the 
memorial meeting held shortly after 
his death by The Colonial Society. 
His last literary work was a memoir 
of his elder brother, the Hon. Joseph 
Williamson, the historian, of Belfast, 
which will appear in the October num- 
ber of the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register. He was one 
of the dining-club composed of eight 
members of the Class of ’52 which has 
met monthly at one another’s houses 
for about adozen years. The original 
members were Coolidge, Denny, Hurd, 
Pratt, Stedinan, Stone, Thorndike, and 
Williamson. . Oliver and Thayer were 
subsequently elected to fill vacancies. 
Williamson married, 29 April, 1863, 
Sarah Howland Ricketson, only daugh- 
ter of B. T. Ricketson, of New Bed- 
ford. She survives him, with an only 
daughter, Grace, wife of Henry Her- 
bert Edes, of Cambridge. 


1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec. 
49 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

The 50th anniversary of the gradu- 
ation of the Class of 1853 was cele- 
brated by a dinner given by B. C. 
Clark at the Union Club on the even- 
ing before Commencement; 27 mem- 
bers out of a total of 36 living met. 
Some faces not seen at any meet- 
ing for 50 years appeared and were 
heartily welcomed. Ward came from 
California and Livermore from De- 
troit. As usual at class dinners, the 
proceedings were entirely informal. 
Clark gave a cordial welcome and all 
other speaking was conversational ex- 
cept perhaps the remarks of Pres. 
Eliot, who, in an agreeable manner, 
expressed his gratification at the vigor 
and capacity for work which he found 
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in the survivors of the Class, suggestive 
of prolonged mental activity, extend- 
ing beyond the limits of this life. 
He gave some account of the bequest 
of the late George Smith, of St. Louis, 
a member of the Class, and its future 
application, and spoke of other bene- 
factions coming from the most unex- 
pected quarters. As to the question of 
accepting ill-gotten gains, he quoted 
with apparent approbation the maxim 
pecunia non olet. The dinner was inter- 
rupted for the purpose of obtaining a 
group photograph of the Class, who 
mounted to the large upper dining 
room and posed before flashlights. 
The result is to be seen in the frontis- 
piece to this Magazine. The dinner 
was in every way a complete success, 
thanks to the hospitable exertions of 
Clark, and had nothing of a farewell 
solemnity about it, which might have 
been anticipated under the circum- 
stances. —On Commencement Day, 
49 Thayer was open for the use of the 
Class, as has been usual for many years 
past. From 12 to 2 a luncheon, given 
by the Class in Room 16 University 
Hall to all graduates of earlier classes, 
supplied a want felt as much by the 
Class itself as by their seniors, consid- 
ering the increasing emptiness of the 
banquet in Memorial Hall. Unfortu- 
nately the cold and rainy weather pre- 
vented a large attendance of the aged 
predecessors, who number about 218 
in all, but of whom only 21 appeared. 
At the Alumni dinner Prof. Adams S. 
Hill, who had that morning received 
the degree of LL. D., and who sat upon 
the platform, spoke for the Class with 
much wit and humor and not too much 
of the playful brag, for which Pres, 
Long had set the example in his com- 
parisons between ’53 and ’57. An 
afternoon at Prof. J. M. Peirce’s house 
at the close of the dinner in hall made 
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a delightful finish to the Fiftieth An- 
niversary. —J. M. Brown’s address is 
15 Dey St., Room 116, New York city. 
— Prof. Sylvester Waterhouse left 
$5000 to Harvard.— Ellis Peterson 
is supervisor of the Mass. Normal 
Schools. 
1855. 

E. H. Assort, Sec. 

1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

By a vote of the Corporation a small 
bronze tablet has been placed in the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy 
under the portrait of Alexander Agas- 
siz. The tablet bears this inscription : 
“ Alexander Agassiz. This memorial 
of his great services to science and the 
University, given by his friends, is 
placed here by special vote of the 
President and Fellows and Board of 
Overseers.” — J. S. Sargent’s portrait 
of Major H. L. Higginson was hung 
in the Living Room of the Harvard 
Union before Class Day. —15 mem- 
bers of the Class dined at the Union 
Club on June 23. 


1856. 
D. A. GLEASON, Sec. 
152 Causeway St., Boston. 

Carleton Hunt’s address on the 
“ Life and Services of Edward Living- 
ston,” which was delivered May 9, 
1903, on the occasion of the annual 
meeting of the Louisiana Bar Associa- 
tion, in the Chamber of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Louisiana, New 
Orleans, has been printed in a pam- 
phlet of 44 pages. It is an interesting 
and appreciative sketch of the dis- 
tinguished jurist, and will be of inter- 
est to many beside Hunt’s classmates. 
— D. P. Kimball is touring Norway. — 
Dr. C. E. Vaughan was on the local 
committee having charge of the 33d 
annual meeting of the Medical Society 
of the State of California, held at 
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Santa Barbara, April 21-23, 1903. — 
The following classmates were present 
at the Class dinner held at Young’s 
Hotel, Boston, on June 23: C. F. 
Adams, R. E. Babson, W. E. Fuller, 
E. L. Giddings, J. H. Jones, Stephen 
Salisbury, Arthur Searle, Jeremiah 
Smith, H. M. Ticknor, R. H. Weld, 
H. G. Wheelock.— Thayer 27 was 
open for the use of the Class on Com- 
mencement Day, and the following 
classmates were present: C. F. Adams, 
G. Z. Adams, R. E. Babson, John 
Brooks, J. H. Jones, Stephen Salis- 
bury, Arthur Searle, Jeremiah Smith, 
W. P. Upham, R. H. Weld, H. G. 
Wheelock. — Thomas Emerson died 
at Newtonville, May 1,1903. He was 
son of Loring and Tryphena Phelps 
(Russell) Emerson and was born in 
Woburn (in that part of it which is 
now Winchester), March 22, 1834. 
He was fitted for. college at the War- 
ren Academy, Woburn, and at the 
Winchester High School. He entered 
Dartmouth College in 1852, but at the 
end of the Sophomore year he left 
Dartmouth and entered the Junior 
class of Harvard in 1854. After grad- 
uation he was master of the high school 
in Winchester, from 1856 to 1861; 
master of the high school in Woburn, 
from 1861 to 1866; master of the 
high school and superintendent of 
schools in Woburn, from 1866 to 1871; 
superintendent of schools in Newton, 
from 1871 to 1873; manager of the 
educational department of Harper & 
Brothers, New York city, 1873-1884; 
superintendent of schools in Newton, 
1884-1890 ; with the Franklin Educa- 
tional Company, Boston, from 1890- 
93; and superintendent of schools in 
Woburn, from 1894 to the time of his 
death. He wrote a pamphlet on 
“ Free Text-Books in Public Schools,” 
July, 1885, published by the Mass. 
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State Board of Education. He was 
married, Nov. 27, 1860, to Mary Re- 
becea Breeden, at Winchester, and his 
widow and two daughters survive. — 
Edward Leach Giddings died at Bev- 
erly, July 28, 1903, aged 68. 


1857. 
Dr. H. F. Brown, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

H. N. Fisher, Chilean consul in Bos- 
ton, is to lecture at the Boston Uni- 
versity Law School. — There was a 
class dinner at the Union Club on June 
23, and the usual meeting in Stoughton 
12 on Commencement. 


1858. 
J. C. Davis, Sec. 
70 Kilby St., Boston. 

The Class dined at the Union Club 
June 23. There were present: Fisher 
Ames, Prof. B. G. Brown, G. C. Bur- 
gess, G. W. Crosby, J. C. Davis, Dr. 
R. T. Edes, the Hon. W. H. Fox, Dr. 
G. E. Francis, S. S. Green, G. W. C. 
Noble, J. A. Shaw, G. C. Tobey, Dr. 
H. P. Walcott, and S. A. Williams, 14 
in all. —At the meeting of the Class 
on Commencement Day it was sug- 
gested by Dr. Walcott that the Class 
fund be ultimately given to the Col- 
lege, the income to be applied to the 
eare of poor students in the Stillman 
Infirmary. This plan was approved 
by the classmates who were present, 
and is to be further considered. — 
W. A. Kilbourn was chief marshal of 
the celebration on June 30 of the 250th 
anniversary of the incorporation of the 
town of Lancaster. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. WHITE, Sec. 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 
James Harris Ellison, who died in 
Waltham, June 19, 1903, was born in 
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Boston, Dec. 23, 1838. He was the 
son of James and Mary S. Ellison. 
He was a member of the University 
crews in 1857, 1858, and 1859. Inthe 
last of these years he was captain of 
the crew. After graduation he en- 
gaged in business in Boston, and re- 
tired from business eight or more years 
ago. Dec. 7, 1864, he married Martha 
E., daughter of William B. Parmenter. 
Mrs. Ellison, a son, and a daughter are 
living. 
1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
Farwell Pl., Boston. 

Gen. Thos. Sherwin was chairman 
of the committee on the dedication of 
the Boston statue to Gen. Hooker. — 
Dr. O. F. Wadsworth has resigned as 
professor of Ophthalmology at the 
Medical School. — William Sumner 
Appleton died in Boston, April 28, 
1903. He was born there, Jan. 11, 
1840, the son of Nathan and Harriet 
Coffin (Sumner) Appleton. After 
graduating in 1860 he studied at the 
Law School, taking the LL. B. degree 
in 1865. He devoted himself to gene- 
alogical, antiquarian, numismatic, and 
heraldic studies. He was a member 
of the Mass. Historical Society, of the 
New England Historie Genealogical 
Society, of the Boston Art Club; a 
founder of the Eastern Yacht Club, 
and of Boston Numismatic Society ; 
a Fellow of the American Academy. 
From 1865 to 1868 he was on the pub- 
lishing committee of the Heraldic 
Journal. Among his recent publica- 
tions are “A Century of the United 
States Senate,’ 1895; “Gatherings 
toward a Genealogy of the Coffin Fam- 
ily,” 1890. He married, in 1871 his 
cousin, Edith Stuart Appleton, of Bal- 
timore, by whom he had several chil- 
dren. — S. E. Bowman is a councilor 
of the Middlesex Bar Association. 








1862. 
C. E. GRINNELL, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 

Prof. C. S. Sargent, accompanied by 
his son, A. R. Sargent, 00, sailed for 
England in July, for an extended tour 
through Europe and northern Asia in 
the interest of the Arnold Arboretum. 
John Muir, h ’96, the naturalist, ac- 
companied him. They will go to St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, and then over 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad to Pekin. 
They will visit Java and Hong Kong, 
and will sail for home via San Fran- 
cisco. They will collect botanical 
specimens, shipping them when pos- 
sible as soon as collected.—Gov. Bates 
has appointed C. E. Grinnell master 
in chancery for Suffolk County. — 
Prof. C. B. Porter, of the Harvard 
Medical School, was presented with a 
silver loving cup by the surgical class 
of 1903. — Gen. H. S. Huidekoper was 
one of the orators at the reunion of 
Union and Confederate soldiers on the 
40th anniversary of the battle of 
Gettysburg. 

1863. 
H. F. Jenks, Sec. 
Canton. 

The Class celebrated the 40th anni- 
versary of its graduation by a supper 
at Young’s Hotel, June 23. Ata 
meeting of the Class held before sup- 
per, memorials of Wm. Greenough, 
Arthur Lincoln, G. S. Jones, and J. T. 
Hassam were presented and adopted. 
H. F. Jenks was elected Class Secre- 
tary in place of Arthur Lincoln, de- 
ceased, and C. H. Denny was elected 
a member of the Class Committee. — 
Notice has been received of the death 
in London, England, May 18, 1903, of 
Josiah Stickney Lombard, M. D., a 
temporary member of the Class. He 
left College at the end of the Sopho- 
more year, and entered the Lawrence 
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Scientific School in 1861. He after- 
wards entered the Harvard Medical 
School and graduated in 1864. In 
March, 1865, he was appointed Uni- 
versity lecturer in the Harvard Med- 
ical School, and in January, 1866, 
asst. professor of Physiology in Har- 
vard University, a position he resigned 
in 1870. In July, 1876, he removed 
to England, and resided there until 
his death. — George Shattuck Morison 
died in New York, July 1, 1903. He 
was born in New Bedford, Mass., Dee. 
19, 1842. A memoir of him is printed 
earlier in this Magazine.— George 
B. Knapp, one of the trustees of Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, at its recent 
anniversary in June, gave to that in- 
stitution an admirably located athletic 
field of 20 acres, to be called the 
Brothers’ Field, in order that the name 
of his brother, the late A. M. Knapp of 
this Class, for a short time a teacher at 
the Academy, might be associated with 
his own in the gift. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. RicHarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

The annual Class supper was held 
at Young’s Hotel, June 23 ; 20 mem- 
bers were present. — M. M. Cutter has 
been appointed resident manager of 
the American Bank Note Co. for Bos- 
ton. —C. P. Greenough has been ap- 
pointec a trustee of the Mass. General 
Hospital.—G. P. Huntington has been 
elected a member of the Standing 
Committee of the Diocese of New 
Hampshire. — Prof. G. H. Palmer has 
been elected president of the Harvard 
Memorial Society and has gone to 
California to give a course in ethics at 
the Summer School of the University 
of California.— Woodward Emery has 
been reappointed a member of the Har- 
bor and River Commission of Mass. 
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1865. 
G. A. GoppaRD, Sec. 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

The Class had their usual annual 
dinner, June 23, at the University 
Club, Boston, mustering 16 in all, or 
14 out of 52 graduate members, now 
living. There were no speeches. — 
The Rey. Wm. H. Fish, Jr., became 
minister of the First Unitarian Soci- 
ety of Salt Lake City, Jan. 1, 1903. 
— Dr. Henry Hooper is president of 
the medical staff of Passavant Hos- 
pital, Chicago. — A clergyman of the 
Class writes: “ Nothing to communi- 
cate, except that life grows brighter 
and better with each passing year.” — 
Col. L. H. Mitchell is in California, a 
mining engineer. — William Rotch is 
president of the Union Iron and Steel 
Co., which owns and operates five dif- 
ferent plants, has $2,000,000 capital 
and no bonds. — Dr. E. T. Williams 
has just published a pamphlet called 
“Studies on the Leucocytes.” He is 
doing original work with the micro- 
scope on spleen corpuscles. —F. M. 
Hollister has been appointed a man- 
ager of the N. Y. State Industrial 
School at Rochester, and elected, 1903, 
president of the Harvard Club of Buf- 
falo, which club has established a Har- 
vard Club Scholarship for students in 
Harvard University from Erie County, 
Ni 

1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Otis Liseome Leonard died at 
Marienburg, Germany, May 11, 1903. 
He was born at Marshfield, Oct. 13, 
1842, —R. S. Peabody has been offered 
the position of advisory architect in 
the formulation of plans for the new 
office building for the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington. — Frank 
Wright died at St. Louis, Mo., June 
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16, 1903. He was born at Auburn, 
N. Y., Nov. 12, 1844. 


1867. 
F, H. Lincoxn, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. ; 

The Class celebrated its 36th anni- 
versary by a dinner at the Vendome, 
at which 31 members were present. A 
pleasant feature of the evening was 
the presentation of a silver service to 
the Secretary, by the Class, “in affec- 
tionate appreciation of his services as 
Class Secretary ” for thirty years. 


1868. 
A. D. CHANDLER, Sec. 
50 State St., Boston. 

The Class observed its 35th anni- 
versary by a dinner, on June 23, at the 
Exchange Club, Boston, 33 members 
attending, or about one half of the 
whole number connected with the Class, 
whose addresses are known ; a larger 
proportion than at any previous dinner. 
The occasion was quite informal. The 
Secretary was presented by his class- 
mates with a suburb silver pitcher and 
salver, inscribed. Those attending 
were: W. B. Allen, Prof. J. B. Ames, 
N. B. Borden, S. Bradstreet, F. 
Brooks, A. G. Bullock, J. T. Busiel, 
A. D. Chandler, Dr. E. G. Cutler, J. 
W. Denny, the Rev. C. F. Dole, F. I. 
Eustis, C. G. Fall, D. E. Furness, E. 
Huidekoper, A. Hunnewell, H. F. 
King, Dr. F. P. Kinnieutt, Dr. C. A. 
Lovejoy, C. T. Lovering, E. S. Mans- 
field, J. P. Putnam, M. Reed, W. W. 
Richards, E. L. Sargent, Rev. J. L. 
Seward, Dr. F. C. Shattuck, W. C. 
Simmons, E. E. Sprague, T. Sutro, 
W. W. Taylor, J. W. Tilton, and L. 
S. Tuckerman. — On Commencement 
Day, many members of the Class met 
at noon at the residence of the Secre- 
tary on Washington St., Brookline. 
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Those present were photographed un- 
der the trees. A special car conveyed 
the members to Cambridge in time for 
the procession and Alumni Dinner. — 
The students at the Law School have 
subscribed for a portrait of Dean J. 
B. Ames. 
1869. 

T. P. Beat, Sec. 

2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 

The Class celebrated the 34th anni- 
versary of its graduation by a dinner 
at the Algonquin Club, June 23 ; 26 
were present. The large picture of 
R. C. Watson, to be presented to the 
Harvard Union, was shown.— A busi- 
ness meeting of the Class took place 
on Commencement at Thayer 5 at one 
o’clock. Memoirs of J. C. Bartlett, 
Hill, and Whitwell, who had died dur- 
ing the past year, were read. — Jo- 
siah Calef Bartlett, born May 3, 1846, 
at South Berwick, Me., died at Chi- 
cago, Ill., June 1, 1903. After grad- 
uating he became a teacher. In 1885 
was principal of the Taunton High 
School, and then superintendent of 
schools there till the fall of 1887. 
During the next year he organized the 
American Mutual Liability Co., of 
Boston. Then he entered the service 
of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
R. R. Co., and established and super- 
intended its Voluntary Relief Depart- 
ment. He was a director of the Uni- 
versity Club of Chicago, and president 
of the Harvard Club of Chicago. He 
leaves three sons,—J. C. Bartlett, 
Jr., who graduated in 1900, Paul, ’02, 
and Hugh, ’04.— Dr. E. H. Bradford 
is professor of Orthopedic Surgery at 
the Harvard Medical School. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticknor, Sec. 
18 Highland St., Cambridge. 
Pres. Roosevelt has appointed C. J. 
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Bonaparte to assist in prosecuting the 
post office delinquents. — Andrew Fitz 
is lieutenant-colonel of the 2d corps of 
Cadets, Salem. — Dr. T. M. Rotch 
read a paper on “ The Essential Prin- 
ciples of Infant Feeding” at the con- 
vention of the Ohio Pediatric Society, 
in Dayton, O., on June 1.— Brooks 
Adams is instructor in Constitutional 
Law at Boston University Law School. 
— The Rev. R. F. Holway is pastor of 
the Harvard St. M. E. Church, Cam- 
bridge. 
1871. 

A. M. Barnss, Sec. 

1290 Mass. Ave., Boston. 

Senator H. C. Lodge is in London 
as a member of the Alaska Boundary 
Commission. — Almadus Wilkinson 
died at Troy, N. Y., July 24, 1903. 
He was born at Lansingburg, N. Y., 
Oct. 13, 1849, and fitted at Phillips An- 
dover Academy. After graduating at 
Harvard he entered the Albany, N. Y., 
Law School, received the degree of 
LL. B. in May, 1872; spent six months 
in foreign travel, and then practiced 
at Troy, New York city, and Albany, 
until the fall of 1881. He then began 
farming and cattle breeding at John- 
sonville, N.Y. Dee. 29, 1879, he mar- 
ried Isabel Maroney, by whom he had 
five children. — Francis Newhall Lin- 
coln died at Belmont on July 30. He 
was born in Lancaster, May 16, 1850, 
and fitted at the Academy there for col- 
lege. After graduation, practiced civil 
engineering; from June, 1874, to Sep- 
tember, 1876, he was assistant in the 
U.S. Department of Rivers and Har- 
bors, working chiefly in Long Island 
Sound ; from December, 1877, to De- 
cember, 1879, he was in the law book 
business in St. Louis. January, 1880, 
he entered the employ of Little, Brown 
& Co., publishers, Boston, and re- 
mained with them till his death. June 
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16, 1881, he married Mary Augusta 
Lewis, of Derby, Conn. They had six 
‘chiidren. 
1872. 
A. L. LINCOLN, JR., Sec. 
126 State St., Boston. 

The annual Class dinner was given 
at the University Club on June 23 ; 20 
members were present : Almy, J. M. 
Allen, Babbitt, W. Burgess, Callender, 
R. F. Fisk, T. French, Gibson, F. R. 
Hall, R.S. Hall, E. N. Hill, Hutchins, 
Lincoln, A. Lord, Loring, Parks, E. S. 
Sheldon, E. C. Sherburne, Tufts, and 
Young. The Secretary presided and 
presented his report of the Class Fund 
and the evening was passed with in- 
formal talks by Babbitt ; Callender, 
who paid a high tribute to Gov. Bates; 
French, who is now teaching at Am- 
herst ; Loring, Sheldon, Sherburne, 
and Tufts. A hearty vote of thanks 
was passed to Sherburne for the ex- 
cellent dinner he had provided. — The 
Commencement meeting was held as 
usual at Thayer 3, but no business was 
transacted. — S. E. Guild has retired 
from the firm of Charles Head & Co., 
in which he has been a partner since 
1875. — Ambassador Tower is now on 
a short visit to this country. 


1873. 
A. L. Wark, Sec. 
Milton. 

The Class celebrated the 30th anni- 
versary of its graduation by attending 
the Yale game, and Graduates’ Night 
at the Popular Concerts, at which it 
was the oldest class represented and 
received vociferous acknowledgment 
as such from its juniors. The annual 
dinner at the University Club called 
together 36 members, who indulged in 
the customary informalities. A poem 
was read by Murdoch. The feature 
of the occasion was the presentation 
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to the Secretary of a silver punch- 
bowl and salver suitably inscribed. 
The children of Winthrop Miller sent 
flowers to decorate the table in mem- 
ory of their father. A round robin 
signed by all present was sent to 
Barker expressing his classmates’ 
sympathy with him in his illness and 
their hope for his speedy recovery. — 
At the annual meeting held on Com- 
mencement Day resolutions commem- 
orative of the late C. T. Russell were 
passed and the Secretary submitted a 
statement of the Class finances. — R. 
W. Willson has been appointed pro- 
fessor of Astronomy at Harvard. — 
Prof. H. S. White is chairman of the 
Harvard Athletic Committee. — G. H. 
Johnson has assumed the pastorate of 
a church in Taunton. 


1874. 


G. P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

The annual Class golf competition 
took place on the links of the Oakley 
Country Club in Watertown on June 
23. There were 14 entries, of whom 
9 played ; Harding won the prize for 
best gross score, 96; and Shaw for 
best net score. The annual Class din- 
ner was held at the Exchange Club in 
Boston on June 23. 33 present, and 
Green presided. Commencement Day 
meeting as usual at Holworthy 4.— 
Dr. James Dwight is again the presi- 
dent of the U. S. Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation. — N. H. Dole was poet of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery of 
Boston, this year. — Prizes in memory 
of E. N. Aston are offered by the 
Springfield Science Museum. — U. S. 
Grant is again a candidate for the 
U.S. Senate. — Col. W. C. Sanger has 
resigned as asst. secretary of war ; he 
has been elected a trustee of Hamilton 
College, N. Y. 
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1875. 
W. A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 


L. B. R. Briggs has been chosen 
President of Radcliffe College. — The 
Class dinner at Hotel Brunswick on 
the evening before Commencement 
was a very pleasant occasion; 40 mem- 
bers were present. Speeches were 
made by Prince, who presided, Wil- 
liams, Kidner, Stowe, Fish, Briggs, 
and Norcross. Letters were read from 
Ellis, Raymond, Van Duzer, Clark, T. 
F. Taylor, and Wilby. It was voted 
that the Class Committee and Secre- 
tary be requested to consider the mat- 
ter of the ultimate disposition of the 
Class fund, and report their recom- 
mendation as they may think best. — 
Joseph Wilby is president of the 
Harvard Club of Cincinnati. — W. A. 
Reed has declined a reappointment on 
the Massachusetts Board of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

William Branford Shubrick Clymer 
died at Cambridge, May 9, after a dis- 
tressing illness of more thana year. He 
was the son of George Clymer (Medi- 
eal Director, U.S. N.) and Mary (Shu- 
brick) Clymer ; born at Washington, 
D. C., March 19, 1855 ; prepared for 
college at the Emerson Institute, in 
Washington, D.C. He was descended 
on his father’s side from George Cly- 
mer, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, and on his mother’s 
from Rear-Admiral Shubrick, a name 
illustrious in the annals of the Amer- 
ican navy. Commodore Shubrick, as 
he was usually called, was born in 
South Carolina. Two of his brothers 
served in the army of the United 
States and three in the navy. As 
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lieutenant he received a medal for his 
gallant conduct in the Hornet, and 
was placed in command of the Eper- 
vier to bear home the treaty of peace 
after the war with Algiers. He stayed 
in the service during the Civil War, 
and left, in the words of the Secretary 
of the Navy, at his death “the con- 
spicuous example of a life of wisdom, 
courtesy, courage, and spotless honor.” 
W. B. S. Clymer, after graduation, 
studied architecture in the office of 
Ware & Van Brunt, Boston, and at 
the Mass. Institute of Technology, and 
later in Paris. On returning to this 
country in 1880, he stayed in Wash- 
ington and engaged in literary studies, 
and he was instructor in English at 
Harvard College, 1883-90. He pub- 
lished “ Selections from the Writings 
of Walter Savage Landor” (Athe- 
naeum Press Series, 1898), and 
“ James Fenimore Cooper,” Beacon 
Biographies, 1900. ‘He married, June 
1, 1882, Katherine McClure Living- 
ston, who, with a son, George Clymer, 
Harvard, 1905, survives him. — L. J. 
Manning was in March, 1903, ap- 
pointed principal of the Medford High 
School, to succeed the late L. L. Dame. 
He was appointed sub-master of this 
school in April, 1877, and served for 
over a quarter of a century. —F. J. 
Stimson is a member of the Mass. His- 
torical Society. — Dr. H. P. Jacques is 
a trustee of the Mass. Hospital for 
Kpilepties. 
1877. 
J. F. Tyier, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

Gov. Bates has appointed E. M. 
Parker chairman of a commission on 
public improvements under the right 
of eminent domain.—H. R. Bailey 
has attacked the administration of 
Mayor McNamee of Cambridge. — 
A. C. Tower is a director of the New 
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York Stock Exchange.—F. W. Rollins 
is editor of The American, and post- 
master at Ellsworth, Me. 


1878. 
J.C. Wuitney, Sec. 
P. O. Box 3573, Boston. 

A handsome clock made from an 
especial design by Mr. Fox, who, under 
the direction of Mr. McKim, carried 
out the details of the finish of the 
large assembling room at the Harvard 
Union, was presented to the Harvard 
Union before luncheon there on Tues- 
day, June 23. The clock cost slightly 
more than $2,000. $10,000 was given 
to the Trustees of the Union, to be 
held in trust for its benefit, with the 
provision that not less than one third 
of the income shall be applied each 
year to the purchase of books, each of 
which shall carry a book-plate, “ The 
gift of the Class of 1878,” but that 
the remaining income may be used for 
such purposes as the Trustees shall 
designate. A steel book-plate was 
also given. The Class assembled at 
the Union at a few minutes after 1 
o'clock, when Herbert Parker made 
the presentation speech for the Class, 
and W. R. Thayer, ’81, answered for 
the Trustees of the Union. On Mon- 
day, June 22, there was a room at the 
Parker House open from 10 o’clock 
until 3, where men arriving in the 
city from a distance called and made 
themselves known to members of the 
Class from this vicinity who were 
there. About 30 men dropped in, 10 
of whom had not been in Boston or 
Cambridge for many years. A table 
at the Popular Concert that evening 
had a number of men at it, but they 
left early and went to the St. Botolph 
Club. On Tuesday, June 23, at 1 
o’clock the Class met at the Harvard 
Union. The clock was then in place, 
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and was presented to the Union. 
Luncheon was served at half past 1; 
63 of the Class and 2 trustees of the 
Union, Messrs. Thayer and Hollis 
(who came in late), were at the table. 
One classmate came in late, making 
a total of 66 in the room. At 3 
o’clock a photograph was taken in 
front of Matthews. Two men had 
left, but 2 men came in to take 
their places, so the photograph was 
of 63 men. Then7 of the Freshmen 
nine were photographed; and then the 
most bald-headed men then present. 
Bancroft and others, who laid claims 
to bald heads, were excluded from the 
group by the men who felt sure that 
they were bald. At 4 o’clock obser- 
vation cars left Harvard Square for 
a trip through the residential suburbs. 
About 14 men and 14 ladies took the 
trip. The cars returned to Harvard 
Square at half past 5, and for the con- 
venience of those returning to Boston, 
ran to Park Square by way of Boyl- 
ston Street. At quarter after 7 the 
Class dined at the New Algonquin 
Club, 217 Commonwealth Avenue. 
73 men sat down at the table. Gen. 
Bancroft sat at the head. The Sec- 
retary was presented with a loving 
cup, Wheeler making the presenta- 
tion speech, and the Secretary showed 
much emotion when receiving it. After 
dinner the presiding officer, after ap- 
propriate remarks, called upon the 
Secretary, Littauer, Loring (who read 
a poem), J. B. Harding, E. F. John- 
son, C. Moore, Vickery, Hancock, 
Richards, Kessler, and H. G. Otis. 
The prize for speaking was awarded 
by unanimous vote to J. B. Harding. 
On Wednesday, from quarter to 12 
until 2 o’clock, Mrs. Edgar H. Nich- 
ols received, at 33 Kirkland Street, 
ladies who accompanied members of 
the Class. At 12 o’clock the usual 
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annual meeting was held at Stoughton 
4. No business came before the meet- 
ing. At the Alumni Dinner about 50 
members of the Class were present, 
and the ladies who accompanied mem- 
bers of the Class had seats in the gal- 
lery. At 5 o’clock Mrs. William A. 
Bancroft received ladies and their 
escorts at 12 Ware Street. There 
were present about 25 men of the 
Class and their wives. The Class pe- 
titioned for degrees for 4 men con- 
nected with the Class into the Senior 
year, — F. L. Gay, C. E. Gowen, H.G. 
Otis, and E. O. Richards, —and all 
were granted. — Lawrence Jacob is 
a director of the New York Stock 
Exchange. — Gen. W. A. Bancroft 
was chief marshal of the exercises at 
the dedication of the statue to Gen. 
Hooker, Boston, June 25. 


1879. 
FRANCIS ALMY, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Stadium has been making rapid 
progress during the summer under the 
direction of Prof. Hollis; it will be 
ready for the Yale football game. — 
Prof. F. W. Taussig is expected home 
this fall. — The Rev. E. L. Houghton 
has resigned as pastor of the Church 
of Our Father, Pawtucket, R. I., after 
8 years’ service — J. E. Thomas’s ad- 
dress is Hotel Lenox, Boston. — I. T. 
Burr, Jr., is fleet captain of the East- 
ern Yacht Club. 


1880. 
JOHN Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

J. A. O’Keefe is president of the 
new Democratic Club of Lynn. — F. 
B. Keene is U. S. consul at Florence, 
Italy. — Col. W. A. Gaston expects to 
run again as Democratic candidate for 
governor of Mass. — Robert Winsor 
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is a director of the Bankers’ Trust 
Co., New York. — At the close of the 
year the Rev. Bradley Gilman will re- 
tire from the Church of the Unity, 
Springfield, to devote himself to liter- 
ary work.— Robert Bacon is one of 
the Harvard Riverside Associates. — 
Dr. C. C. Foster, of Cambridge, for- 
merly surgeon major of the Fifth 
Infantry for some years prior to the 
Spanish War, has been appointed medi- 
cal director of the Second Brigade. 


1881. 
Pror. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

The result of the postal-card vote 
as to the form which the Class Me- 
morial should take showed 63 to be in 
favor of a gate or fence and 51 of a 
scholarship. The Class at the Com- 
mencement meeting voted to present 
to the Corporation, as a Class Memo- 
rial, the section of ‘fence in front of 
Phillips Brooks House, and appointed 
as a committee to take charge of the 
matter, C. A. Coolidge, M. H. Morgan, 
R. C. Sturgis, the Chairman of the 
Class Committee, and the Secretary. 
It was further voted that the balance 
of the subscription after paying for the 
Memorial should be devoted to an ad- 
ditional gift in the form of a scholar- 
ship or book fund, as the Class Com- 
mittee might decide. The Corporation 
have gratefully accepted the gift of 
the Class, and the committee has taken 
the matter in hand. Subseriptions will 
be called for by the Secretary in the 
autumn. — B. M. Borland is at Steam- 
boat Springs, Colo. — W. H. Folsom 
was chief marshal at the 125th anni- 
versary of Phillips Academy, Exeter, 
in June. — F. T. Knight is pastor of 
the Congregational church at North 
Stamford, Conn.—S. Hammond was 
chief marshal of the parade at the 
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50th anniversary of the incorporation 
of Nahant as a town, which took place 
in July. — A. L. Mills is president of 
the First Nat. Bank, Portland, Ore. — 
The Class held an informal subscrip- 
tion dinner at the Tavern Club on the 
evening before Commencement ; 32 
members were present. — R. H. Me- 
Curdy, who 17 years ago organized 
the Foreign Department of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York, and 
has served as its superintendent ever 
since, was elected on July 1 general 
manager for the entire company, a 
position which gives him direct control 
of the producing department and the 
direction of over 10,000 agents, both at 
home and abroad. — Dr. W. A. Tal- 
tavall has removed from New York to 
Redlands, Cal. — Prof. J. C. Rolfe had 
charge of the Cornell Summer School; 
he goes to Athens in 1904-05. 
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1882. 
Henry W. CunNINGHAM, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

The Class dined informally at the 
Parker House, Boston, Commence- 
ment night ; 26 men were present. — 
Guy Waring has changed his address 
to Pateros, Okanogan County, Wash. 
— Frank Leonard Creesy, born Dec. 
15, 1860, at Lawrence, died at Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., May 1, 1903. After grad- 
uation he studied law and practiced in 
Boston. He was associate justice of 
the Brookline Police Court, and one of 
the Brookline Board of Registration. 
Since 1895 he had been in the Adiron- 
dacks for his health. He married in 
1889 Susan R. Chase, of Brookline, 
and had two children. —G. L. May- 
berry is a councilor of the Middlesex 
Bar Association. —W. J. Rushmore 
has resigned as principal of the Dover 
(N. H.) High School. — W. I. MeCoy’s 
address is 141 Broadway, New York. 
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1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

The emphatic and gratifying success 
of our Twentieth Anniversary Cele- 
bration was due to the unwearied 
efforts of the Boston members of the 
Standing Committee, R. S. Codman, 
G. D. Burrage, and S. B. Pearmain, 
assisted by J. R. Brackett, the chair- 
man; and the appreciation by the Class 
of their willing and unselfish labors, 
whereby the varied three-days’ pro- 
gram was so admirably planned, ar- 
ranged, and carried out down to the 
last detail, was manifest on every 
hand, and is their own best reward. 
Monday, June 22: The steamer, King 
Philip, with 16 robust members of the 
Cadet Band on board, left Commercial 
Wharf at 11 A. M., taking some 60 of 
the Class down to the Hotel Pemberton 
at Hull, where an excellent dinner was 
served and a continuous band concert 
enjoyed. Returning at 3 P. M., our 
steamer drew up alongside the U. S. 
battleship /ndiana, and the excursion- 
ists received a cordial invitation to visit 
the ship, a privilege of which the whole 
party gladly availed itself, several of 
the more portly of our associates get- 
ting some unexpected exercise in the 
transit from the rolling steamer tothe 
Indiana’s bobbing launches. Mean- 
while our forsaken brass band did its 
whole duty in the way of patriotic 
melodies and furnished waltz music to 
the jackies of the warship. The even- 
ing was merrily spent at the Pop Con- 
cert, where about 80 men assembled 
and enjoyed the familiar airs of 20 
years ago. Tuesday, June 23: Al- 
though the weather was cold and 
blustering, a goodly number of the 
Class visited the Country Club in 
Brookline throughout the day, and in 
the afternoon the tea for members 
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and their wives was well attended. 
In the evening 104 men assembled at 
the Vendome, where was held a Class 
dinner that will be memorable in our 
annals. J. R. Brackett presided and 
Grandgent repeated his former success 
as a graceful and witty toastmaster. 
The speakers were Cummings, who 
told us of the valuable philanthropic 
and sociological work done by the 
men of ’83, notably by Brackett, Lee, 
Lyman, and Moors; Putnam, who 
touched upon some of his discoveries 
as an Overseer of Harvard ; Chief 
Justice Kent, who introduced himself 
as “ The Crowning Infamy of the Ad- 
ministration;” Hale, who substituted 
good stories for professorial topics ; 
and Belshaw, who was his inimitable 
self. A delightful feature of the ban- 
quet was the visit of a committee from 
’°83 to the Alumnae of Radcliffe, who 
were dining — 180 strong — in an ad- 
joining room, and the presentation to 
them of a huge basket of crimson roses, 
Hamlin making a graceful speech. 
Among our guests of the evening were 
Dean Briggs, the new President of 
Radcliffe, who said a few pleasant 
words; Gen. N. A. Miles, who ad- 
dressed us at some length and was 
elected an honorary member of the 
Class; two young officers from the Jn- 
diana, whose courtesy to us was thus 
returned; and a delegation from the 
Class of ’57. A dispatch of congratu- 
lation was drawn up by Hamlin and 
sent to Pres. Roosevelt; and a message 
of friendship was cabled to Kikkawa 
in Japan. Wednesday, June 24: An 
elaborate lunch with champagne was 
served at Stoughton 11 on Commence- 
ment Day, and there was a full at- 
tendance at the business meeting. A 
sketch of our Class Gift was exhibited 
and explained, and a motion was passed 
to the effect that a report of the entire 
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proceedings of our three-days’ celebra- 
tion should be prepared and printed. 
On the notion of H. M. Lloyd, the 
Secretary was directed to send, on be- 
half of the Class, to Pres. Eliot a mes- 
sage of congratulation upon the 50th 
anniversary of his graduation. — David 
Nevins Baxter died of apoplexy at 
Brattleboro, Vt., on May 5, having 
been first stricken by the malady in 
December, 1901. The son of John 
Nevers and Sarah Folger (Coffin) 
Baxter, he was born at Burlington, 
Ia., Sept. 25, 1860, and was a direct 
descendant, through his paternal 
grandmother, of William Bradford, 
second governor of Massachusetts, as 
well as of Tristram Coffin, one of the 
original owners of the island of Nan- 
tucket and the first chief magistrate 
of the town, thus tracing his ancestry 
to both the Plymouth and Bay State 
colonies. At the age of eleven he 
went to Germany, and for three years 
attended the gymnasium at Frank- 
furt-am-Main. On his return he went 
to Phillips Exeter Academy, whence 
he entered Harvard without condi- 
tions in 1879. He was conspicuously 
identified with our athletic interests 
throughout his college course, being 
a member of his Freshman Eleven, his 
Class Crew, and substitute on the Uni- 
versity Crew, a member of our Tug of 
War Team, Heavy-weight champion 
of Harvard in Sparring, and a con- 
testant in such events as the Mile 
Walk, Putting the Shot, ete. He was 
a member of the Institute of 1770 and 
of the Pi Eta Society, and received 
Honorable Mention in German at grad- 
uation. After leaving college he re- 
sided two years at his home in Rut- 
land, reading law; then followed a 
year in the flour business in Boston, 
and in 1887 he decided to try his for- 
tunes in the West, establishing him- 
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self in Seattle, Wash. Together with 
our late classmate, G. H. Heilbron, he 
founded the Guarantee Loan and Trust 
Co., and acted as its cashier until its 
dissolution, when he accepted the same 
position with the First National Bank 
of Seattle. Later he was the secre- 
tary of the Washington National 
Building and Loan Association, and 
remained in Seattle until a year and a 
half before his death, when he returned 
to his Vermont home. He was mar- 
ried, June 2, 1888, in New York city, 
to Miss Jessie Winsor Busselle, who, 
with three children, survives him. — 
J. R. Brackett was elected president 
of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction at the annual meet- 
ing at Atlanta, Ga., in May. — Dr. 
W.L. Burrage has changed his address 
to 282 Newbury St., Boston. —R. S. 
Codman has removed his business 
office to 85 Water St., Boston. — Prof. 
T. W. Cowgill has resigned his posi- 
tion in the State University at Reno, 
Nev., owing to ill health, and has been 
appointed by the Regents Emeritus 
Professor of English Language and 
Literature. —C. S. Hamlin is counsel 
for the American-Asiatie Association, 
a trade organization handling the 
regulations between the countries of 
the far East and the United States, 
and is thus regarded as a sort of extra 
diplomatic representative of Japan 
and China in this country, and as one 
who has done much to promote the 
friendly spirit which obtains in our 
relations with those kingdoms. — J. F. 
Moors was elected on June 29 secre- 
tary of the Boston Public School As- 
sociation, and thus becomes the active 
head of the organization with which 
he has been so prominently and cred- 
itably identified. —C. F. Morse has 
given up the practice of medicine, and 
has accepted the position of instructor 
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in Biology at the De Witt Clinton 
School, New York city. — Osgood 
Putnam is attorney for the Regents 
of the University of California, and 
also president of the Associated Chari- 
ties of San Francisco and vice-presi- 
dent of “The Charities Endorsement 
Committee.”” — O. G. Smith was the 
founder, and is the president of the 
Ainslee Magazine Co., New York city. 
— Prof. H. L. Smyth is a member of 
the American Academy. 


1884. 
E. A. Hrpsarp, Sec. 
1 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

Through the courtesy of the Eastern 
Yacht Club three members of the 
Class, to wit, N. C. Nash, Dr. Hardy 
Phippen, and Dr. Augustus Thorndike, 
entertained the Class at a delightful 
lunch the day preceding Commence- 
ment at the club-house, Marblehead 
Neck. About 50 members of the 
Class were present, and the occasion 
was a most enjoyable one to all who 
were able to be there. Some three 
hours were spent at the club-house 
at lunch, and there were many thanks 
by the guests to the entertaining mem- 
bers, and all returned after a most 
pleasant reunion. — At the meeting of 
the Class on Commencement Day the 
Rev. S. A. Eliot, because of stress of 
other work, resigned his position as 
chairman of the Class Committee, and 
his resignation was accepted by the 
Class with regret. Gordon Abbott 
was unanimously chosen to succeed 
him.— The Secretary has again suc- 
ceeded in getting trace of Arthur L. 
Penhallow, who is at present in Chi- 
cago, his address being 6446 Minerva 
Ave. — The Rev. J. L. Mitchell has re- 
moved to 22 Peck St., Attleboro. —Ad- 
dresses : Dr. W. R. Gilman, 3 Ashland 
St., Worcester, Mass.; Jesse Lowman, 
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United Bank Building, Cincinnati, O. 
—Ledlie, Turner, T. J. Coolidge, 
Underwood, and Curtis are all abroad 
or have been recently. — Prof. J. R. 
Jewett is professor of Arabic at Chi- 
cago University. 


1885. 
H. M. Wiiuras, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston. 

The sixth triennial was celebrated 
by the Class essentially as planned, in 
spite of rather doubtful and chilly 
weather. The first gathering was at the 
“ Pop ” Concert in Symphony Hall on 
Monday evening. The outdoor pro- 
gram of Tuesday followed, witha Har- 
vard Union breakfast for the early 
birds, all day golf and stuffed base- 
ball at the Oakley Country Club, with 
an excellent lunch, and a drag ride 
through the College grounds and back 
to Boston late in the afternoon. The 
proposed drive to Squantum for a 
shore dinner was given up on account 
of the blustering east wind and 
threatened rain; instead, parties of 
men dined together and attended sum- 
mer plays at the theatres. Wednesday 
evening, after the various Commence- 
ment exercises, the Class dinner was 
held at the University Club, Boston. 
The exercises were very informal and 
largely musical. Baldwin presided 
and the Class Secretary acted as toast- 
master. Among others who spoke 
were Storrow, on the new Charles 
River dam, and Winslow, who dis- 
tributed the souvenir baseball prizes. 
Winter read some verses written by 
Nutter, who was unavoidably absent. 
A few men went down to the race the 
following day.—J. J. Storrow was 
reélected an Overseer on Commence- 
ment, receiving the next to the highest 
vote. He was chairman of the finance 
committee to raise funds to entertain 
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the 30,000 teachers of the National 
Education Association at the conven- 
tion in Boston. On July 9, he enter- 
tained over 300 of the teachers at 
lunch at his summer place in Weston. 
He has been reélected one of the 
directors of this Magazine.—V. C. 
Alderson has resigned the deanship of 
the Armour Institute of Technology 
of Chicago to accept the presidency 
of the Colorado School of Mines at 
Golden, Colo. He visited the technical 
schools of Norway and Sweden during 
the summer vacation.— The Rev. 
W. F.Greenman is general secretary of 
the National Conference of Unitarian 
and other Christian Churches, which 
held its 20th meeting at Atlantic City 
in August. —G. D. Cushing is one of 
the advisory board of the National 
Education Association. —The following 
’85 men were appointed to serve on the 
visiting committees at Harvard: Com- 
position and Rhetoric, G. R. Nutter : 
Engineering and Jefferson Physical 
Laboratory, J. J. Storrow ; Lawrence 
Scientific School, John Lawrence ; 
Gray Herbarium, Arnold Arboretum, 
and Political Economy, J. E. Thayer ; 
Chemical Laboratory, W. H. Baldwin, 
Jr. — W.C. Smith has recovered his 
health and is again practicing law in 
Boston at 933 Exchange Bldg., re- 
siding in Weston. — W. H. Baldwin, 
Jr., was one of the speakers at the 
overflow meeting on Commencement. 
He has changed his residence from 
Brooklyn to Locust Valley, L. I. He 
is one of the directors of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Co., which is 
to operate the New York Subway. — 
P. L. Campbell has been elected presi- 
dent of the University of Oregon. — 
E. T. Sanford delivered the annual 
address before the Alumni Association 
at the Commencement of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee in June.—J. E. 
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Thayer took a prominent part in the 
recent 250th celebration of the found- 
ing of the town of Lancaster. — I. L. 
Winter during the coming year will 
give instruction in elocution to stu- 
dents of the Harvard Law School in 
addition to his work with the College 
and Divinity School men. — The ’85 
Gate on Quincy St. is nearly finished. 
No formal exercises in connection with 
its completion will be had until later. 
— H. K. Swinseoe, as superintendent, 
has.been placed in charge of the Pacific 
Coast works of the American Steel 
and Wire Co., at San Francisco, and 
moved from Worcester to California 
in August. — Prof. J. H. Gardiner was 
one of the committee of the English 
department which arranged for and 
carried out the open air Shakespearean 
plays on June 1 and 2, in that part of 
the College Yard next the site of the 
’85 Gate. — E. L. Collins is in the loan 
and investment business at 25 Congress 
St., Boston, and lives at Chestnut Hill. 
—The following new addresses are 
noted: A. P. Smith, 704-5 Girard 
Bldg., Philadelphia ; M. J. Stone, 10 
Humboldt St., N. Cambridge ; Dr. 
W.S. Thayer, 406 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more, Md.; Prof. C. A. Strong, Lake- 
wood, N. J.; E. V. Abbot, 59 Wall 
St., New York city; Prof. M. L. 
Kellner, 6 Mason St., Cambridge ; 
E. D. Marsh, 22 William St., New 
York city ; W. F. Bacon, 262 Wash- 
ington St., Boston ; F. S. Billings, 82 
Pine St., New York city ; J. F. Hol- 
land, 135 Adams St., Chicago; the 
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1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
126 W. 85th St., New York, N. Y. 

The 17th annual reunion of the 
Class was held at Commencement. A 
dozen members were present at the 
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Pop Concert on Monday night, and 
about the same number lunched at the 
Country Club on Tuesday. The sub- 
scription Class dinner at the St. Bo- 
tolph Club Tuesday evening was at- 
tended by 35 classmates. The Rev. 
P. R. Frothingham presided, and 
Courtenay Guild was chorister. The 
following “ Uitlanders ” were present: 
J. D. Bradley, Dr. W. T. Clark, A. 
Faulkner, J. C. Faulkner, T. H. Gage, 
Dr. C. L. Gibson, E. H. Hosmer, W. 
H. Howe, H. Lamont, G. R. Parsons, 
F. C. Weld, and H. G. Wilbur. 
Among the speakers were J. D. Brad- - 
ley, E. H. Ferry, Col. J. A. Frye, T. 
H. Gage, Dr. C. L. Gibson, F. C. Hood, 
W. H. Howe, H. Lamont, J. M. Mer- 
riam, J. N. Palmer, G. R. Parsons, 
Dr. J. H. Payne, Jr., U. S. N., F. C. 
Weld, S. G. Wells, R. D. Weston- 
Smith, and T. T. Baldwin. — F. B. 
Smith has been appointed one of the 
receivers of the Norcross Co., which 
had on hand building contracts amount- 
ing to about $9,000,000, among them 
the contract for building the new Har- 
vard Medical School. — W. H. Edger- 
ly, E. H. Ferry, H. Lyman, and Prof. 
G. Santayana were abroad during the 
summer.—Col. J. A. Frye, First 
Heavy Artillery, M. V. M., was sec- 
ond in command of the land forces in 
the army and navy manoeuvres at 
Portland, Me., in August. — W. M. 
Fullerton is London Times correspond- 
ent at Madrid. 


1887. 
G. P. FurBER, Sec. 
340 South Station, Boston. 

The Class had its usual informal 
dinner at the University Club, June 
22, at which 33 of the men were pre- 
sent. After dinner a meeting was held, 
at which it was voted to add two mem- 
bers to the Class Committee; and 
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Wm. Endicott, Jr., and F. S. Mead 
were elected. In accordance with a 
vote of the Class, the following were 
appointed a committee to act with the 
Class Committee in the matter of the 
proposed erection of a gate at the Col- 
lege Yard: H. L. Clark, A. C. Cool- 
idge, F. C. DeVeau, C. A. de Gers- 
dorff, G. Higginson, Jr., G. S. Mum- 
ford, and A. C. Smith. — Gov. Bates 
has appointed Royal Robbins on the 
committee to revise the Mass. labor 
laws. —J. O. Sumner has been pro- 
moted associate professor of History 
- at the Mass. Institute of Technology. 
— During the past year Dr. J. H. 
Woods has been studying in India at 
Poona, Benares, and Cashmere. — 
H. W. Keyes is clerk and treasurer of 
the N. H. State Board of License 
Commissioners. 
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1889. 
Pror. J. H. Ropes, Sec. 
13 Follen St., Cambridge. 

About 20 members of the Class at- 
tended the annual subscription dinner 
at the Hotel Brunswick on the even- 
ing before Commencement Day. H. 
H. Darling presided at the dinner, 
which was entirely informal. Plans 
for the 15th anniversary next year 
were discussed. — The address of B. 
G. Gunther and E. C. Gunther is 87 
Front St., New York, N. Y. —L. 
Hulley is executive secretary of the 
Department of Summer Assemblies of 
the new Religious Education Associa- 
tion. — H. F. Atkins has removed his 
residence from Jacksonville, IIl., to 
1607 Fourth St., Spokane, Wash. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunp, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 
The Fourth Class Report has just 
been issued. Any member of the Class 
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who has not received one should notify 
the Secretary. — F. W. Atkinson has 
returned from the Philippine Islands, 
where he has been superintendent of 
public instruction, and has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at 
Newton. — Prof. Robert Herrick lec- 
tured in the University of California 
Summer School. 


1891. 
A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 

R. L. O’Brien has been in Europe 
for three months. — Otis Everett re- 
ceived his A. B. degree on last Com- 
mencement Day. — Dr. C. R. Eastman 
is in Europe and will take possession 
of the zodlogical collection of Baron 
de Beyet, of Brussels, which has been 
purchased by Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
as a gift to the University. The gift 
was bought through the influence of 
Dr. Eastman. — Edgar Mills, who has 
been traveling in Europe for three 
years, returns in October.—Q. A. 
Shaw, Jr., is the secretary of the new 
Racquet Club of Boston and of the 
North Shore Automobile Club. — F. 
W. Brown is practicing law in Bos- 
ton, principally the branch relating to 
insurance. — F. H. Curtiss has been 
elected cashier of the new First Nat. 
Bank. — Nicholas Longworth is Con- 
gressman from Cincinnati, O. — Fran- 
cis Rogers has returned from Europe 
and will give concerts during the sum- 
mer in Bar Harbor, Maine 


1892. 
A. R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover. 

Prof. W. MacDonald is president of 
the New England History Teachers’ 
Association (1902-03). — Charles Gar- 
rison is the New England agent for 
the De Laval Steam Turbine Co., at 
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4 State St., Boston. — J. H. Goddard’s 
home address is Wellesley Hills, Box 
251; business address, care of South 
End Nat. Bank, Boston. —Guy Lowell, 
who has his architect’s office in the 
Tremont Building, Boston, has also 
opened an office at 42 E. Twenty- 
third St., New York city; he has 
been chosen architect of Emerson 
Hall. — The Boston Association of the 
Class had a supper at the Ward Room 
Club on June 22, afterward adjourn- 
ing to the Pop Concert. — The Class 
met as usual in Hollis 24 on Com- 
mencement Day. 


1893. 
S. F. BATCHELDER, Sec. 
721 Tremont Building, Boston. 

The decennial celebration took place 
June 22, 23, and 24. The committee 
of arrangements were C. R. Nutter, 
chairman, J. H. Parker, C. H. Fiske, 
Jr.,J. D. Upton, and R. G. Dodge, be- 
sides certain members in other parts 
of the country. About 250 men were 
present. On Monday the Class met 
during the afternoon at the Lenox 
hotel, where rooms were reserved for 
the three days. In the evening came 
the private Pop Concert, an innovation 
in the way of a festivity and an instant 
success. The Salem Cadet Band fur- 
nished the music, and various mem- 
bers of the Class performed “stunts ” 
of an amusing nature. Each man, as 
he entered the hall, was presented with 
a magnificent pewter stein, appropri- 
ately engraved,—a souvenir of the 
decennial. Although a convivial even- 
ing, decorum reigned; a chair and 
part of a table, when the field was de- 
serted, were the only wounded. So 
cold and raw was the weather, that the 
trip to Misery Island at the last mo- 
ment was changed to the Country 
Club. Here the Class played golf and 
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tennis and baseball— in which game 
the word “ nine” was but a false indi- 
cation of the actual number of players. 
In the afternoon, even against the 
odds of scandalous umpiring, the nine 
of ’88 was downed to the tune of 13-0. 
Nothing could stand the invincible 
battery of Wiggin and Upton. Lunch 
and supper were served in the club- 
house, to the strains of our own band, 
which played continuously all the day. 
In the evening the Class witnessed The 
Chinese Honeymoon at the Colonial 
Theatre. Wednesday a sumptuous 
luncheon was served in Holden Chapel; 
and while some attended the Com- 
mencement dinner, most joined the 
overflow procession to the Union. The 
speakers were the Rev. Dr. Gordon, 
Dean Briggs, Curtis Guild, Jr., W. 
H. Baldwin, Jr., J. A. Wilder, and E. 
Hollister. G.K. Bell was also to have 
represented the Class, but at the last 
moment he missed connection. The 
dinner in the evening at the Exchange 
Club closed the most successful de- 
cennial celebration of many years. 
J. H. Parker presided ; short speeches 
were made by F. H. Gade, L. A. 
Frothingham, J. A. Wilder, F. R. 
Martin, G. K. Bell, and a few others ; 
W. Cary sang to the accompaniment 
of the full orchestra; a poem was 
read by S. F. Batchelder and popular 
songs were sung by the whole Class, 
which, for the occasion, constituted 
the Glee club. The printing of the 
menu was a work of art, and the quo- 
tations opposite each course showed 
the wide knowledge and unique ori- 
ginality of Fiske, the compiler. With 
the singing of “Fair Harvard,” the 
celebration came to an end, and ’93 
started upon her eleventh year— 
Members of the Class who wish a de- 
cennial souvenir stein, may obtain one 
at the cost of present making — about 
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$1— by communicating with C. R. 
Nutter,50 Beacon St., Boston.—Copies 
of the menu of the decennial dinner 
with the quotations may be had from 
the Secretary. 
1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
104 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

Despite the weather, a larger num- 
ber of men than usual attended the 
reunion on Commencement Day in 
Stoughton 23. — The Secretary is re- 
ceiving very little Class news, and will 
be grateful for more. — C. T. Bond is 
member of the law firm of Marbury 
& Gosnell, with offices in the Mary- 
land Trust Building, Baltimore. — A. 
M. Brooks has been travelling in 
Italy. — New addresses : Lieut. C. N. 
Barney, Fort Schuyler, Westchester, 
New York city ; Rev. G. N. Edwards, 
10 Main St., Jewett City, Conn.; J. H. 
Hall, 49 W. 57th St., New York city. 
— Lieut. C. N. Barney has published 
“ The Military Medical Journals of 
Spain for 1902” in Journal of the As- 
sociation of Military Surgeons, April, 
1903. — Prof. H. J. Hughes has had 
charge of the Harvard Engineering 
Camp at Squam Lake, N. H.— F. L. 
Tufts, of the department of Physics, 
Columbia University, has been granted 
a ten months’ leave of absence; he will 
devote this time to research in the 
laboratories of various German uni- 
versities. — The Rev. W. F. Williams 
has accepted a call to the rectorship 
of Christ Church, Westerly, R. I.— 
The Rev. W. B. Whitney for three 
years pastor of the Bethany Baptist 
Church, Roxbury, has resigned. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec. 
16 Congress St., Boston. 
Edward Livingston Adams, Jr., died 
at Auburndale, May 3, 1903. He had 
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overworked in his zeal to be advanced 
by the Pennsylvania R. R., and sick 
with fever came home to rest. Just 
before he died he was notified by the 
railroad that he would secure his de- 
sired advance. He was born in Bos- 
ton, Noy. 17, 1873, and prepared for 
college at Hopkinson’s School, Boston, 
and at Cutler’s School, Newton. In 
college he played on the Class baseball 
nine. After graduating he went into 
the employ of the Pennsylvania R. R. 
and continued with them, filling vari- 
ous positions in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey until his death. —James Wads- 
worth Cooke died at Plainfield, N. J., 
May 19, 1903. He was born at Cats- 
kill, N. Y., Feb. 25, 1874, and pre- 
pared for college at the Michigan 
Military Academy. Entering Har- 
vard as a special student, he intended 
to study at the Law School after 
one year of college work. He con- 
tinued, however, in the college and 
became a regular member of the Class 
in the Senior year. After graduating 
in 1895 he was for some months with 
the publishing house of Dodd, Mead 
& Co. In June, 1896, he entered the 
law office of Murphy, Lloyd & Boyd 
(afterward Murphy & Boyd) and 
continued with them. He also at- 
tended the New York Law School and 
was admitted to the New York bar in 
June, 1898. — David Wakeman Fenton 
died March 7, 1903, of consumption 
at Redlands, Cal. He was born at 
Memphis, Tenn., June 13, 1872, and 
prepared for college at the Buffalo 
High School. In college he was a 
member of the Mott Haven team in 
his Freshman and Sophomore years 
and an editor of the Crimson. Iil 
health obliged him to be away from 
Cambridge during part of the college 
course. He also spent the two years 
after graduation traveling in the 
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Western States. He then became a 
director of the Erie Preserving Co. of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and looked after the 
Colorado interests of that company. 
He was married, Jan. 17, 1900, to Lida 
Adéle Mitchell, who died the month 
previous to his death. — Edward Bart- 
let Lambert died at Cambridge, July 
12, 1903, after a short illness of 
typhoid fever. He was born in West 
Newton, Sept. 20, 1872, and prepared 
for Harvard at the Cambridge Latin 
School. In college he was interested 
in tennis and rowing and was on the 
95 Class crew. After graduating 
from college he spent the summer 
abroad and in October, 1895, entered 
the banking house of Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., Boston. A few years later he 
became interested with F. B. Hill, ’95, 
in the American Roller Bearing Co., 
and was elected its treasurer. In De- 
cember, 1901, he gave up the banking 
business and after that time devoted 
his whole attention to the American 
Roller Bearing Co.— Lucius Page 
Lane died at Boston, May 29, 1903, 
after an illness lasting several months. 
He was born Jan. 7, 1872, at 623 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, and lived there 
nearly all his life. He studied at the 
Boston Latin School and then entered 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Graduating from Technology 
with the degree of S. B. in 1894, he 
entered Harvard and received the de- 
gree of A. B. with our Class. During 
the next year he was a graduate 
student at Harvard and received the 
A. M. degree in 1896. He then 
worked for a year in Brentano’s book- 
store, New York. In 1897-98 he was 
a student at the State Library School, 
Albany, N. Y. Returning to Boston 
in 1888, he was an assistant in the 
statistical department of the Boston 
Public Library for two years. He 
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then became cataloguer in the same 
library. From this position he re- 
signed in February, 1893, on account 
of illness. He wrote “ Aids in the 
Use of Government Publications” in 
Publications of the American Statisti- 
cal Association, June, 1900. He was 
deeply interested in the Public School 
Association of Boston, being at one 
time a member of the executive com- 
mittee, and he also devoted much 
time and attention to the church work 
of the Union Congregational Church, 
Boston. — A. W. Cooley has been ap- 
pointed by Pres. Roosevelt a member 
of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission.— The Rev. P. H. Cressey is 
pastor of the First Parish Unitarian 
Church, Groton. — Dr. H. F. Hartwell 
has published with Dr. R. B. Green- 
ough a research on Chronic Cystic 
Mastitis in the Bulletin of the depart- 
ment of Surgery of the Harvard Medi- 
eal School. — A. C. Johnson has been 
for the past year principal of the Hope- 
dale High School. — The Rev. H. R. 
Talbot has been elected canon in 
charge of the Cathedral of All Saints, 
Albany, N. Y., residence to begin in 
October, 1903. — E. B. Conant is dean 
of the newly organized law school of 
Washington College, Topeka, Kan. — 
G.I. Clapp is superintendent of schools 
at Woburn. — Prof. F. J. Buchanan 
has gone to China to fill an official 
position. — W. E. Cate is principal of 
the David Prouty High School, Spen- 
cer.—T. J. Butler’s address is 440 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
Brookline. 

Dr. Frank Russell, who has been 
instructor of Anthropology in the Uni- 
versity since 1897, has resigned his 
position and gone to Arizona, where he 
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will live on a ranch. — A free bed in 
memory of Herbert Schurz has been 
established at the Stillman Infirmary. 
— The Rev. M. W. Stackpole, of Mag- 
nolia, is corresponding secretary of the 
Andover Theological Seminary Alumni 
Association. — W. A. Hall’s address is 
22 Vine St., Lynn. — B. S. Merigold is 
asst. professor of Chemistry at Clark 
College, Worcester. — On July 4 E. H. 
Clark won for the second time the 
record as the best all-round amateur 
athlete. — J. E. Hoffman is living in 
Paris. 
1897. 
Wo. L. GARRISON, JR., Sec. 
60 State St., Boston. 

Now that the smoke has lifted from 
the battlefield, it behooves the Secre- 
tary to recount the stirring story of 
’97’s Sexennial. Two things only were 
lacking to make the occasion perfect 
and complete, — the presence of many 
good men and true who were inevita- 
bly absent, and the prevalence of clear 
summer weather. Despite the unsea- 
sonable days, the Class rallied strongly, 
— 100 men appearing at the initial 
gathering at Young’s and 160 at the 
dinner. The field day at the River- 
side Recreation Grounds in Weston 
was attended by about 125 men from 
97 and an equal number from 1900, 
and proved to be a big success. The 
inter-class events were enthusiasti- 
cally contested, and we can now rest 
on our laurels as victors in the base- 
ball match, the swimming relay race, 
and the running relay race (10 men 
on a side), to say nothing of the many 
marvelous individual performances in 
the general competitions. The dinner 
proved to be a fitting climax to the 
three days of celebration. Theodore 
Lyman acted as toastmaster, and pre- 
sided over a serene and decorous gath- 
ering. Long dissertations were strictly 
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barred, a large number of men being 
called upon for brief speeches. The 
impromptu poem of P. W. Mackaye 
and the thrilling recital of Philippine 
exploits by B. Winthrop were easily 
the hits of the evening. In brief, we 
had an enjoyable and successful re- 
union, and in the process nearly ex- 
hausted our bank account. To make 
clear our penurious condition, 1 quote 
an extract from a letter just received 
from the Secretary of a Class which 
graduated more than 30 years ago. 
He remarks, after a perusal of the 
Treasurer’s statement as set forth in 
the Second Class Report: “The big 
classes don’t seem to contribute to 
their class funds as liberally as the 
small ones. I am rather surprised at 
the smallness of your fund.” That is 
a sad, but certainly a true, commen- 
tary. It deserves an early refutation 
by a liberal and -general contribution 
to the ’97 Class Fund. — Arthur Har- 
rington, Dem., is a candidate for re- 
election to the Mass. Senate. — L. E. 
Herrick is a water commissioner at 
Holyoke. — J. A. Carpenter’s address 
is 181 Rush St., Chicago. — Dr. David 
Cheever is studying medicine in Eu- 
rope. — The Rev.J. E. Gregg, of Dub- 
lin, N. H., has accepted the call to 
the pastorate of the Pilgrim Memo- 
rial Church in Pittsfield.—O. B. 


Huntsman’s address is Lakewood, 
Nid. 
1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec. 
Dedham. 


The Class held the usual Com- 
mencement Day spread in Holworthy 
23, and in spite of the rain a good 
many men turned up. It is earnestly 
hoped that in future years more fel- 
lows will come and make a little more 
of the occasion. — About 30 good 
rooters turned up on “Grads’” night 
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at the Pops, and together with the 
Class of 99, with whom we joined 
forces, managed to make a good deal 
of noise. — A. H. Rice has published 
his papers, read before the Royal 
Geographical Society, in pamphlet 
form. Some time in the near future 
he intends to make another trip of 
exploration in South America. — The 
expedition through Abyssinia, in which 
T. Morse took part, had to be aban- 
doned, and the party have returned 
to London. According to the news- 
paper accounts, great hardships were 
encountered while traveling up the 
White Nile. The boats, carrying the 
stores and luggage, were capsized in 
one of the rapids, and the party just 
managed toescape from being drowned. 
— H. F. Lunt is resident engineer of 
the Newfoundland Slate Co., Britan- 
nia Cove, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. 
He writes that “ foreign postage pre- 
vails between here and the States. 
Most people don’t seem to know that, 
and their ignorance is expensive for 
me when they send letters and only 
put two cents on them.” — Capt. J. R. 
Proctor, Jr., has been appointed to the 
staff of Gen. Leonard Wood, and is 
now in the Philippines. — C. N. Green- 
ough has been teaching English Com- 
position in the Harvard Summer 
School.— W. W. Baker has been 
teaching Latin in the Summer School. 
—M.J. G. Cunniff holds a very re- 
sponsible position on the editorial staff 
of the World’s Work. —C. H. Ayres 
is president of the Harvard Codéper- 
ative Society, and will be in the Law 
School next year. He also conducted 
a course in the Summer School. — 
W. E. Dorman and G. Newhall were 
in charge of the historical excursions 
given in connection with the Summer 
School. — P. W. Long has accepted a 
position for next year on the staff of 
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“Webster’s Dictionary,” at Spring- 
field, Mass. — R. T. Fisher will give a 
course in Forestry in the University 
this coming year.—R. Dutton will 
return soon from Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
and will resume his medical practice 
in Wakefield. —F. E. Garland is a 
house officer at the Mass. General 
Hospital, Boston. —S. B. Field has 
changed his address to 2049 Columbus 
Ave., Boston. — H. J. Holt came up 
from his place in Mexico in time to be 
in the Class and Commencement fes- 
tivities. During the summer he took 
part in all the large tennis tourna- 
ments in the East, and, together with 
H. S. Foster, won the finals in doubles 
at Magnolia. He also reached the 
finals in the Eastern Doubles Cham- 
pionship, but was defeated by Ward, 
’99, and Ware, ’99. — Horace Cushing 
Ffoulke, Maleolm Scollay Greenough, 
Jr., and Herman Foster Robinson 
have recently died. Horace Cushing 
Ffoulke was born in Philadelphia, 
July 6, 1876, the son of Charles M. 
and Sara C. Ffoulke, and died of con- 
sumption in Silver City, N. M.,on May 
2, 1903. He prepared for college at 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., and 
then entered Columbia, whence he 
eame to Harvard. He traveled a 
great deal while in college through the 
United States, England, and the Con- 
tinent. He was not a member of any 
of the usual college societies. After 
graduation he entered the stock bro- 
kerage business, with offices in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and soon became a mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange. 
For over a year or so his health had 
been gradually failing. — Malcolm 
Seollay Greenough, Jr., was born in 
Boston, July 31, 1876, the son of Mal- 
colm S. (’68) and Lizzie T. Greenough, 
and received his early education in 
the Boston schools and at the Univer- 
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sity School, Cleveland, O. Asa youth 
he had suffered greatly from different 
maladies, and consequently did not 
participate to any great extent in ath- 
leties during his four years at Har- 
vard. In spite of this fact he was 
well known and a favorite among a 
great many men of the Class. During 
his college course he was a member 
of the Freshman Banjo Club, the In- 
stitute of 1770, and an honorary of 
the A. K. E., a member of the Fencing 
Club, the Signet, the Hasty Pudding, 
and the #4. ¥. He was also an ed- 
itor of the Lampoon, and wrote fre- 
quently for the Advocate and Monthly. 
After graduation he studied law, and 
then began his practice in Cleveland, 
O. In February, 1903, he was at- 
tacked with appendicitis, and operated 
on, and this indirectly was one of the 
causes of his death. In the following 
April he was married in Philadelphia 
to Miss Violet Whelen, and while still 
on his honeymoon was stricken down 
with what proved to be his final ill- 
ness. He died in Cleveland, O., May 
17, 1903. — Herman Foster Robinson 
was born in New York city, March 31, 
1878, the son of Beverly and Anna 
Eliza Robinson, and died at Montauk 
Point, N. Y., June 21, 1903. He pre- 
pared for Harvard at Cutler’s School, 
New York, and entered college in the 
fall of ’94. At the time of his grad- 
uation he was considered one of the 
brightest scholars in the Class, a win- 
ner of a John Harvard Scholarship, 
and a member of the ®. B. K. Healso 
was a member of the Institute of 
1770, the Freshman and Harvard 
Union Debating Club, the Weld Boat 
Club, and the Cercle Frangais. In the 
latter organization he took two of the 
prominent parts in the annual theat- 
ricals, and was one of the leading 
members. After graduation he studied 
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law at Columbia University, and en- 
tered upon the practice in his own city. 
He stood well up among the younger 
members of the bar, and was looked 
upon as a most promising man. — 
G. O. Tobey, Jr., is practicing law in 
Wareham. — J. T. Jennings is an in- 
structor in physical culture at 1164 
Broadway, New York. — R. S. Dunn 
accompanied the Cook scientific party 
to Alaska. — H. W. Fowler is prac- 
ticing law at 72 Central Exchange, 
Worcester. — Henry Bradford Dyer, 
pastor of the First Congregational 
Church at Lunds Corner died in New 
Bedford, Jan. 22. He was born in 
Somerville, in 1874, but lived in Cam- 
bridge most of his life. A pupil of 
the Shepard Grammar School and the 
Latin School, he entered Harvard 
University in 1894, receiving his A. B. 
and A. M. together, in 1898, and his 
B. D. from Andover Theological Semi- 
nary a year later. He was ordained 
and installed at Bartlett, N. H. He 
was Well known in Cambridge from 
his newspaper work, which he began 
for the Chronicle when he was in the 
Latin School. At one time he had 
charge of the Cambridge page of the 
Boston Sunday Post, and during his 
college career he was editorial writer 
on the Cambridge Times. On his fa- 
ther’s side he was descended from 
Gov. Bradford and Rev. John Lathrop, 
who came over in 1630 to become pas- 
tor of the old Duxbury church. On 
his mother’s side he could claim John 
Alden as ancestor. In 1896 he mar- 
ried Miss Fannie Brownell, daughter 
of H. C. Brownell of Fairfield St., 
Cambridge, who, with two children, 
survives him. 
1899. 
ARTHUR ADAMS, Sec. 


Adams Trust Co., Boston. 


T. L. Bramhall, who has been teach- 
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ing Mathematics and Physics for two 
years at Adams Academy, will con- 
tinue his work there next year. — 
C. W. Hood, who has been teaching for 
two years in the Oxford School, a new 
private school in Malden, expects to 
go to Atlanta, Ga., next year to teach. 
—E. Webster has been teaching at 
Dummer Academy during the past 
year. — A. V. Galbraith, who has been 
teaching at the Wm. Penn Charter 
School in Philadelphia for the past 
three years, is studying Mathematics 
at the Harvard Summer School; he 
will teach next year at the Middlesex 
School, Concord. — John Galbraith will 
teach Classics next year at the Morris- 
town (N. J.) School. — F. W. C. Her- 
sey, P. G. Carleton, and H. M. Rideout 
are teaching English in the Harvard 
Summer School. — R. E. Ramsay, who 
has been studying in the Harvard Di- 
vinity School for the last few years, 
has taken up a charge in Iowa; his 
address is still Fall River. —‘ Weld 
Justice,” a story by H. M. Rideout, 
will appear in the September and Oc- 
tober issues of the Atlantic Monthly. — 
E. B. Beckwith has changed his ad- 
dress from 569 Fifth Ave., New York, 
to 70 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


1900. 
E.iot SPALDING, Sec. 
66 Lincoln St., Boston. 

The First Triennial of the Class was 
celebrated June 22d to June 24th. On 
Monday, June 22d, rooms at Young’s 
Hotel were used as a meeting place 
for visiting members, and a light lunch 
was served at noon. Over 115 mem- 
bers dropped in during the day. In 
the evening a body of 170 were at the 
Pop Concert. Besides the 170 on the 
floor, 65 balcony seats were used by 
members of the Class with their wives 
and friends. Tuesday the Class had 
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a field day with the Class of 1897 at 
Riverside Recreation Grounds. The 
two classes with 21 pieces of the Bos- 
ton Cadet Band left the South Station 
at 10, and immediately upon their ar- 
rival baseball games were started. 
"97 and 1900 each won one game. Sev- 
eral scrub games were played, so that 
over 80 men from the two classes be- 
came ball players pro tem. The Relay 
Swimming Race was won by ’97 by 
two yards; contestants, 97, Carret, 
Fenno, Stickney, and Garrison; 1900, 
Lewis, Palmer, Talbot, and Chad- 
bourne. At 1.30 P.M. luncheon was 
served and there were present from 
our Class about 150 men, and the same 
number from ’97. The field events 
were closely contested; three prizes 
were given in each event, and no pro- 
tests were entered. 50 yds. dash, 36 
entries; trial heats won by Talbot, ’00, 
Wheeler, ’00, D. Harris, 00, Mans- 
field, 97, Denholm, ’97, Osborne, ’00, 
Hubbard, 00. Final won by Hubbard, 
00, Mansfield, 97, 2d, and D. Harris, 
’00, 3d. Fat Men’s Race (men weighing 
200 lbs. or over, 50 yards), 9 entries; 
first trial heat, 1st, Gannett, ’97, 2d, 
Chadbourne, ’00; second trial heat, 
1st, Phelan, ’97, 2d, Dunlop, ’97; final 
won by Chadbourne, ’00, Gannett, ’97, 
2d, Dunlop, ’97, 3d. Relay Race (10 
men on a side), won by ’97, Marshall, 
Fenno, Garrison, Hallowell, Steven- 
son, Stickney, Sullivan, Mansfield, 
Denholm, and Hollister; 1900, Foss, 
Ledyard, Porter, Sanderson, Palmer, 
Kidner, Garrison, Atherton, Wheeler, 
and Phippen. Three-Legged Race, 
14 entered; trials won by Gay and 
Underwood, ’97, Horton and Carret, 
’97, Fenno and Stickney, ’97, Garrison 
and Abbott, 97, Ledyard and Hobbs, 
700, Talbot and Lewis, 700; won by 
Lewis and Talbot, 00, Stickney and 
Fenno, ’97, 2d, Abbott and Garrison, 
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97, 3d. Obstacle Race, 16 entries; 
trial heats won by Hapgood, Garrison, 
Underwood, Hubbard, Mansfield, and 
Lamson, ’97, Mifflin and Phippen, ’00; 
semi-final won by Mifflin, 00, Mans- 
field, 97, Underwood, ’97, and Garri- 
son, ’97; final won by Underwood, ’97, 
2d, Mifflin, 700. Tug of War, won by 
07; 97 team, Stott, Paine, H. Scott, 
Neil, and Dunlop; 1900 team, Nagle, 
Glidden, Heath, Palmer, and Talbot. 
In the evening, no attempt was made 
to provide any entertainment. On 
Wednesday, lunch was served in Hol- 
worthy 8, some 250 men being present. 
Wednesday night, 198 men sat down 
to dinner at the Exchange Club. The 
enthusiasm was unbounded and the 
orchestra was kept busy playing well- 
known airs while the whole gathering 
joined in singing. Souvenir steins, 
menus, and song books were distrib- 
uted to all present. F. E. Bissell 
presided and introduced A. N. Rice 
as toastmaster. There were no set 
speeches. The toasts were responded 
to as follows: “The Class,” Burden; 
“Class Records,” Spalding; “The 
Ministry,” Washburn; “ Medicine,” 
Geo. Clarke; ‘‘ The Law,” Chadbourne; 
“Diplomacy,” Bliss; “ Music,” Os- 
borne, who gave several selections; 
“The West,” Boal; “ Race Suicide,” 
Stanton; “The Army,” Churchill; 
“High Balls,” Ward; “ Pleasures of 
Life,’ Mifflin; ‘ Money-Making,” 
Morrow; “Practical Politics and 
Drool,” Glidden; “True Graduate 
Spirit,” Rice; “Early Marriages,” 
Chase; “Globe-Trotting,” Sanborn. 
The Class of 1893 were having their 
decennial dinner at the Exchange Club, 
and numerous visits were interchanged 
with the usual liquidation. — The Sec- 
retary will be glad to send to members 
of the Class copies of the Baccalaure- 
ate Sermon and the First Report. The 
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Class Committee has a limited number 
of copies of the Portfolio, which may 
be obtained by inclosing $5 to the 
Secretary. The Secretary has a few 
of the triennial steins and will gladly 
send one to any member of the Class 
who was unable to get to the dinner. 
— J. H. Cabot, 2d, has changed his ad- 
dress to 407 Marlborough St., Boston. 
— Ernest Sachs has an appointment 
at the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Bal- 
timore, Md. — H. Bisbee has charge 
of the chemical laboratory of the 
Dorchester High School. — Lieut. A. 
Hasbrouck is in the Artillery Corps, 
U.S. A., stationed at Fort Williams, 
Cape Cottage, Me. — F. E. Bissell is 
in the manufacturing business with 
H. B. Glover Co., Dubuque, Ia. — C. R. 
Taylor is principal of the grammar 
school at Harrisville, R. I.—R. F. 
Phelps is in the Statistics Dept., City 
Hall, Boston. — L, B. Judson is horti- 
culturist at the University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Ida.—J. H. Holliday is 
practicing law with Richards & John- 
son, Bank of Commerce Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. — Wm. Heilman is study- 
ing music in Paris. —G. S. Parker is 
in Paris studying architecture. — 
N.R. Willard is with the Automatic 
Weighing Machine Co., Jersey City, 
N.J.—R. S. Holland has been ad- 
mitted to the Philadelphia bar, and is 
now working with the Philadelphia 
Legal Aid Society. —W. H. Arm- 
strong is a lieutenant in the army, and 
is stationed at Henry Barracks, Porto 
Rico. —H. D. Wiggin, Jr., is prac- 
ticing law with Hyde & Baxter, Bos- 
ton. — B. Brooks is a lawyer at Ban- 
gor, Me. —G. W. Presby is with the 
Natural Carbonic Gas Co., Boston. — 
F. Rawle, Jr., is in the insurance busi- 
ness in Reading, Pa. —N. W. Tilton 
is with the Lyman Mills, Holyoke. — 
H. H. Greene is in the paint business 
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with W. E. Greene Co., Burlington, 
Vt. — W. L. Collins is a lawyer at 60 
State St., Boston. — K. F. Wirt is in 
Bloomsburg, Pa., with the Paul E. 
Wirt Fountain Pen Co. — E. D. Gould 
is a lawyer at Barristers Hall, Boston, 
in the firm of Highlands, Ward & 
Gould. — W. G. Waitt is with the Na- 
tional Carbon Co., Cleveland, O. — 
Eliot Spalding has been elected a 
director and treasurer of the Endicott- 
Johnson Realty Co. — W. J. Nagle is 
a law bookseller and binder, 6 Ashbur- 
ton Pl., Boston. — Stanton Elliot has 
changed his address to care of J. & J. 
Eager Co., 34 Cliff St., New York. — 
W. B. Cutting, Jr., is still traveling 
in Europe. — H. G. Robinson is with 
the Newburyport Shoe Co. — R. W. 
Bliss has been offered the position of 
consul at Venice; address Consular 
Bureau, Dept. of State, Washington, 
D. C.— E. W. Stix is with Rice, Stix 
Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo. — J.C. 
Johnston is practicing law at 27 State 
St., Boston. — H. L. Rothenberg is a 
lawyer, Tremont Bldg., Boston. — R. P. 
Perry is with the Barrett Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, O.—S. Higginson, Jr., is 
on the Boston Journal. — H. W. San- 
ford is secretary and treasurer of the 
Sanford Day Iron Works, Knoxville, 
Tenn. —E. S. Foster is in the cloak 
and fur business with G. W. Foster 
Co., Boston. — A. E. Landry has had 
a teaching fellowship in Mathematics 
at the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C.; he expects to enter 
the Johns Hopkins Graduate School 
this fall.— Wm. Phillips is secretary 
to Ambassador Choate, London, Eng. 
— Augustus Jay is second secretary 
of the legation at Constantinople, hav- 
ing been promoted from third secre- 
tary at Paris. — A. M. Fairlie is a 
chemist and assayer at Detroit, Mich. 
—H. B. Moore’s address is 1 West 
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2d St., New York city. — L. B. 
Shay has been attending the Albany 
Law School and was president of his 
class. — K. K. Carrick is with the 
Everett Improvement Co., Everett, 
Washington. — A. R. Sargent sailed 
in June for a trip round the world, 
making a botanical exploration of the 
countries visited, especially Siberia 
and northern China. —J. L. Salton- 
stall is with Edgerly & Crocker, bro- 
kers, Boston. — W. R. Castle, Jr., has 
been teaching in the Summer School 
and will enter the Graduate School 
this fall. Address, 258 Beacon St., 
Boston. — E. W. Meddaugh, Jr., is in 
the law department of the Grand 
Trunk Ry., Detroit, Mich. — Bucking- 
ham Chandler is in the real estate 
business in Chicago, being junior part- 
ner in the firm of Knott, Chandler & 
Co.— Alfred Tozzer has returned 
from his second trip to Central Amer- 
ica, where he is working in ethnology. 
— L. E. Wyman is practicing law at 
Manchester, N. H., with the firm of 
Taggart, Tuttle & Burroughs. —C. M. 
Bill is an interior decorator with Alley 
& Emery, 40 Beacon St., Boston. — 
Frank Wyman, 2d, has charge of the 
Chicago office of W. O. Gay & Co., 
note brokers. — E. A. Dunlap is with 
the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
St. Louis, Mo. — R. W. Stone is with 
the Appalachian Division of the U. S. 
Geological Survey in the Pennsylvania 
Mts. —F. G. Ballentine will be an 
instructor at Bucknell University next 
year. — H. C. Boynton, who is now 
prospecting for iron in Canada, will 
return to Harvard as instructor in 
Metallurgy next year.—F. W. Rey- 
nolds is teaching English in the Har- 
vard Summer School. — The Secretary 
urges all members to codperate with 
him and make this column a complete 
record of the doings of the Class. 
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Whenever you change your occupa- 
tion or address; when you form a 
partnership or enter a profession; 
when you publish a book or receive 
a public or professional appointment; 
and when you marry, will you not im- 
mediately inform the Secretary ? And 
if you hear of any items regarding the 
other members, will you not send them 
in? 
1901. 
H. B. Crark, Sec. 
1 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

L. D. Ames will be instructor in 
Mathematics at the University of Mis- 
souri next year. — N. H. Batchelder 
will teach at Hackley Hall, Tarry- 
town-on-Hudson, N. Y.—— H. G. Gid- 
dings is with an electric railroad con- 
structing firm near Birmingham, Ala. 
— Ralph Anthony is treasurer of the 
Anthony & Cushman Tack Co. of 
Taunton. — H. F. Baker, who re- 
ceived the degree of LL. B. from the 
Harvard Law School last June, will 
practice law in Pittsburg, Pa. — 
Matthew Bartlett is with N. S. Bart- 
lett & Co., iron manufacturers, 60 
State St., Boston. —H. Blythe, who 
received his LL. B. degree last June, 
will probably settle somewhere in the 
West.— C. I. Pettingell is in a law 
office in Newburyport.—S. G. Day- 
enport, who has been in the office of 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, archi- 
tects, Boston, is now with Kendall, 
Taylor & Stevens, architects, 93 Fed- 
eral St., Boston. — C. L. Thurston is 
in the office of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. — 
Samuel Stickney, who had not been 
heard when the Class ‘report was 
issued, is said to be in the Philippine 
Islands. —S. P. R. Thomas, who was 
deputy superintendent of the city 
schools in Manila, P. I., is now travel- 
ing between China and the Philip- 
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pines for a commercial firm. — H. C. 
Force expects to practice law in the 
West. 
1902. 
BARRETT WENDELL, JR., Sec. 
26 Hampden Hall, Cambridge. 

The following is an extract from a 
notice in the New York Times of July 
10, 1903: “ Alexander Abu Kalil, a 
Syrian, who lived at Lipton’s Hotel, 
73 Cortlandt St., was found dead in 
his bedroom last night, having shot 
himself in the head with a revolver. 
Kalil, who was studying for the stage, 
is said to have been a graduate of 
Harvard.”’ Abu-Khalil was not a 
graduate of the University, but was 
here during the year 1898-99 as a 
special student in the college. — A. 
Klock and I. Lippincott, who were 
mentioned in the Class report as not 
having been heard from, have since 
been heard from indirectly. Klock is 
said to have been teaching in the Con- 
cord High School this past year. Lip- 
pincott has been registered in Har- 
vard College during the past year with 
the Class of 1904.—On June 24, 
1903, a son was born to William Mur- 
ray Crane, who will have his father’s 
name in full, and will, according to all 
returns now in, be a close candidate 
for the “Class Baby.” — R. T. Hale, 
who has been teaching English at 
Harvard during the past year, has ac- 
cepted a position on the staff of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 
Pa. — W. D. Head will teach Romance 
Languages at the Volkmann School, 
Boston, next year. — H. Bullard took 
a course at the Harvard Summer 
School. —T. N. Buckingham, who 
had not been heard from when the 
Class report was issued, is engaged in 
banking, insurance, and real estate in 
Memphis, Tenn. — A. T. Holbrook is 
in Milwaukee, Wis. —T. W. Lamont 
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is secretary and treasurer of the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Co., New York. — H. W. 
Locke, employed by Stone & Webster, 
Boston, is in charge of electrical work 
at Dallas, Tex., permanent address, 7 
Francis Ave., Cambridge. 


1903. 
RoGer Ernst, Sec. 
Cambridge. 

Our Class dinner was held June 23 
at the American House, Boston, 380 
being present. W.C. Clark was toast- 
master and the following men spoke : 
Edward Bowditch, Jr., on the future 
attitude of the Class toward college 
athletics ; A. S. Thurston read a Class 
prophecy ; and in the absence of Rich- 
ard Derby, Roger Ernst spoke for the 
Class. There were several impromptu 
speeches, and songs by the Class glee 
club. 

PERMANENT ADDRESSES AND 
PROBABLE OccuPATIONS. — Graduate 
School : C. L. Vaughan, Sheffield Mills, 
King Co., N. S.—D. D. Chase, 84 
Hammond St., Cambridge. —J. M. 
Adams, Cambridge. — Harold Stiles, 
Richwood, O.—J. H. Dahl, 25 Wal- 
nut Park, Roxbury. — Ernest Bern- 
baum, 6 Acacia St., Cambridge. — G. 
A. England. — Elijah Swift, Trinity 
Court, Boston. — R. F. Jackson, 41 
Lyndhurst St., New Dorchester. — W. 
E. Clark, 37 Walker St., Cambridge. 
—C. T. Derry, 12 Trowbridge St., 
Cambridge. — W. B. Flint, Public Li- 
brary, Washington, D.C. —B. J. Rees, 
Box 764, Fall River. — Medicine: F. 
B. M. Cady. —F. M. Class, 3 E. 73d 
St., New York, N. Y.—F. W. Pea- 
body, 13 Kirkland St., Cambridge. — 
L. R. Clapp, 64 N St., South Boston 
(Boston Univ. Med. Sch.).—H. F. 
FitzSimmons, 16 Sheridan St., Ja- 
maica Plain. — L. B. Reed, 1531 Main 
St., Campello. — Richard Derby, 3 
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E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. (Co- 
lumbia Med. Sch.).— Alfred Stillman, 
170 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
—J. B. Ayer, Jr., 518 Beacon St., 
Boston (Harv. Med. Sch.).—C. R. 
Cross, Jr., 100 Upland Road, Brook- 
line. — N. C. Foot, Rye, N. Y.— 
Cadis Phipps, 146 Warren Ave., Bos- 
ton.— R. F. Wight, 21 Mayfair St., 
Roxbury (Harv. Med. Sch.).— Law: 
D. W. Comins (Harv. Law Sch.).— 
H. W. Walsh, Charlottesville, Va. — 
F. M. Murphy, 130 Cumberland Ave., 
Portland, Me. (Harv. Law Sch.).— 
G. M. Leonard, 20 Avon Pl., Spring- 
field. —G. W. Hinckley, 205 Craigie 
Hall, Cambridge (Harv. Law Sch.). 
— Jesse Knight, Jr., Harv. Law Sch. 
— Kennard Winsor, 204 Walnut St., 
Brookline, —R. W. Child, 26 New- 
bury St., Boston.—H. B. Baker, 40 
Cranston Ave., Newport, R. I. (Harv. 
Law Sch.). — Grenville Clark, Porcel- 
lian Club, Cambridge. — C. H. Walk- 
er, 155 Western Ave., Cambridge. — 
G. R. Dickinson, 610 N. State St., 
Chicago, Ill.— Richard Inglis, 500 
Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich. — Roger 
Ernst, Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. — 
Stuart Blaikie, 35 Nassau St., New 
York, N. Y. — E. E. Coolidge, Natick. 
—C. A. Hartwell, Chestnut Hill. — 
Matthew Hale, 26 Elmwood Ave., 
Cambridge (Harv. Law Sch.).—I. 
W. Sargent, 103 Summer St., Law- 
rence (office of Sweeney, Dow & Cox). 
—D. St. J. Bobb, Evanston, Il]. — L. 
S. Fuller, Nonantum Hill, Brighton. — 
E. F. Mann, 30 Institute Road, Worces- 
ter. —C. C. Hackett, 1418 M St., 
Washington, D.C. (Harv. Law Sch.). 
—J.E. Haigh, 61 Abbott St., Law- 
rence. —C. H. Derby, 8 Dean St., 
Worcester (Harv. Law Sch.). — Sam- 
uel Thurman, 96 Webster St., E. Bos- 
ton. —J. E. Sedman, Missoula, Mont. 
(Harv. Law Sch.). — P. C. Stanwood, 
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189 Bay State Road, Boston (Harv. 
Law Sch.). — Ministry: C. W. Gilkey, 
5 Auburn Place, Watertown. — G. A. 
Barrow, 16 Mansfield St., Allston. — 
A. B. Parson, New Jersey Ave., S. E., 
Washington, D. C.— Engineering: 
D. C. Bard, Butte, Mont.—H. R. 
Ward, care of T. W. Ward, 15 Wall 
St., New York, N. Y. — Architecture: 
C. R. Wait, 6 Adams St., Wakefield. 
—F. B. Riggs, 15 W. 39th St., New 
York, N. Y. (naval arch.). —S. C. 
Smith, 6 Sibley Pl., Rochester, N. Y. 
(landscape arch.). — T. W. Sears, 
Charles St., Brookline (landscape 
arch.). —C. G. Loring, 8 Otis Pl. 
Boston. —J. L. Peabody, 13 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. (Columbia 
Univ.). — Teaching : C. W. Stork, 600 
Church Lane, Germantown, Pa. — 
Conyers Read, 211 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. — W. A. McLaughlin, 81 
Inman St., Cambridge. — E. W. Foote, 
186 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
H. R. Gardner, 31 Windsor Road, W. 
Somerville. — H. W. L. Dana, 113 
Brattle St., Cambridge.— C. C. Wood- 
side, 13 Brittan St., Worcester. —J. 
T. Sears is an assistant in the Melrose 
High School. — H. W. Holmes, 75 
Rutland Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(administrative education). — F. S. 
Deibler, Deputy, Ind.—F. A. Scott, 
40 Dover St., W. Somerville. — E. C. 
Weyman, Apohaqui, N. B.—F. R. 
Jewett, Swanton, Vt.—D. P. Lock- 
wood, Warren St., Brookline. — L. R. 
Hawkins, Meridian, Miss. — A. S. 
Beatman, Afton, N. Y. — W. C. Cleve- 
land, Leominster. —L. E. Hunt, 15 
Graves Pl., Lynn. —E. B. Richards, 
Marlboro. — G. W. Mailman, Mt. 
Pleasant Ave., Gloucester. — Journal- 
ism: Robert Magrane, 135 St. James 
Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. (N. Y. Herald). 
—H. J. Forman, New York, N. Y.— 
Banking: Thomas Perry, 4 Margin 
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St., Westerly, R. I.—J. G. Coleman, 
Jr., Box 298, Mattapoisett.— H. L. 
Corbett, 293 Sixth St., Portland, Ore. 
—R. G. Wiggin, 24 Crawford St., 
Roxbury. — W. D. Brooks, Cohasset 
(Old Colony Trust Co., Boston). — 
Alan Fay, 169 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston (Old Colony Trust Co., Bos- 
ton).—M. S. Keith, Jr., 46 Irving 
St., Cambridge (with Jose, Parker & 
Co., 78 Devonshire St., Boston). —C. 
L. Perkins, 4 Park St., Brookline 
(Bank of Commerce, Boston). — Busi- 
ness: J. I. Garfinkle, 164 Walnut St., 
Chelsea. —C. A. McLane, Milford, 
N. H.— A. P. Thornton, 114 Haw- 
thorne St., New Bedford (B. & O. 
R. R.).— R. A. Wood, 1691 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge (lumber). — R. W. 
Sayles, 204 Banigan Building, Provi- 
dence, R. I. (Secretary Baltic Mills). 
— Roy Pier, 295 Orange St., River- 
side, Cal. (ranching). — C. H. Krumb- 
haar, Jr., 752 Drexel Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. — J. A. Knowles, 326 
Beacon St., Boston (paper mfg.). — 
W.R. Tuckerman, 1515 Mass Ave., 
Washington, D. C.— W. C. Brooks, 
Jr., 15 Laurel St., Newton Centre. — 
W. C. Clark, Sheridan Ave., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. (Carnegie Steel Co., Du- 
quesne, Pa.). — H. L. Warner, Over- 
look Road, East, Euclid Heights, 
Cleveland, O. (coal).—J. P. Wil- 
liams, 254 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
— A. H. Schefer, 40 W. 37th St., New 
York, N. Y. (dry goods). —E. F. 
Breed, 48 Nahant St., Lynn (with 
Naumberg & Co., 10 P. O. Sq., Bos- 
ton). — R. C. Paige, 74 Winthrop St., 
Taunton.— H. W. Mason, 347 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston (paper mfg.). 
—D. S. Greenough, Jr., Greenough 
Ave., Jamaica Plain (mfg. sulphuric 
acid in Kansas City, Mo.).— A. J. 
Hammerslough, 433 W. End Ave., 
New York, N. Y.— A. G. Chandler, 
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57 Lincoln St., South Framingham. — 
S. L. Bullivant, Mt. Vernon St., West 
Newton (leather). — F. L. Carter, Jr., 
1039 Mass. Ave., Cambridge (whole- 
sale druggist). —E. C. Fitz, 18 Ar- 
lington St., Boston. — E. K. Davis, 
Pittsburg Reduction Co., Massena, 
N. Y. (mfg. aluminum).— W. M. 
Whitehill, North Attleboro. — Oliver 
Bear, Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. — H. P. Brown, Fall River 
(treas. E. S. Brown Co.).—F. H. 
Appleton, Jr., 251 Marlboro St., Bos- 
ton. — M. I. Strauss, 994 Case Ave., 
Cleveland, O. (dry goods).— R. M. 
Senior, Francis Lane, Cincinnati, O, — 
A.W. Clark, Bridgtown, Barbadoes, B. 
W. I. (zoological research). — F. W. 
C. Foster, 11 Thorndike St., Beverly. 
— R. P. Benedict, New York, real es- 
tate. — W. E. Thompson, Bryantville. 
—M.B. Stone, 18 Chestnut St., Boston 
(cotton mfg.).— S. T. Hobbs, 24 Dean 
St., Worcester (with Witherby, Rugg 
& Richardson Co.).— W. M. Angle, 
295 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
(Stromberg Carlsen Telephone Sup- 
plies Mfg. Co.).—E. C. Whiting, 
Berkshire (contracting with Buerkel 
& Co., Boston). — Undecided: E. W. 
Evans, Awbury, Germantown, Pa. — 
Ralph Haycock, Calais, Me. — W. M. 
Rockwell, 46 Mechanic St., Fitchburg. 
—T. M. Ware, 1572 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. — J. S. Lovering, 263 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. — M. T. 
Wendell, 35 Greenough Ave., Jamaica 
Plain. — W. S. Tower, Westdale. 
—Francis Jaques, Lenox.—H. J. 
Carleton, 21 Highland Ave., Haver- 
hill. —H. E. Benedict, Perry, N. Y. 
—R. M. Davis, 17 Francis Ave., Cam- 
bridge. — Spence Burton, Reading 
Road & Burton Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
— Oswald Chew, 1716 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.—E. E. du Pont, 
Greenville P. O., Del. —N. A. Phe- 
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mister, 152 Allston St., W. Medford. 
—C. P. Clifford, New Bedford. — 
P. L. Coonley, 620 E. Division St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. —G. B. Perry, 141 Newbury 
St., Boston. — C. H. Scovell, 534 Ma- 
ple St., Manchester, N. H.—T. H. 
Thomas, 2479 Kenmore Ave., Edge- 
water, Chicago, Il]. — Langdon War- 
ner, Brattle St., Cambridge. — Death. 
— Howard Bidwell Wilson died of 
typhoid fever at Willows, Cal., on 
Aug. 4. He was 22 years old ; born 
at Middleton, Conn. He graduated 
with honors in anthropology last June, 
and had gone West for the N. Y. 
Museum of Natural History to study 
Indian life. 
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Permanent addresses and probable 
occupations. W. T. Piper, 679 11th 
Ave., South Lorain, O., with construc- 
tion department of Lorain Steel Co.— 
E. M. Parsons, 348 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, architect. — R. E. Ham- 
mond, 2610 Jackson St., San Francisco, 
Cal., business. — J. B. Bancroft, 3d, 
Hopedale, iron business. — A. D. Wilt, 
Jr., 130 Sunset Ave., Dayton, O., 
National Cash Register Co.—L. D. 
Somers, 5 Park St., Boston, mining.— 
C. G. Persons, 31 W. 55th St., New 
York, N. Y., teaching. — J. P. H. 
Perry, care of A. P. Perry, 58 Wil- 
liam St., New York, N. Y., railroad 
engineering with the C., B. & Q.R.R. 
— W. W. Jones, Bozeman, Ari., teach- 
ing. — Seth Clark, Jr., 53 Market St., 
Amesbury, business. —J. M. Fox, 
mining engineering. — W. M. Clark, 
40 James St., Ansonia, Conn., mining 
engineer. — G. R. Ainsworth, 531 
Washington St., Brookline, architect. 
—¥J. C. Linehan, 1480 Cambridge St., 
Cambridge, contractor. — A. P. Camp- 
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bell, West Jordan, Utah, U.S. copper 
smelter. —J. A. Cushman, Cambridge, 
1st asst. curator, Boston Society of 
Natural History. —G. A. Armstrong, 
Belmont, superintendent of schools. — 
A. S. Thurston, 111 E. 64th St., New 
York, N. Y., broker. — B. C. Harvey, 
R. F. D., Germantown, N. Y., business. 
—F. W. Edgerton, 7 Brainard St., 
New London, Conn., teaching. — R. E. 
Streit, 28 Sidney Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Asbestolith Flooring Co., New York. 
—J. H. Young, Amesbury, Har- 
vard Med. School.— A. G. Chapin, 
41 Walnut St., Somerville, General 
Electric Co. — K. Baumgarten, 4900 
Berlin Ave., St. Louis, Mo., mining 
engineer. — W. E. Smith, Marble- 
head, teacher. — T. H. Graydon, Clif- 
ton, Cincinnati, O. — W. E. Taylor, 
Jr., 1221 Michigan Ave., La Porte, 
Ind., manufacture of iron wheels. — 
S. W. Cushing, 22 Boylston St., Brock- 
ton, teacher.—H. E. Mead, 285 
Broadway, Arlington. — A. S. Proud- 
foot, 1491 Cambridge St., Cambridge, 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co., Malden. — 
C. H. French, Braintree, principal of 
West Orange, N. J., High School. — 
E. N. Willis, Schenectady, N. Y., 


electrical engineer. 


1903, MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The following addresses have been 
received: W. P. Wolcott, 173 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston.— S. B. Wol- 
bach, Grand Island, Neb. — O. F. L. 
Sargent, 105 Exeter St., Lawrence. — 
R. E. Andrews, 1044 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. — Ewing Taylor, 175 
Mass. Ave., Boston, for next year he 
is Austin Teaching Fellow in Histo- 
logy and Embryology at the Medical 
School. — C. W. Eveleth, Marblehead. 
—J.L. Bridge, Hazardville, Conn. — 
J.S. Kelley, 302 Highland Ave., West 
Newton. — F. R. Burke, 24 Saville 
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Ave., Quiney ; on Aug. 1 he began at 
Carney Hospital, S. Boston, on a 16 
months’ appointment. — P. H. Cook, 
3 Carroll St., Portland, Me. — W. F. 
O’Reilly, 42 Sydney St., Dorchester. 
— Joseph Stanton, 401 Putnam Ave., 
Cambridge.— G. E. Emerson, 60 Yar- 
land St., Everett. —G. H. Maxfield, 
Franklin, N. H.— E. C. Sullivan, 168 
Winthrop St., Taunton. — B. C. Dar- 
ling, 31 Newbury St., Boston. — J. F. 
Boyle, 32 Whipple St., Lowell. — E. 
R. Flint, Box 24, Clifton. — F. L. 
Richardson, Concord, Austin Teaching 
Fellow in Surgery at the Harvard 
Medical School, house officer at Long 
Island Hospital, Boston. —G. T. Spi- 
cer, 371 Broadway, Providence, R. I. 
—John Homans, 164 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


1903, GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

Addresses and occupations: J. A. 
Field, Cambridge, assistant in Eco- 
nomics and a graduate student in 
1903-04.— G. W. Putnam, North East, 
Pa., teaching. — H. T. Poland, 73 
Crawford St., Roxbury, teaching Eng- 
lish. 

1903, DENTAL SCHOOL. 

Permanent addresses : W. H. Wes- 
ton, 17 Saton St., Nashua, N. H.— 
Y. Oya, 407 Post St., San Francisco, 
Cal.—H. F. Langley, Randolph. — 
F. C. Peterson, West Gardner. — 
Henry Gilman, South Portland, Me. 
—M. B. Pressey, Newport News, Va. 
—H. E. Cohen, 6 Ellis St., Roxbury. 
—S. W. Damon, residence, 201 
Chestnut Ave., Jamaica Plain ; office, 
120 Boylston St., Room 1004, Boston. 
—H. W. Clark, Bank Building, Mil- 
ford. 

1903, LAW SCHOOL. 

Howard Lewis, 2209 Robinwood 

Ave., Toledo, O. — R. E. Gregg, 1717 
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Cambridge St., Cambridge.— P. P. 
Chase, Milton.— D. F. Carpenter, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.— T. H. Whit- 
ney, 34 Union Square East, New 
York city ; is assistant secretary of 
the N. Y. Citizens’ Union. — R. D. 
Swain, New Bedford. — E. P. Jones, 
Jr., 333 W. 87th St., New York, N. Y. 
— W. S. Heilborn, 503 Washington 
St., Brookline.— W. H. Harrison, St. 
John, N. B.— E. H. George, Norfolk 
House, Boston. — H. L. French, 271 
High St., Clinton. — A. G. Tasheria, 
424 Orange St., Oakland, Cal.— W. V. 
Taylor, 26 Lafayette St., Wakefield. 
— R. A. Bidwell, 148 Main St., 
Springfield. — C. M. ‘Pratt, North 
Middleborough. — C. S. Anderson, 
Worcester. — Benjamin Samuels, 421 
W. Taylor St., Chicago, Ill.— T. W. 
Swan, Northampton. — Murray Sea- 
songood, with Speyer & Co., 26 Pine 
St., New York, N. Y.—J. S. Allen, 
Jr., 124 Highland St., Brockton. — C. 
S. Snively, Greencastle, Pa., will prob- 
ably settle in Duluth, Minn. — V. H. 
Smith, Hanover, Conn. — J. P. Dra- 
per, Canton. — A. C. Lyon, Rockford, 
Ia. — B. D. Barker, 77 Ames Build- 
ing, Boston.— W.S. Elliott, State St., 
Jacksonville, Ill. — H. R. Gower, The 
Hamilton, 14th and K Sts., Washing- 
ton, D. C.— P. H. Holme, 1900 Grant 
Ave., Denver, Colo. — E. M. Brooks, 
10 Abbott St. Wellesley.—E. C. 
Hales, 640 W. 61st St., Chicago, Ill. 
— H. W. Barnum, Danbury, Conn. ; 
clerk in office of Elder & Whitman, 
Boston.— S. S. Fitz Gerald, 408 Wash- 
ington St., Brookline. — W. E. Clapp, 
20 Holten St., Danvers ; office 5 Tre- 
mont St., Room 46, Boston. —T. T. 
Hinkley, 11 Rockledge Road, New- 
ton Highlands. — Roderic Wellman, 
123 E. 37th St., New York, N. Y.— 
A. A. Benesch, Cleveland, O. —E. 
von Briesen, Columbus, Wis. — Sin- 
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clair Kennedy, 286 Warren St., Rox- 
bury ; will engage in manufacturing. 
—E. W. Ong, Boston. — Archibald 
King, 1611 28th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C.— A. M. Chandler, 269 
Harvard St., Cambridge. — E. M. Da- 
vis, New York, N. Y.— H. C. Force, 
care Robert Stead, 906 F St., Wash- 
ington, D. C.— Arthur Drinkwater, 
care Benner & Foster, 27 State St., 
Boston. — R. B. Anderson, 621 The 
Boulevard, Duluth, Minn. 

Prof. F. W. Putnam, s 62, has been 
made honorary member of the Royal 
Academy of Literature, History, and 
Antiquities of Stockholm ; correspond- 
ing member of the Berlin Anthropo- 
logical Society; and honorary member 
of the California Academy of Sciences, 
and of the Missouri Historical Society. 
These honors have all been conferred 
upon him during the last few months, 
since receiving the Drexel Medal. 

James Cochran Abbott, L. S. 49, 
who died at Lowell on July 9, 1903, 
was born in Andover, June 38, 1823, 
the son of William and Rachel (Coch- 
ran) Abbott. He graduated from 
Phillips Andover Academy and Dart- 
mouth College, and read law with the 
late I. S. Morse, L. S. ’40, of Lowell, 
and studied a year in the Harvard Law 
School. On being admitted to the bar 
he went into partnership with H. G. 
Blaisdell in Lowell. Always a Demo- 
erat, Mr. Abbott was elected to the 
board of aldermen in 1880, the Mass. 
Senate in 1878, and two terms as 
mayor of Lowell, in 1886 and 1887. 
For more than 30 years he was direc- 
tor of the First National Bank, and 
was its president. He was also presi- 
dent of the Lowell Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co. He is survived by a widow, 
a daughter, and a son. 

Temple Prime, / ’53, died Feb. 25, 
1903, at Huntington, L. I. He was 
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born in New York city, Sept. 14, 1832, 
and graduated at the Harvard Law 
School, but never practiced law. He 
studied with Agassiz and Silliman and 
made a specialty of conchology. He 
also compiled several genealogical 
works. . At the time of his death he 
was at work on a French history. He 
was a member of the Long Island and 
Suffolk County Historical Society and 
a vestryman of St. John’s Church of 
Huntington. He was secretary of le- 
gation at The Hague in 1860. As 
president of the Citizens’ League for 
Good Government in the town of Hunt- 
ington he took an active interest in 
local affairs. He each year contrib- 
uted $450 toward a lecture course 
fund and paid and canceled many of 
the bonds of the Huntington Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Memorial Association, 
finally canceling its entire indebted- 
ness. He also gave a fine parish house 
to the St. John’s Episcopal Church 
Society. 

J. C. Pearson, p ’03, is instructor of 
Physics and Mathematics at Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me. 

Charles Sprague Hayden, / ’56, ex- 
judge of the Court of Appeals of St. 
Louis, a leading member of the St. 
Louis bar, and a native of Boston, 
died at Clearwater, Fla., Feb. 4, 1903. 

"He was born in Boston, Feb. 21, 1833, 
the son of William Hayden, a former 
postmaster of Boston and editor of 
the Boston Atlas in Whig times. He 
was a graduate of the Boston Latin 
School and the Harvard Law School, 
was admitted to the barin Boston, and 
then became connected with the bar 
and afterward the bench of the high- 
est court of St. Louis. 

C. F. McKim, h ’90, received by 
award of King Edward VII on June 
22 the Royal Gold Medal for the pro- 
motion of architecture. 
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Dr. F. E. Cheney, m 85, oculist, has 
removed to 126 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. 

Dr. C. W. Prentiss, p 98, who has 
been abroad for two years engaged in 
research work in zoédlogy, as Parker 
Fellow of Harvard, came home in July. 

Pres. Isaac Sharpless, s ’73, of Ha- 
verford College, has received the de- 
gree of LL. D. from Hobart College. 

Stanford Newel, / ’64, U. S. Minis- 
ter to Holland since 1897, has a pro- 
minent part in the Colombian arbi- 
tration at The Hague. Wayne Mc- 
Veagh, h ’01, by appointment of Pres. 
Roosevelt, is counsel for Colombia at 
the court of arbitration. 

W. H. Lewis, / ’95, of Boston, is a 
vice-president of the National Afro- 
American Council. 

Edward James Flynn, L. S. ’81, 
died at Jamaica Plain, Feb. 4, 1903. 
He was born in Boston, June 16, 1859; 
educated at the Boston public schools ; 
admitted to the bar in 1884; repre- 
sented Ward 6, Boston, in the Mass. 
legislature, 1885, 1886, 1888 ; was a 
member of the Democratic City Com- 
mittee of Boston ; a director of the 
East Boston ferries ; when elected to 
the Governor’s Council, 1889, was the 
youngest member ever chosen to that 
board ; was appointed by Gov. Rus- 
sell fire marshal of Boston in 1893; 
was president of the Charitable Irish 
Society in 1895. He married in 1893 
Mary Harvey, of Waltham, who sur- 
vives, with four children. 

Winfield Scott Choate, / ’72, clerk 
of courts for Kennebec County for 
more than 30 years, died at Augusta, 
Me., June 29. At the age of 16 he be- 
came a school-teacher and taught for 
several years. He went to Augusta in 
early life, and entered the law office of 
Artemus Libby, with whom hestudieda 
year, and then entered the Law School, 
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from which he graduated in 1872. 
He afterwards formed a partnership 
with Mr. Libby. From 1889 he had 
been clerk of courts for Kennebec 
County. In 1883 he was appointed 
U. S. commissioner for the Augusta 
district and had since served as such. 
For two years he was mayor of Au- 
gusta. He was city solicitor for nine 
years and was also on the school com- 
mittee for a long period. It was in 
connection with military affairs, how- 
ever, that he was best known through 
the State. In 1899 he became lieuten- 
ant-colonel of the 1st regiment and in 
1893 was appointed inspector-general 
upon the staff of Gov. Cleaves with 
the rank of brigadier-general. With 
masonry he had been actively identi- 
fied for many years. In 1901 he was 
Grand Commander of the Grand Lodge 
of Maine, K. T. He was also an offi- 
cer in the Scottish Rite bodies and a 
32d degree Mason. He married, Nov. 
27, 1877, Charlotte R. Wyman, of 
Augusta ; she and one daughter sur- 
vive him. 

Col. James Madison Cutts, J ’60, 
who died in Washington, D. C., on 
Feb. 24, 1903, was born there Oct. 20, 
1837, and graduated A. B. at Brown 
in 1856. He served during the Re- 
bellion on the staff of Gen. Burnside, 
and was in the battles of South Moun- 
tain, Antietam, and Fredericksburg. 
He was twice brevetted for gallant 
and distinguished service, and received 
a medal of honor “for gallantry at 
Wilderness, Spottsylvania, and Peters- 
burg, 1864.” He resigned from the 
army several years ago and had since 
been employed in the office of the 
adjutant-general in the War Depart- 
ment. He was a native of Washing- 
ton. His sister was the wife of Ste- 
phen A. Douglas. 

Edwin Augustine Davis, 1 60, for 
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many years a prominent lawyer of 
Indianapolis, Ind., died June 2 in New 
York city. He was born in North- 
borough, Mass., 73 years ago. He 
settled in Indianapolis and in 1875 he 
edited the Indiana Law Digest, and 
the following year the Jndiana Statutes. 
He married Annie Dudley of New 
Hampshire, who survives him. 

Dr. J. E. Goldthwait, m ’90, is vice- 
president, and Dr. E. G. Brackett, 
m 86, is treasurer of the American 
Orthopedic Association. 

Prof. E. C. Pickering, s ’65, has been 
given the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Sciences and Mathematics in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the cente- 
nary of the reopening of the University 
of Heidelberg. 

C. B. Randolph, p ’02, is instructor 
in Greek at Clark College, Worcester. 

On Aug. 8, Lieut.-Gen. N. A. Miles, 
h’96, was retired, and Leonard Wood, 
m ’84, who is now in the Philippines, 
was promoted major-general U. S. A. 

Dr. C. E. Ryder, m ’98, of South 
Boston, has been appointed assistant 
surgeon in the U.S. Navy, his commis- 
sion dating from July 1. 

K. C. M. Sills, p ’03, is instructor 
in English at Bowdoin College. 

E. W. Whitney, m ’03, is a resident 
house physician in the Boston City 
Hospital. 

Frank Aydellote, p 03, is instruc- 
tor of English and Chemistry in the 
male high school, Louisville, Ky. 

Dr. I. N. Tilden, s ’04, is a physi- 
cian at 124 Bedford St., New Bed- 
ford. 

Of D. B. Spooner, who held the 
traveling fellowship in Indie philo- 
logy the past year, the Allahabad 
Pioneer of April 27 said: “The re- 
sult of the Benares Sanskrit College 
examinations, which are published in 
the last Gazette, contain a feature of 
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peculiar interest. Among the list of 
candidates who have passed the whole 
of the Madhyama (Intermediate) ex- 
amination occurs the name of Mr. D. B. 
Spooner of the Harvard University. 
Not only has this American scholar 
passed the entire examination, which 
is usually taken in parts extending 
over four years, at one attempt, but he 
stands fifth in order of merit among 
the fifteen students who have achieved 
this feat. The examination is one 
which is conducted solely on the lines 
of Indian scholarship, without any in- 
troduction of Western comparative 
methods of philology. Not only have 
all the candidates hitherto been inva- 
ably Hindus, but an overwhelming 
proportion of them are Brahmans. Mr. 
Spooner’s success illustrates alike the 
stronghold which Eastern studies have 
taken in the far West, and the thor- 
oughness which characterizes his coun- 
trymen in all their undertakings.” 
The Rev. Dr. Jabez Lamar Monroe 
Curry, / ’45, died in Asheville, N. C., 
Feb. 12, 1903. Born in Lincoln 
County, Ga. June 5, 1825, he was 
graduated at Georgia University in 
1843, and from the Harvard Law 
School two years later. He began at 
once to practice his profession, but 
abandoned it for a while to serve as a 
private in the Texas Rangers in the 
Mexican War. III health compelled 
his early retirement from the field, 
and soon afterward he entered politics 
in Alabama. He was elected to the 
state legislature in 1847, 1853, and 
1855, and in 1856 was an elector on 
the Democratic ticket. During these 
years he first developed his intense 
zeal in the promotion of educational 
interests, and it was largely owing to 
his efforts that the University of Ala- 
bama was put upon a solid financial 
foundation. In 1857, he was elected 
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to Congress as a States Rights Demo- 
crat, and resigned in 1861, when he 
advised secession. In Congress he 
won reputation as an eloquent and 
forcible speaker. He was a repre- 
sentative in the first Confederate Con- 
gress, and served in the Confederate 
army as a lieutenant-colonel of cav- 
alry. At the close of the war, Dr. 
Curry, after being ordained as a Bap- 
tist minister, was chosen president of 
Howard College, Ala. Three years 
later he became a member of the Fac- 
ulty of Richmond College, as profes- 
sor of English, Philosophy, and Con- 
stitutional Law. He was offered the 
presidency of many Southern institu- 
tions, but declined all. He remained 
with the Richmond institution until 
1881, when he was elected agent 
of the Peabody Edugational Fund. 
Later he became identified with the 
Slater Educational Fund. During all 
this period he labored incessantly in 
behalf of public school education for 
all classes, without distinction of race 
or locality. It would be almost im- 
possible to exaggerate the value of his 
work in the cause of Southern educa- 
tion. Asamember of the Southern 
Education Board he was indefatigable, 
and brought to the work not only en- 
thusiasm, but fine executive ability 
and an oratorical fervor which soon 
made him a recognized leader among 
the platform speakers of theday. An 
address which he delivered before the 
Evangelical Alliance in favor of the 
complete separation between Church 
and State attracted much attention, 
and was distributed in England by 
the advocates of disestablishment. In 
1885, he was appointed by Pres. Cleve- 
land minister to Spain, and succeeded 
in settling several important and vexa- 
tious questions. Recently, when King 
Alfonso was crowned, he went to 
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Spain on a mission, having for its chief 
object the restoration of more friendly 
relations between Spain and the 
United States, and there can be little 
doubt that the strain of that visit broke 
down his health. He was the author 
of many publications, among others of 
“Protestantism,” ‘ William Ewart 
Gladstone,” “ History of the Peabody 
Education Fund,” “Civil History of 
the Confederate Government.” He 
received the degree of LL. D. from 
Mercer and Georgia universities and 
of S. T. D. from Rochester University. 
He was a corresponding member of 
the Mass. Historical Society; presi- 
dent of the Southern Historical Soci- 
ety; and president of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. 

Walter Harrison, d ’85, has been 
elected president of the British Dental 
Association. 

Asa French, /’53, died in South 
Braintree, June 22. He was born 
Oct. 21, 1829, in Braintree, where his 
ancestors have lived since the town’s 
earliest settlement. He was prepared 
for college at the Leicester Academy, 
and graduated A. B. at Yale in 1851. 
He then began the study of law at the 
Albany Law School, and afterward 
entered the Harvard Law School, 
where he received the degree of 
LL. B. in 1853. He studied also in 
the office of D. A. Simmons and Har- 
vey Jewell in Boston. He was first 
admitted to practice in the Supreme 
Court of New York, at Albany, in 
1853, and afterward in Boston; he 
always kept an office in Boston, but 
had made Braintree his home, and 
had been identified with the Norfolk 
County bar. He represented Brain- 
tree in the Mass. House in 1866. In 
1870 he was appointed by Gov. Claflin 
district attorney for the southeastern 
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district, to succeed E. L. Pierce (re- 
signed), and held this office by succes- 
sive reélections until October, 1882, 
when he resigned. In 1882 he de- 
clined the appointment of justice of 
the Mass. Superior Court by Gov. 
Long. He was one of the commis- 
sioners on Inland Fisheries for Massa- 
chusetts, being appointed in 1873. He 
was president of the trustees of the 
Thayer Academy and of the Thayer 
Public Library, both in Braintree. In 
1883 he was placed by Pres. Arthur 
on the board of visitors to the West 
Point Military Academy. He was 
appointed judge of the Court of Com- 
missioners of Alabama claims in 
Washington, under the act reéstab- 
lishing that court. In October, 1886, 
he was associated with Judge E. R. 
Hoar as counsel for the complainants 
in the prosecution of five professors at 
the Andover Theological Seminary on 
charges of heresy. The case was tried 
in Boston before the board of visitors 
of the seminary, of which J. H. See- 
lye was president, and attracted wide 
notice. Judge French was the first 
president (in 1884) of the Norfolk 
Club, made up of Republicans living 
in Norfolk County. He was elected 
a member of the Yale corporation in 
1886. In 1889 Gov. Ames appointed 
him on the Metropolitan Drainage and 
Sewerage Commission. Twice mar- 
ried, he had five children, one son and 
four daughters. His son, Asa P. 
French, is a lawyer, and was elected 
district attorney of southeastern Mas- 
sachusetts in 1901 to succeed Robert 
O. Harris. His daughters are Emma 
Louise, Sarah Hayward, who died in 
1882, Mrs. Harriet Mixter, and Sophia 
May French. 

The address of S, MeNaugher, ¢’03, 
is 40 Dana St., Cambridge ; that of 
F. B. Blodgett, t’03, is Lexington. 
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*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete re- 
gister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily press. 


The dedication of the statue of 
William Ellery Channing, 1798, and 
the revived interest in his genius, 
makes timely the republication in a 
cheap but good edition of his “ Dis- 
courses on War.” There are nine 
essays and lectures, all dealing with 
different aspects of the same theme. 
The need for such protests against 
war — the chief legacy of barbarism 
— has hardly diminished since Chan- 
ning wrote. Edwin D. Mead contrib- 
utes a searching introduction to the 


volume. (Ginn: Boston. Published 
for the International Union. Cloth, 
12mo.) 


In a dainty little volume Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. issue the correspondence 
between Ralph Waldo Emerson, ’21, 
and Hermann Grimm, with a preface 
by the late F. W. Holls. The letters 
on both sides are interesting, — Em- 
erson’s particularly for their substance, 
Grimm’s for the revelation they make 
of his capacity for admiration. The 
little book will find a place on the 
shelf of Emersoniana. 

Under the direction of Charles H. 
Lincoln, ’93, of the Division of Man- 
uscripts, there has been compiled ‘‘ A 
Calendar of John Paul Jones Manu- 
seripts in the Library of Congress.” 
The work has been done with minute 
care. It is a question whether in the 
Index space might not have been 
saved, and greater convenience at- 
tained, if the letters had been referred 
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to by numbers instead of by titles and 
dates. (Government Printing Office: 
Washington, D. C.) 

Wm. Garrott Brown, ’91, has tem- 
porarily turned aside from history to 
fiction. “ A Gentleman of the South,” 
edited by him, “without change,” 
from the “ manuscript memoirs of the 
late Colonel Stanton Elmore,” gives a 
picture of life in Alabama before the 
Civil War. It is written quaintly, 
with intimate sympathy, and brings 
before the reader the typical chival- 
rous Southern gentleman, the peer- 
less ladies, the devoted negroes. And 
there is a tragedy to complete the life- 
likeness of the picture. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

Ex-Pres. Timothy Dwight, h ’86, 
has written “ Memories of Yale Life 
and Men,” which will interest readers 
besides those of Yale. Dr. Dwight’s 
memory reaches back to the thirties, 
and through his family he had know- 
ledge of still earlier generations of 
Yale men. His book affords an oppor- 
tunity to follow the growth of the col- 
lege at New Haven from its modest 
proportions in the middle of the last 
century to its present prosperity. An 
outsider can hardly fail to observe 
how the theological point of view pre- 
dominates, and how many of the men 
whom Dr. Dwight describes have the 
narrowness, together with the concen- 
tration and vigor, of earnest secta- 
rians. There is a parochial quality in 
most of their countenances. It would 
be instructive to compare many of 
these faces with those of Agassiz, 
Peirce, Longfellow, and Lowell and 
others, who were teaching contempo- 
raneously at Harvard. Among other 
interesting matters, we observe that 
Yale owed much to long presiden- 
cies, and these she secured by electing 
young men, — Pres. Dwight, elected 
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in 1795, was only 43 at his election; 
Pres. Day was 44; and Dr. Woolsey 
was 45. Dr. Dwight’s “Memories” 
really constitute an informal history 
of Yale since 1840. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo, many 
illustrations, $2.50, net.) 

Andrew McFarland Davis, s 754, 
has produced in “ The Confiscation of 
John Chandler’s Estate,” a compre- 
hensive account of one of his ances- 
tors, who was a Loyalist in the Revo- 
lution, and lost through confiscation 
his estates in Worcester County, Mass. 
After giving a biography of Chan- 
dler, Mr. Davis traces minutely the 
vicissitudes of his property through 
local and State transactions and the 
Probate Court. He draws also from 
the records in London, and in appen- 
dices, which fill nearly two thirds of 
the volume, he prints all the docu- 
ments bearing on the case. The whole 
forms a complete specimen of the fate 
which befell Loyalists, and is a solid 
contribution to Revolutionary history. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, portrait, $3, net.) 

Ivan Panin, ’82, has _ printed, 
through Alfred Bartlett, Boston, a 
volume of nearly 700 “ Aphorisms.” 

A biography of the late Edwin L. 
Godkin, A ’71, is in preparation. It is 
requested that his correspondents who 
may have preserved letters from him 
available to that end will send them 
to Mr. Lawrence Godkin, 56 Wall St., 
New York. They will be returned in 
all cases when merely loaned. 

Much of the verse now collected in 
book form as “Crumbs of Pity,” by 
R. C. Lehmann, h ’97, has previously 
appeared in Punch. (Blackwood : 
London.) 

W. W. Newell, ’59, reprints several 
papers from the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore with the title “ The Legend 
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of the Holy Grail.” (C. W. Sever: 
Cambridge.) 

“ Happiness: Essays on the Mean- 
ing of Life” has been translated from 
the German of Carl Hilty, of Berne, 
Switzerland, by Dean F. G. Peabody, 
69. (Macmillan: New York.) 

“The Triumph,” a novel of the oil- 
fields, by Arthur S. Pier, ’95, is issued 
by McClure, Phillips & Co. 

The Harvard Law Review for June 
printed these articles: “The North- 
ern Securities Case and the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act,” C. C. Langdell ; 
“ Limitations upon the Right of With- 
drawal from Public Employment,” 
H. W. Chaplin ; “ Retreat from a Mur- 
derous Assault,” J. H. Beale, Jr. ; 
Notes; Recent Cases; Books and 
Periodicals. 

“ Boston : A Guide Book,” by Ed- 
win M. Bacon, is a compact little vol- 
ume issued for the meeting of the 
National Educational Association last 
July, but certain to be useful for a 
long time to come. The pages refer- 
ring to Harvard have a few errors 
which should be corrected. Henry 
Warren had nothing to do with the 
founding of the Harvard Union. The 
Old Law School is Dane not Dana 
Hall. Gray’s Hall should be Grays. 
The Agassiz Museum and the Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy are not two 
distinct institutions. The book has 
many plans and illustrations, and goes 
easily into the pocket. (Ginn : Bos- 
ton.) 

“ Literary Landmarks of Boston,” 
by Lindsay Swift, ’77, of the Boston 
Public Library, is a visitor’s guide to 
points of literary interest in and about 
Boston, prepared especially for the 
benefit of the teachers who recently 
visited Boston. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston.) 

“Glimpses of China and Chinese 
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Homes,” by Prof. Edward S. Morse, 
h ’92, is published by Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. 

It is announced that ‘“ Ashmont,” 
the author of several popular books 
on dogs, — “ Kennel Secrets,” “ Ken- 
nel Diseases,” and “ Modern Training 
and Handling,” —is Dr. J. F. Perry, 
m °73. (Little, Brown & Co.: Bos- 
ton.) 

Prof. J. Geddes, Jr.,’80, of Boston 
University, has recently edited two 
more texts for Heath’s Modern Lan- 
guage Series, viz.: 11 Vero Amico, by 
Goldoni, and Marianela, by Galdos. 

The following is a list of Harvard 
graduates who contributed one or more 
articles to the new volumes of the En- 
eyclopedia Brifannica, together with 
the principal agticles so contributed : 
W. H. Baldwin, Jr., 85 (The Negro 
in the United States); Prof. Edward 
Channing, ’78 (Justin Winsor); Prof. 
W. M. Davis, s 69 (America, Physical 
Geography; United States, Physical 
Geography); Pres. Chas. W. Eliot, ’53 
(Asa Gray); Prof. J. A. Fairlie, 95 
(Ballot ; also certain biographies); 
John Fiske, 63 (U. S. Grant, Francis 
Parkman); Henry Gannett, s 69 
(American Geographical articles) ; 
Prof. L. E. Gates, 84 (W. D. How- 
ells and Henry James); John Green- 
ough,’65 (Railroad Financial Organiza- 
tion); Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39 (James Free- 
man Clarke) ; Col. T. W. Higginson, 
’41 (Wendell Phillips); F.H. Hooper, 
83 (W.S. Hancock, Elections, etce.); 
Prof. H. M. Howe, s ’69 (Iron and 
Steel) ; Bishop Wm. Lawrence, ’71 
(Phillips Brooks); C. F. Lummis, 
[’81], (California); J. T. Morse, Jr., 
’60 (Oliver Wendell Holmes) ; Prof. 
Simon Neweomb, s ’58 (Astronomy, 
Comet, Eclipse, Moon, etc.) ; Prof. 
C. E. Norton, ’46 (George William 
Curtis); Samuel Pasco, ’58 (Florida); 
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Herbert Putnam, ’83 (Libraries in the 
U.S.); James Schouler, ’59 (Recent 
History of the U. S.); M. S. Snow, 
’65 (Missouri); R. H. Soule, ’70 (Rail- 
road Rolling Stock); Prof. F. W. 
Taussig, ’79 (Tariffs); W. RK. Thayer, 
’81 (Harvard University); Pres. C. F. 
Thwing, ’76 (Chas. Wim. Eliot); Prof. 
R. DeC. Ward, ’89 (South America, 
Meteorology of) ; Gov. Roger Wol- 
cott, ’70 (Massachusetts); Prof. Geo. 
E. Woodberry, ’77 (American Litera- 
ture). 

The last volume of the series of 
Source Readers in American History, 
edited by Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, with 
the collaboration of Elizabeth Stevens, 
deals with “The Romance of the Civil 
War.” Every aspect is described by 
extracts from articles or books, and 
by poems, which sprang out of the 
great struggle. The interest of the 
collection is as great for the adult as 
for the student, for whom it is pri- 
marily intended. It might have been 
well to-give in the marginal notes the 
exact date of the events referred to, 
and the date when the selection was 
written. So valuable a collection ought 
also to have an index. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, illustrated, 60 cents, 
net.) 

In 1884 Henry H. Sprague, 64, 
published ‘‘ Women Under the Law 
of Massachusetts: Their Rights, Priv- 
ileges, and Disabilities,’ which soon 
became a standard work. He now 
issues a revised edition, — which is 
practically a new work, — bringing 
the subject down to the present year. 
He treats of past law and legislation; 
public privileges and disabilities ; 
property-rights and disabilities of 
married women ; personal rights and 
obligations, — including husband’s au- 
thority over wife, right of divorce, 
maintenance of children, etc.; and a 
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summary, in the course of which Mr. 
Sprague says: “If the advantages 
which men now have under the law 
over women were to be weighed 
against the advantages which women 
possess over men, it would be a 
mooted question as to which side 
would turn the scale.” The book is 
indispensable to lawyers, and should 
be in the hands of every intelligent 
man and woman. (Little, Brown & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1, net.) 

Percival Lowell, ’76, non-resident 
Professor of Astronomy at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has 
printed in a beautiful little volume, 
entitled “ The Solar System,” six lec- 
tures delivered by him last Decem- 
ber. They are, ina way, popular, but 
they require for complete understand- 
ing a familiar acquaintance with the 
higher mathematics. Mr. Lowell de- 
seribes first our solar system, with a 
discussion of meteors, comets, and 
shooting stars; then he devotes a chap- 
ter each to Mercury, Mars, Saturn, 
and Jupiter, and a final chapter to 
cosmogony. Especially interesting is 
his account of the libration of Mer- 
cury and of the canals on Mars, to the 
knowledge of which his own observa- 
tions at Flagstaff have contributed 
much. In Mr. Lowell the astronomer 
is linked with the man of letters, with 
the result that there are scattered 
through his more abstruse pages brief 
passages full of vivid literary charm. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, $1.25, net.) 

Few American scientists of the past 
generation equaled the late Joseph 
Le Conte, s’51, in eminence, and fewer 
in the power to inspire all who came 
in contact with him with personal de- 
votion. He had a varied life, well 
calculated to furnish material for en- 
tertaining memoirs. His ‘ Autobio- 
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graphy,”’ which he wrote shortly before 
his death, has been edited by Wm. 
Dallas Armes, and will be welcomed 
by many persons besides his friends. 
It gives a description of his boyhood 
on a Southern plantation eighty years 
ago; of his college life at Athens, Ga.; 
of his going to New York to study 
medicine, and of a trip in 1844 through 
the Northwest, when his tendency to- 
wards natural science was greatly stim- 
ulated. Then he explored the Georgia 
mountains, married and settled down 
to practice medicine; but Science 
claimed him, and he went to Harvard 
to study under Agassiz. Thencefor- 
ward his career was established. He 
taught in Southern colleges, and de- 
scribes with unusual vigor the diffi- 
culties and perils with which a South- 
ern professor’s life was beset during 
the Civil War. In 1869 he removed 
to California, and until his death he 
was the most eminent man in the uni- 
versity at Berkeley. His autobio- 
graphy is very personal, garrulous, 
concerned rather with life, which he 
took with such zest, than with his 
scientific and philosophical work. His 
professional writings long ago gave 
his measure as a scientist; this book 
gives the man himself. (Appleton: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25, net.) 

John W. Foster, L. S. ’55, ex-Secre- 
tary of State, has produced in “ Amer- 
ican Diplomacy in the Orient,” a work 
which our recent plunge into Asiatic 
politics makes pertinent. If we are 
going to remain in the Philippines, to 
meddle in China, and possibly to seek 
other trans-Pacifie entanglements, it 
behooves us to know what relations 
our government has hitherto had with 
the Orientals. Mr. Foster, accord- 
ingly, gives a summary history of the 
dealings of Europeans with China and 
Japan down to the arrival of the first 
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American ship, The Empress of China, 
at Canton in 1784. From that point 
on he traces in detail the vicissitudes 
of our intercourse, the negotiation of 
commercial treaties, the opening of 
Japan and her transformation under 
the influence of Occidental ideals, the 
emigration of the Chinese to the United 
States, and the steps which led to their 
exclusion. Mr. Foster devotes ample 
space to the affairs of Hawaii, and 
concludes that the annexation of the 
island “was the necessary result of 
the policy announced by Secretary 
Webster in 1842, and steadily pur- 
sued by each succeeding administra- 
tion.” American interference in Sa- 
moa he regards as a warning to avoid 
such complications in future; but he 
adds that “the nation has attained 
such a position among the powers of 
the earth that it cannot remain a pas- 
sive spectator of international affairs.” 
Mr. Foster’s concluding chapter on the 
Spanish War and its results will be 
read with the keenest interest. Al- 
though he means to be impartial, he 
naturally states the case for the ac- 
quisition of the Philippines more 
strongly than that against their pur- 
chase. His review of the Boxer rising 
and of the negotiations for the “ Open 
Door” in China brings his narrative 
down to last year. In an appendix 
are printed several protocols and trea- 
ties which marked the principal stages 
in America’s progress towards Oriental 
empire. On the whole an important 
book, likely to be often cited. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
8vo, $3, net.) 

‘‘The Physiological Aspects of the 
Liquor Problem ” consists of two oc- 
tavo volumes, and is the fourth con- 
tribution made to the study of the 
Liquor Problem by experts under the 
direction of the Committee of Fifty. 
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The contents are: ‘‘Report of the 
Sub-Committee on the Physiological 
and Pathological Aspects of the Drink 
Problem; ” “ Report on the Present 
Instruction on the Physiological Ac- 
tion of Alcohol,” by Drs. H. P. Bow- 
ditch, ’61, and C. F. Hodge ; “The 
Influence of Alcohol and Alcoholic 
Beverages on Digestion and Secre- 
tion,” by Prof. R. H. Chittenden ; 
“ Data relating to the Use of Alcoholic 
Drinks among Brain Workers in the 
United States,” by Dr. J. S. Billings, 
h ’86, who is the editor of the entire 
work; “ Relations of Drink Habits to 
Insanity,” also by him; “The Influ- 
ence of Alcohol on Growth and Devel- 
opment,” by Dr. C. F. Hodge ; “ The 
Influence of Acute Alcoholism on the 
Normal Vital Resistance of Rabbits 
to Infection,’’ by Dr. A. C. Abbott ; 
“A Critical Review of the Pharma- 
ecological Action of Ethyl Alcohol, 
with a Statement of the Relative Tox- 
icity of the Constituents of Alcoholic 
Beverages,” by Dr. John J. Abel; 
“ The Nutritive Value of Alcohol,” by 
Prof. W. O. Atwater; “The Patho- 
logical Effects of Alcohol,” by Dr. 
Wm. H. Welch, h ’00. The impor- 
tance of these investigations is ob- 
vious. No legislation nor philanthropic 
work can henceforth be intelligently 
carried out which has not reckoned 
with the results stated in these reports. 
Hypocrisy has run hand in hand with 
ignorance in nearly all American 
treatment of the Liquor Problem; it 
is time that straightforwardness and 
scientific knowledge, such as is here 
supplied, should be taken as guides. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 2 
vols. Cloth, 8vo, $4.50, net.) 

Prof. Harold N. Fowler, ’80, of 
Western Reserve University, has writ- 
ten “ A History of Roman Literature.” 
(Appleton : New York.) 
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Gilbert H. Montague, ’01, is author 
of “The Rise and Progress of the 
Standard Oil Company,” recently is- 
sued by Harper, New York. 

Prof. Josiah Royce’s “ Outlines of 
Psychology : An Elementary Treatise 
with Some Practical Applications,” 
has lately been printed. He says in 
his preface: “I presuppose, then, a 
serious reader, but not one trained 
either in experimental methods or in 
philosophical inquiries. I try to tell 
him a few things that seem to me 
important regarding the most funda- 
mental and general processes, laws, 
and conditions of mental life. I say 
nothing whatever about the philo- 
sophical problem of the relations of 
mind and body, and nothing about the 
true place of mind in the universe. 
Meanwhile I try to view the matter 
here in question ina perspective which 
is of my own choosing.” (Macmillan : 
New York.) 

Maemillan Co. will publish in the 
autumn “Select Statutes and Other 
Documents Illustrative of the History 
of the United States, 1861-1898,” 
edited by Prof. William MacDonald, 
’92, of Brown University. 

Prof. James Schouler, ’59, is pre- 
paring a book of the more pertinent 
passages of his long history, with the 
title “Eighty Years of Union.” It 
covers the period from the adoption of 
the Constitution to the close of the 
Civil War, and will be published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

Dr. E. R. O. von Mach, ’95, will soon 
publish “Greek Seulpture: A Dis- 
cussion of its Spirit and Principles ;” 
also “Outlines for the Study of the 
History of Painting from 1200 to 
1900.” 

Shafter Howard, ’85, of San Fran- 
cisco, is at work on a comic opera. 

A committee, consisting of T. T. 
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Baldwin, ’86, J. A. Macy, ’99, and A. D. 
Ficke, ’04, has been appointed to ar- 
range for the publication of a vol- 
ume of verse chosen from all that has 
appeared in the Advocate during the 
last ten years. 

Hermann Seemann, Leipsie, will 
soon issue a collection of writings and 
speeches of Pres. Roosevelt, under the 
general title of “Der Amerikanis- 
mus.” The translator is Paul Raché, 
who will also furnish a lengthy intro- 
duction. A specimen of the contents, 
a chapter entitled ‘Die Monroe 
Lehre,” is published in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, No. 63, and shows fairly good 
work, along with unmistakable evi- 
dences of translation. The other chap- 
ters are headed: “ Der Wahre Amer- 
ikanismus ;” “Der Amerikanische 
Junge;” “ Das Volle Leben;” “ Volks- 
leben und Volkscharakter.” 

The two massive volumes of Bern- 
hard Berenson’s (’87) “ The Drawings 
of Florentine Painters” have ap- 
peared, published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co. It would be difficult to overpraise 
the technical excellence of the priut- 
ing, illustrating, and binding. The 
book contains 180 plates. The first 
volume contains an historical study of 
Florentine drawings, the second is 
taken up with the catalogue. The 
plates are distributed about equally 
through both volumes. Mr. Berenson 
is a pioneer, and in this magnum opus 
he has set himself to do what no other 
critic to our knowledge, certainly no 
other writing in the English language, 
has hitherto attempted. To overhaul 
and rationally catalogue the vast mass 
of Florentine drawings existing in 
Florence and elsewhere throughout 
Europe was a mountainous task... . 
While Mr. Berenson may not convert 
the gallery authorities, he has at least 
placed accurate knowledge of the sub- 
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ject within the reach of students. 
Theoretically, that is. Unfortunately, 
the price of the volumes is $80 net. 
This price is necessitated, and, indeed, 
fully justified by the plates. But, 
owing to it, the book will be about as 
accessible to the average person as the 
summit of the Matterhorn. Would it 
be too much to meekly suggest to Mr. 
Berenson the reprinting, in inexpen- 
sive and portable form, of the text and 
the lists without the plates? This 
would be of the greatest service to 
persons actually working in the Uffizi, 
or in other collections, with the origi- 
nals of the plates before them. It 
would multiply the usefulness of a 
work, the appearance of which is quite 
the most important event in the art 
criticism of recent years. — N.Y. Na- 
tion. 

A. M. Long is joint editor with 
Prof. T. M. Parrott, of Princeton, of 
“English Poems from Chaucer to 
Kipling,” which aims at presenting in 
chronological order typical English 
poems during five centuries. The 
selection is unquestionably good, there 
is hardly a poem included that does 
not deserve to be there on its own 
merits ; although, of course, critics 
would disagree as to whether one or 
another specimen best represented a 
given author. There is excellent rea- 
son for maintaining, for instance, that 
even if only four of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets are quoted, “When to the 
sessions of sweet silent thought” 
should be one of the four. A quarter 
of the volume is given up to brief, 
sensible notes. It is interesting to see 
that the selections from Chaucer to 
Dryden fill 89 pages ; from Dryden to 
Wordsworth 54 pages; and from 
Wordsworth to Kipling 157 pages. 
(Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 90 
cents.) 
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Pamphlets Received. — “An Ap- 
preciation of the Character and Influ- 
ence of President Charles W. Eliot,” 
by Prof. Edwin Mims, Trinity Col- 
lege, Durham, N. C.,— being the ad- 
dress of the president of the 8th an- 
nual meeting of the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Southern States, Nov. 6, 1902. 
(Univ. of Chicago Press.) — “The 
First Book in English on the Law of 
Incorporation,” by Amasa M. Eaton, 
1°78, of the Rhode Island bar ; from 
the Yale Law Journal, March-April, 
1903. (Ryder’s Printing House, New 
Haven, Conn.) — “ Notes on the Re- 
port of Teobert Maler in the Memoirs 
of the Peabody Museum, vol. ii, 
No. ii,” by Charles P. Bowditch, ’64. 
(University Press, Cambridge, pri- 
vately printed.) — “ The Boston Medi- 
eal Library,” by James R. Chadwick, 
’65, printed from the Medical Library 
and Historical Journal, April, 1903. 
—“A Plan for the Endowment of 
Astronomical Research,” by Edward 
C. Pickering, s ’65. (Harvard Ob- 
servatory : Cambridge.) — “ Life and 
Services of Edward Livingston,” by 
Carleton Hunt, ’56, New Orleans, La. 
— “Miscelliones,” by Prof. M. H. 
Morgan, 81, reprinted from the New 
York Latin Leaflet, 1902-03. — “ The 
Contact of ‘Higher’ and ‘ Lower’ 
Races,” by Alexander F. Chamberlain, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. — 
“The Work of Tuskegee,” address by 
Roscoe Conkling Bruce, ’02. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 


Ainslee’s. (June.) 
Barry, ’88. 

Amer. Hist. Rev. (July.) ‘* The Early 
Norman Jury,” C. H. Haskins; ‘** The In- 
ternational Congress of Historical Sci- 
ences,” H. N. Gay, p 96. 

Atlantic. (June.) ‘*The Negro in the 
Regular Army,” O. G. Villard, ’93 ; ‘‘ The 


‘“*Rogers,’”’ J. D. 
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Boston Religion,’? M. A. DeW. Howe, 
°87 ; ‘‘ Helen Keller’s ‘Story of my Life,’”’ 
W.A. Neilson, p 96 ; ‘*‘ Emerson as Seer,” 
C. W. Eliot, ’53; ‘‘ A Centenary Ode,” 
G. E. Woodberry, °77. (July.) ‘‘Sar- 
gent’s Silva,” J. Muir, A 96; ‘‘ Chad- 
wick’s Channing,’? W. M. Salter, ¢ 76, 
(Aug.) ‘‘ The Concentration of Banking 
Interests in the United States,’ C. J. 
Bullock ; ‘* Emile Zola,’’ H. James, L. S. 
62; ‘* Lawn Tennis,” A. S. Pier, '95; ‘° A 
National Type of Culture,” B. I. Wheeler, 
h 00. 

Bookman. (June-Aug.) ‘‘ History of 
19th Century Caricature,’ F. T. Cooper, 
86. 

Book-Lover. (July.) ‘* Plimpton Col- 
lection of Italian Literature,’’ T. W. Koch, 
93, 

Century. (June.) ‘* London Stock Ex- 
change,’’ H. Norman, ’81; ‘‘The State 
Boss,”’ L. F. C. Garvin, m °67. 

Cosmopolitan. (June.) ‘‘Old Age Pen- 
sions,’ E, E. Hale, °39. 

Craftsman. (April.) ‘‘ The Grounds of 
an English Villager’s Cottage,’ A. A. 
Shurtleff, s ’96. 

Education. (June.) 
School,’’ E. E. Hale, 39. 

Harper’s. (June.) ‘From a Clear 
Sky,”’ G. Hibbard, ’80; ‘‘ The Making of 
a Match,” E. S. Martin, °77. (July.) 
“Plant and Animal Intelligence,” N. S. 
Shaler, s ’62; ‘‘ English Pronunciation,’’ 
T. R. Lounsbury, h ’93, 

International Journ. of Ethics. (July.) 
‘‘Emerson’s Views of Society and Re- 
form,’’ W. M. Salter, t ’76. 


** Boston Latin 


Lamp. (June.) “R. H. Stoddard,” 
R. E. Hitcheock, °77. 
Lippincott’s. (June.) ‘‘Man’s Hidden 


Side,’’ N. H. Dole, ’74. 

Modern Philology. (Suly.) ‘* Old Span- 
ish Etymologies,”’ J. D. M. Ford, ’94; ‘A 
Variant of the Gallic Ballad of the Man- 
tle,” F. N. Robinson, ’91; ‘‘ Primitive 
Poetry and the Ballad,’ F. B. Gum- 
mere, '75. 

Musical Record and Review. (April, 
May.) ‘‘ The Modern Artistic Pianoforte, 
its Construction,’”’ H. LL. Mason, ’88. 

National Rev. (June.) ‘‘ Naval Ad- 
ministration,’ A. T. Mahan, h 95, 

New England. (June.) ‘‘ Convention 
of 1787,’ G.S. Boutwell, h’51; ‘* Passing 
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of the Boston Museum,” H. M. Ticknor, 
56. (July.) ‘* The National Educational 
Association,’ P. F. Hall, ’89; ‘‘ Phillips 
Exeter Academy,’’ R. H. Bowles, °93. 

North Amer. Rev. (June.) ‘‘ The U.S. 
Supreme Court,” J. H. Choate, ’52. (July.) 
** Phillips Exeter Academy,” G. L. Kit- 
tredge, 82, 

Outlook. (June.) ‘* Abruzzi,’’ R. Dunn, 
98; ** John Muir,” R.S. Baker. (July.) 
‘* Battle of Santiago,”’ J. D. Long, 57. 

Out West. (June.) ‘‘ California, the 
Right Hand of the Continent,” ‘‘ Bully- 
ing the Moqui Indians.” (July.) ‘‘ Cali- 
fornia Landmarks Club,” ‘Irving M. 
Scott,” C. F. Lummis, [’81]. 

Political Science Quarterly. (July.) ‘‘ In- 
dustrial Commission on Transportation,”’ 
W. Z. Ripley. 

Popular Astronomy. (June.) “* Relation 
of the Moon to Weather,’”’ W. H. Picker- 
ing. 

Popular Science. (July.) ‘‘ Comparison 
of Land and Water Plants,’’ G. J. Peirce, 
s 90. 

Sanatarian. (July.) ‘State Medicine,”’ 
W. H. Welch, h ’00. 

World’s Work. (June.) ‘‘Can I Af- 
ford an Automobile? ’? H. Norman, ’81; 
‘“*On Horseback through the Yellow- 
stone,” H. D. Sedgwick, Jr., 82; ‘‘ The 
Comforts of Railroad Travel,’’ M. G. Cun- 
niff, 98. (July.) ‘Motor Cyele,’? H. 
Norman, ’81. (Aug.) ‘‘ Successful Train- 
ing of the Negro,’’ B. T. Washington, 
h °96; ‘*The Year’s Educational Pro- 
gress,’’ W. De W. Hyde, ’79 ; ‘‘ Pope Leo 
XIII,” H. D. Sedgwick, Jr., ’82; “A 
New Definition of the Cultivated Man,” 
C. W. Eliot, °53. 

Yale Rev. (May.) ‘‘A Private Code 
of International Law,” S. E. Baldwin, 
L. S. °62. 

SHORT REVIEWS. 

— The Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
By Charles Burton Gulick, ’90. (D. 
Appleton: New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 
Dr. Gulick’s book on the Life of the 
Ancient Greeks is written for class- 
room purposes, especially for the 
higher forms in secondary schools and 
for the Freshman year in college. Its 
content is derived chiefly from Xeno- 
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phon and the monuments; the geo- 
graphical territory covered is confined 
mainly to Athens ; the period of time 
is the important fifth and fourth cen- 
turies ; and the range of subject-mat- 
ter extends from the ceremonials con- 
nected with birth to the rites of burial. 
It is dedicated to Prof. John Williams 
White, whom Harvard classical men 
know as the pioneer in the use of il- 
lustrative materials for the teaching 
of Greek life. The volume is illus- 
trated by 263 plates chosen with great 
eare and skill and with constant refer- 
ence to their interpretative value and 
authenticity. They are not always, 
however, placed advantageously for 
the text. This is apparently due to 
a wish to avoid overloading a particu- 
lar part of the book with too many 
cuts. The consequence is that the il- 
lustrations of a statement in the text 
must frequently be sought on a page 
remote from the passage concerned. 
But the reference is always given and 
the general appearance of the volume 
no doubt gains by Dr. Gulick’s ar- 
rangement, while the inconvenience to 
the reader is not serious. The work 
belongs to the series of Twentieth Cen- 
tury Text-Books. In general arrange- 
ment of matter, clearness and brevity 
of statement, accuracy of scholarship, 
and helpful means of reference and 
verification furnished in the well-com- 
piled appendices, the book is a rarely 
excellent example of pedagogical writ- 
ing. The supplementary matter in- 
cludes lists of Athenian Magistrates, of 
Attic Holy Days and Festivals, general 
and special bibliographies, classified 
passages in Xenophon’s Anabasis illus- 
trated by the text, detailed information 
as to the sources from which the illus- 
trations were derived and an addi- 
tional subject-index to the illustrations, 
followed by general indexes (in Greek 
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and English) to the entire text of the 
book. The teaching of Greek Litera- 
ture is no doubt immensely enlivened 
by a concrete picture, such as this, 
of the life of the people. I know of 
no instrument so well adapted to as- 
sist the young scholar to an adequate 
appreciation of the modes of thought 
and expression in the literature of the 
ancient Greeks as a deseription of 
the way in which they passed their 
private and civic life. 
Wm. A. Hammond, ’85. 

— William Ellery Channing. By 
John White Chadwick, t 64. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston.) Mr. 
Chadwick’s new volume is a fresh and 
notable proof that the history of an 
epoch is best read in the biographies of 
its great men. We have here not only 
a vivid picture of the man himself, but 
also the best possible sketch of the 
stormy religious period of which he was 
the prominent figure. The character 
of that period is well described in the 
title of Mr. Chadwick’s fourth chap- 
ter: Evolution and Reaction. New 
England Calvinism, as he clearly 
shows us, had been relaxing its sterner 
features for a generation or two, espe- 
cially in Boston latitudes, and more 
liberal ideas had spread not only 
through the churches, but even into 
the councils of Harvard College, when 
a vigorous attempt was made to stem 
the current by reinstating the primi- 
tive creed. Channing, who began his 
ministry in 1803, found this movement 
in full activity. “It was my lot,” he 
writes in 1830, “to enter on public life 
ata time when this part of the country 
was visited by what I esteem one of 
its sorest scourges ; I mean by a revi- 
val of the spirit of intolerance and 
persecution. I saw the commence- 
ment of those systematic efforts which 
have since been developed for fasten- 
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ing on the community a particular 
creed” (page 167). Under these cir- 
cumstances, he felt himself battling 
not for a new sect but against those 
who would check the natural progress 
of religious thought. As the strife 
within the Congregational Church ad- 
vanced, he found himself inevitably 
forced into controversy, and became by 
degrees the spokesman of the liberal 
body. His sermon at Baltimore, on 
the ordination of Jared Sparks in 1819, 
attracted wide attention, and proved an 
epoch-making event in the separation 
of the Unitarian from the Orthodox 
fold. Yet through: his whole career 
he showed the utmost distaste for con- 
troversy and great sensitiveness lest 
the movement should develop into a 
new sect. The very name Unitarian, 
though bravely upheld by him at time 
of need, seemed to him to obscure the 
real character of the struggle, which 
was not to create another name but 
to resist all sectarian names. It was 
a crusade for unfettered religious 
thought. 

It is not Channing’s theology, there- 
fore, that interests us. His doctrines, 
though utterly opposed to the old Cal- 
vinism, belonged to a transitional and 
inchoate epoch, nor had he the critical 
knowledge to shape the new beliefs. 
The disputes between the two parties 
over Bible texts or the nature of 
Christ have been so entirely outgrown, 
partly as a result of these very strug- 
gles, that they seem to us no longer 
worthy of debate. Channing as a 
theologian, it is easy for Mr. Chadwick 
to show, has lost the great importance 
he once had ; Channing as the eloquent 
expounder of spiritual and intellectual 
freedom, and preacher of a religion 
above all creeds, gains in power and 
freshness with every such new analysis 
as is here given. 
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The most unexpected revelation 
which our author’s searching study 
presents is Channing’s advanced posi- 
tion on the great social and political 
questions of his time. Here he speaks 
with surprising intuition, and seems to 
anticipate many of our own solutions 
of these hard problems. Mr. Chad- 
wick, like Renan, finds Channing’s 
characteristic note to be the moral 
one. A “passion for moral goodness ” 
was his commanding trait. His reli- 
gious beliefs were reached less by philo- 
sophical analysis or critical study than 
through his intense faith in the good- 
ness of God, and his reverence for the 
human soul. This gives his utterances 
on peace, temperance, educational 
reform, the ministry at large, and 
slavery, extraordinary force and a 
prophetic quality which makes them 
fresh and living to-day. 

It will be seen then that Mr. Chad- 
wick is quite justified in giving us this 
new life of Channing. His intimate 
and exceptional acquaintance with the 
many phases of modern religious 
thought forbids his sketching in broad 
outlines; each moment is presented in 
minute detail, and with perhaps over- 
much of analogy and side-light; yet as 
a result Channing is shown, as never 
before, in the great hours of his career 
and the exact significance of his reli- 
gious message. The book is eminently 
readable, written in the free style of 
the accomplished critic and reviewer, 
whose most serious fault in the present 
case is that he uses just four times too 
often the intolerable and wholly gra- 
tuitous word bulked. Let us hope that 
the book, written with such loving 
care, will win many new admirers to 
a singularly noble life. 

— An Introduction to the History of 
Western Europe. By James Harvey 
Robinson, ’87, Professor of History in 
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Columbia University. (Ginn: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrations and maps, 
$1.60.) From Alaric to Bismarck is 
a far cry, and even to “introduce” a 
youth to the history of Europe during 
that interval in a single volume of 700 
pages is an undertaking before which 
a thoughtful scholar might well shrink. 
It was hard enough in the old days 
when text-books were concerned chiefly 
with the battles, murders, and sudden 
deaths that marked the great crises of 
human progress. It is more difficult 
now, when the vision, even of the ele- 
mentary historian, has been widened to 
take in, as Dr. Robinson says in his 
opening paragraph, “all that we know 
about everything that man has done, 
or thought, or hoped, or felt.” In fact, 
so great has the difficulty of making 
a usable historical text-book become, 
that a few years ago we were led to 
hope that the very idea of the single 
volume text-book had been abandoned, 
and that we were going henceforth 
to teach history by the aid of special 
works on limited periods, written by 
men who could take the time to make 
themselves really familiar with the 
period they were describing. If, now, 
we are to be compelled to go back to 
the handy single volume of our fathers, 
it is a singular comment on the boasted 
advance in historical teaching. It 
would seem to indicate that our teach- 
ers have not been willing to make the 
effort necessary to use with intelli- 
gence such more carefully planned 
books, and that our school committees 
and other civil authorities have not 
been prepared to support the more 
advanced elements of our teaching 
bodies in their desire to teach the pupil 
the important art of using many books 
to gain his knowledge. 

We are all familiar with the cry for 
a volume that “covers it all.” It 
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might easily have been anticipated, 
and perhaps it is too much to expect 
that publishers should permanently 
keep up to the level of trying to cre- 
ate a demand for the higher instead 
of supplying the demand for the lower. 
At all events, Prof. Robinson has made 
himself no illusions. He is too good 
a scholar to pretend for a moment 
that the pupil who studies his volume 
will “ know it all.” His work has been 
mainly one of selection, the principles 
he lays down are in accord with the 
most promising opinions as to the 
proper scope of historical science, and 
he follows his principles with a com- 
mendable but not obstinate consist- 
ency. Though he desires to present 
mainly the record of “ man’s habitual 
conduct,” he has not obscured the great 
turning-points in history, which, no 
matter how much the mature scholar 
can afford to slur them, will always 
appeal more to the beginner than any 
notion of “ continuity ” whatever. His 
style is at once simple and interest- 
ing, moving on steadily from point to 
point, with enough of the picturesque 
to hold the attention. The maps, 36 
in number, are sufficient and well 
printed ; the illustrations are chosen 
with discretion, and, excepting some 
of the portraits, are exceptionally well 
done. 

The greatest difficulty with which 
such a book as this has to contend 
is the extraordinary diversity in the 
standards of our institutions of learn- 
ing and in the equipment of our teach- 
ers. If one could write for either pupils 
or teachers alone, the task would be 
comparatively simple ; but in making 
a book for pupils, it is still necessary to 
write with continual reference to the 
teachers, and with the certainty that 
but few of them will have such train- 
ing and such knowledge as will greatly 
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help the author to reach the end he 
seeks. We heartily wish Prof. Rob- 
inson the success that would be most 
grateful to him, the stimulation of our 
younger students to further study. 

— English Verse. Specimens illus- 
trating its Principles and History. 
Chosen and Edited by Raymond Mac- 
donald Alden, p ’86, Assistant Pro- 
fessor in Stanford University. (Holt : 
New York. Cloth, 16mo, $1.25.) 
This is the best manual of its kind 
which we have seen. It is the out- 
come of Prof. Alden’s experience in 
teaching versification, and so has the 
stamp of practicalness. Prof. Alden 
begins by defining and illustrating ac- 
cent and time ; then he goes on to 
discuss the foot and the verse, giving 
an almost endless number of specimens 
of the various metres, and the varia- 
tions from the normal types. After this 
follows an exhaustive discussion of the 
stanza. A separate chapter is devoted 
to tone-quality, with analyses of asso- 
nance, alliteration, and rhyme. Prof. 
Alden proceeds to examine the most 
familiar forms of verse, — the heroic 
couplet, blank verse, Alexandrines, 
etc., —and the sonnet, the ode, classi- 
cal metres as imitated in English, and 
the artificial French lyrical forms — 
the ballade, rondeau and rondel, vil- 
lanelle and sestina, most of which have 
become naturalized in English through 
the works of Swinburne, Rossetti, 
Dobson, and their imitators. The 
Time-Element in English Verse con- 
cludes Prof. Alden’s work ; but in a 
supplementary section he has collected 
opinions on the place and function of 
the metrical element in poetry, from 
Aristotle and Sir Philip Sidney to 
Messrs. Courthope, Stedman, and 
Gummere. An excellent index makes 
it possible to refer at once to any sub- 
ject treated of, or to any of the many 
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metrical specimens which illustrate the 
text. 

— The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Recorded by Hutchins Hapgood, 92. 
(Fox, Duffield & Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25.) This is the age 
of “human documents.” The com- 
plaint one used to hear, that only 
the “better classes” were noticed in 
literature, has lost its point : for now, 
just as every disease has its library of 
monographs, so each social type is be- 
ing studied and portrayed with sci- 
entific impartiality. Only good can 
come from stripping the mask from the 
life of the abnormal or criminal classes. 
“Josiah Flynt” has done this very 
effectively in his books on tramps and 
“ prafters,” and now Mr. Hapgood has 
made a valuable addition to this de- 
partment. He fell in with a man who 
proved to be areformed thief, won his 
confidence, heard his story, and wrote 
it out with much skill. The autobio- 
graphy reads like a romance, except 
that it shows up without glamour the 
sordidness and brutality and precari- 
ousness of the life of even successful 
criminals. The thief began his wrong- 
doing as a boy, led away by the ex- 
ample of a gang of professionals who 
frequented a corner saloon near where 
he lived. ‘“ When I saw one of these 
great men pass, my young imagination 
was fired with the ambition to be what 
he was.” So beginning at thirteen to 
pick pockets, at fifteen he was an ex- 
pert. From that time on he engaged 
in large or small ventures ; spending 
at least half of his days in jail, the re- 
form school, the Tombs, Auburn, or 
Sing Sing, or, if not actually under 
restraint, in dodging the police. One 
of his worst experiences was confine- 
ment in a mad-house, where the atro- 
cities he suffered or witnessed would 
exceed belief were they not authenti- 
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cated by the reports of investigating 
committees during the past few years. 
Finally, the thief decided to reform. 
“Tam not one of those who have re- 
formed by finding Jesus at the end of 
a gas-pipe which they were about to 
use as a black jack on a citizen, just 
in order to finger his long green. I 
only saw by painful experience that 
there is nothing in a life of crime. I 
ran up against society, and found that 
I had struck something stronger and 
harder than a stone wall.” The book, 
which is of absorbing interest, should 
serve a serious purpose, in revealing 
the point of view of this class of erimi- 
nals. If it could be put into the hands 
of youths exposed to temptations like 
those to which “Jim” yielded, it 
ought to do more good than many 
sermons. Mr. Hapgood deserves high 
praise for the skill with which he has 
put the material in literary dress. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


A Translation of the Quaestio de Aqua et 
Terra. With a Discussion of its Authen- 
ticity. By Alain Campbell White, ’02. 
The Latham Prize Essay, 1902. (Ginn: 
Boston. For the Dante Society. Cloth, 
8vo.) 

The Anglo-Saxon Century and the Unifi- 
cation of the English-Speaking People. By 
John R. Dos Passos, of the New York Bar. 
(Putnam: New York. Cloth, 8vo.) 

Buddhist India. By T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Professor of Pali and Buddhist Literature 
at University College, London. Story of 
the Nations Series. (Putnam: New York; 
Fisher Unwin: London. Cloth, 12mo, il- 
lustrated, $1.50.) 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, °21. Vol. I. 
Nature and Addresses. Vol. II. Essays, 
First Series. Centenary Edition, with a 
Biographical Introduction and Notes by 
Edward Waldo Emerson, and a General 
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Index. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 12mo, portraits, $1.75 per vol.) 

The Autobiography of a Thief. A Gen- 
uine Human Document. Recorded by 
Hutchins Hapgood, 92. (Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.25, net.) 

Discourses on War. By William Ellery 
Channing, H. C. 1798. With an Intro- 
duction by Edwin D. Mead. (Ginn: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Correspondence between Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Herman Grimm. Edited by 
Frederick William Holls. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Parchment paper, 
18mo.) 

The Physiological Aspect of the Liquor 
Problem. Investigations made by and 
under the Direction of W. O. Atwater, 
John S. Billings, H. P. Bowditch, R. H. 
Chittenden, and W. H. Welch, sub-com- 
mittee of the Committee of Fifty to In- 
vestigate the Liquor Problem. Edited by 
J.S. Billings, M. D. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston. Cloth, 2 vols., 8vo, $4.50, 
net.) 

The Confiscation of John Chandler's Es- 
tate. By Andrew McF. Davis, s ’54. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
8vo, with portrait, $3, net.) 

American Diplomacy in the Orient. By 
John W. Foster, L. S. 55, Ex-Secretary of 


State. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 8vo, $3.) 


Danish Life in Town and Country. By 
Jessie Brochner. Our European Neigh- 
bors Series. (Putnam : New York. Cloth, 
12mo, illustrated, $1.20, net; by mail, 
$1.30.) 

A Political History of Slavery. Being 
an Account of the Slavery Controversy 
from the Earliest Agitations in the Eigh- 
teenth Century to the Close of the Recon- 
struction Period in America. By William 
Henry Smith. With an Introduction by 
Whitelaw Reid. (Putnam: New York. 
Cloth, 2 vols., 8vo, $4.50, net.) 

The Fur Traders of the Columbia River 
and the Rocky Mountains. As Described 
by Washington Irving, A 1832, in his Ac- 
count of “ Astoria,” and the Record of 
“The Adventures of Captain Bonne- 
ville.” With some additions by the Ed- 
itor. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
illustrated, 90 cents, net.) 

Psychology and Common Life. A Survey 
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of the Present Results of Psychical Re- 
search, with Special Reference to their 
Bearings upon the Interests of Everyday 
Life. By Frank Sargent Hoffman, Ph. D., 
Professor of Psychology, Union College. 
(Putnam: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.30, 
net.) 

Puerto Rican and other Impressions. 
Poems by William James. (Putnam: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated.) 

Florida Fancies. By F. R. Swift. With 
Drawings by Albert E. Smith. (Putnam: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25, net.) 

A Text-Book of Plant Physiology. By 
George James Peirce, s 90, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Plant Physiology, Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University. (Holt: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo.) 

Memories of Yale Life and Men. By 
Timothy Dwight, A ’86. (Cloth, 8vo, illus- 
trated, $2.50, net; postage, 18 cents.) 

The Autobiography of Joseph Le Conte, 
s’51. Edited by William Dallam Armes. 
(Appleton: New York. Cloth, 12mo, il- 
lustrated, $1.25 net.) 

A Gentleman of the South. A Memory of 
the Black Belt. From the Manuscript 
Memoirs of the late Colonel Stanton EI- 
more. Edited without change by William 
Garrott Brown, ’91. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50.) 

Women Under the Law of Massachusetts. 
Their Rights, Privileges, and Disabilities, 
Second Edition. By Henry H. Sprague, 
64. (Little, Brown & Co.: Boston, 
Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

The Solar System. Six Lectures De- 
livered at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in December, 1902. By Per- 
cival Lowell, ’76. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

A Calendar of John Paul Jones Manu- 
scripts in the Library of Congress. Com- 
piled under the direction of Charles Henry 
Lincoln, 793, of the Division of Manu- 
scripts. (Library of Congress: Washing- 
ton, D. C. Cloth, 4to.) 

Boston: A Guide Book. By Edwin M. 
Bacon. (Ginn: Boston.) 

A Short History of the United States for 
School Use. By Edward Channing, ’78, 
Professor of History in Harvard Univer- 
sity. (Macmillan: New York. Boards, 
12mo, illustrations and maps.) 

The Romance of the Civil War. Source 
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Readers in American History, No. 4. Se- 
lected and Annotated by Albert Bushnell 
Hart, ’80, of Harvard University, with the 
Collaboration of Elizabeth Stevens. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, illus- 
trated, 60 cents net.) 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of May 4, 1903. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from the New York Security 
and Trust Company the sum of $5000 
in full payment of Mr. George W. 
Dillaway’s bequest, to be used for the 
purpose specified in the following ex- 
tract from his will: “... the in- 
come to be used to support a Fellow- 
ship of one year’s duration in favor of 
the graduate from year to year who 
passes his examination with highest 
honor in Modern History. The Fel- 
lowship is to be called after my name. 
I do this in recognition of the benefit 
I received from a Scholarship when 
an undergraduate.”’ And it was Voted 
that Mr. Dillaway’s bequest be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the additional sum of 
$1200, received through Mr. Charles 
H. Marshall, treasurer, toward the 
fund to maintain the “Godkin Lec- 
tures,” be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
April 28, 1903, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Albert 
Gehring for his gift of $200 toward 
the fund for building Emerson Hall. 

Voted that the additional sum of 
$100, received through Professor 
Thomas Dwight, toward the “ Ana- 
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tomical Research Fund,” be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted to appoint Murray Arnold 
Hines, A. M., Assistant in Quantitative 
Analysis for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent toeach giver 
toward the purchase of English Lit- 
erature of the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries, and that the name 
of each giver be entered in the Dona- 
tion Book of the College. 


Meeting of May 11, 1903. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$2500, to be expended under the direc- 
tion of Professor Peabody for the de- 
partment of the Ethics of the Social 
Questions, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture for their third 
payment of $625 for the year 1902- 
03, on account of their annual gift of 
$2500 to the Arnold Arboretum, in 
accordance with their offer of Nov. 8, 
1901. 

Voted that the gift of $500, received 


from Mr. Clarence B. Moore, to be 
added to the general income of the 
Peabody Museum for 1902-03, be 


gratefully ( 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to each giver 
toward the erection of Emerson Hall, 
and that the giver be 
entered i 
College. 

Voted 
Emerson Hall the site 
rn side of the quadrangle of 
Sever Hall, Nelson Robinson 
Jr. Hall, and Quincey Street form the 
three sides, as indicated on a 


name of each 
he Donation Book of the 


to assign to the proposed 
forming the 
southe 


which 


other 


plan made by Messrs. McKim, Mead 
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& White to show a possible location 
of grounds and buildings on Quincy 
Street. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted, to take effect at 
the end of the current academic year : 
Frank Winthrop Draper as Profes- 
sor of Legal Medicine ; Frank Russell 
as Instructor in Anthropology. 

The resignation of Charles Herbert 
Boxmeyer as Austin Teaching Fellow 
in Comparative Pathology was re- 
ceived and accepted, to take effect 
April 26, 1903. 

Voted to appoint Charles Jesse Bul- 
lock, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Economics for five years from Sept. 1, 
1903. 

ed to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Astronomy 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Wheeler W illson, Ph. D., w was 

elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers, that 
they may consent thereto if they see 
fit. 


Voted, 


>; WwW here upoL 


Robert 


on recommendation of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, that a 
student completing the requirements 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts at 
the end years be allowed, 


upon his own request, to take his de- 


of three 


gree at that time as of the class grad- 
uating four years from the time of his 
entrance to College. 

Voted, on recommendation 
Faculty of Medicine, that the n 
the Professorship of the Diseases of 
Children be changed to the Professor- 
ship of Pediatrics. 

Voted to appoint James Jacob Wolfe, 
A. B., Austin Teaching Fellow in Bot- 
any for one year from Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to appoint Joseph Lindon 
Smith Instructor in Freehand Draw- 
ing for one year from Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to reappoint James Blair 


of the 
bame of 
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Newell, A. B., Assistant in History 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to reappoint Albert Francis 
Blakeslee, A. M., Austin Teaching 
Fellow in Botany for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1903. 


Meeting of May 26, 1903. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. James 
Stillman for his generous gift of 
$50,000, to be used for building a con- 
tagious ward in connection with the 
Stillman Infirmary, which was also bis 
gift. 

Voted that the sum of $16,553.18, 
received from the estate of Mr. Dor- 
man B. Eaton, on account of his be- 
quest of $100,000 for the purpose of 
endowing and maintaining a professor- 
ship of the Science of Government, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Fred- 
erick C. Shattuck for the sum of 
$12,500, received from her as the final 
payment on account of her offer of 
$25,000 to be added to the endowment 
of the Jackson Professorship. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
May 26, 1903, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

Voted that the gift of $200, the 
second instalment of an anonymous 
gift of 31000, to be used for the ex- 
penses of an investigation of smallpox, 
under the auspices of the Department 
of Pathology, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from the Dante Society, to be added 
to the amount now held for a Dante 
Prize, be gratefully accepted. 
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Voted that the gift of $300, received 
from Mr. John C. Phillips, toward the 
construction of an aquarium in the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $250, received 
from Mr. John E. Thayer, toward the 
construction of an aquarium in the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mr. Randolph C. Grew, toward 
the South End House Fellowship for 
1902-03, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. Reginald C. Robbins, toward 
the South End House Fellowship for 
1902-03, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from Mr. Arthur T. Lyman, toward 
the South End House Fellowship for 
1902-03, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $28.80, re- 
ceived from Mr. Ernest L. Gay, for 
the purchase of books for the College 
Library, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Miss 
C. L. W. French for her gift to the 
Botanic Garden and Museum of two 
volumes of original water-color 
sketches of native and exotic plants. 

Voted that the gift of $250, received 
through Messrs. Storey and Putnam, 
trustees, the balance of their subscrip- 
tion for 1902-03 toward a certain 
salary in the Medical School, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to each giver 
toward repairs in the Chapel of Divin- 
ity Hall, and that the name of each 
giver be entered in the Donation Book 
of the College. 

Voted that the gift of $500, received 
from Mr. John E. Thayer, his first 
annual payment toward the fund for 
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the “ Bermuda Biological Station for 
Research,” be gratefully accepted. 

Voted to engage the services of Mr. 
Guy Lowell as architect for the con- 
struction of Emerson Hall. 

The resignation of Hugo Richard 
Meyer, A. M., as Instructor in Eco- 
nomics was received and accepted, to 
take effect at the end of the current 
academic year. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Langdell Professor of Law; where- 
upon ballots being given in, it appeared 
that Eugene Wambaugh, LL. B., 
LL. D., was elected. Voted to com- 
municate this election to the Board 
of Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Bussey Professor of Law ; whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Joseph Henry Beale, Jr., A.M., LL. B., 
was elected. Voted to communicate 
this election to the Board of Over- 
seers, that they may consent thereto 
if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Weld Professor of Law ; whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Samuel Williston, A. M., LL. B., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers, 
that they may consent thereto if they 
see fit. 

Voted to reappoint Oliver Clinton 
Wendell, A. M., Assistant Professor of 
Astronomy for five years from Sept. 1, 
1903. 

Voted to reappoint as Preachers to 
the University for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1903: Francis Brown, D. D., 
LL. D., Floyd William Tomkins, 
D. D., William Wallace Fenn, S. T. B. 

Voted to appoint as Preachers to the 
University for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: Lyman Abbott, D. D., Henry 
van Dyke, D. D. 
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Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903 : Faculty Members, Horatio Ste- 
vens White, A. B., LL. D., Archibald 
Cary Coolidge, Ph. D., Abram Piatt 
Andrew, Ph. D. Graduate Members, 
Thomas Nelson Perkins, A. B., LL. B., 
Edward Hall Nichols, A. M., M. D., 
Norman Williams Bingham, Jr., 
AVS. LL. 3: 

Voted to appoint Charles Robert 
Sanger, Ph. D., Director of the Chem- 
ical Laboratory. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors from Sept. 1, 1903: George 
Washington Pierce, Ph. D., in Physics ; 
Theodore Lyman, Ph. D., in Physies. 

Voted to appoint Hugo Richard 
Meyer, A. M., Lecturer on Economics 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to reappoint Charles Hamilton 
Ashton, A. M., Instructor in Mathe- 
matics for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903. 

Voted -to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: Philip Sidney Smith, A. M., in 
Geology ; Frederick Sheppard Con- 
verse, A. B., in Music. 

Voted to reappoint David Hutton 
Webster, A. M., Austin Teaching Fel- 
low in Economics for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to appoint James Walter 
Goldthwait, A. B., Austin Teaching 
Fellow in Geology for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to reappoint David Camp 
Rogers, A. M., Assistant in Philosophy 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: Herbert Melville Boylston, in 
Metallurgy ; Charles Mathieu Dumas, 
in French. 
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Meeting of June 1, 1903. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. and 
Mrs. Nelson Robinson for their addi- 
tional gift of $2500 toward the equip- 
ment of Nelson Robinson Jr. Hall. 

Voted that the gift of $34.48, re- 
ceived through Assistant Professor 
Robert T. Jackson, to defray the cost 
of certain work done in the palaeozoic 
room at the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Allis- 
Chalmers Company for their gift of a 
blast furnace and ore sampler; and 
for their interest in procuring the gift 
of a blower from another source, for 
the use of the Department of Mining 
and Metallurgy. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Wil- 
braham-Green Blower Company for 
their gift of a blower for the use of 
the Department of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy. 

The resignation of Kenneth Grant 
Tremaine Webster as Instructor in 
English was received and accepted, to 
take effect Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to reappoint Charles Har- 
rington, M. D., Assistant Professor of 
Hygiene for five years from Sept. 1, 
1903. 

Voted to appoint William Ernest 
Castle, A. M., Assistant Professor of 
Zoology for five years from Sept. 1, 
1903. 

Voted to appoint Henry Augustus 
Torrey, Ph. D., Instructor in Chemis- 
try, from Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903 : William Curtis Farabee, A. M., 
in Anthropology ; Richard Thornton 
Fisher, in Forestry. 

Voted to appoint Earl Clement 
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Davis, Proctor of Divinity Hall for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted that the title of officers in the 
Medical School, containing the words 
“ Diseases of Children,” be modified 
by substituting therefor in each case 
the word “ Pediatrics.” 

Voted that a student who satisfies 
the requirements for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts at the end of three 
years shall be permitted to have his 
name entered in the Quinquennial 
Catalogue under the year following, 
provided that he file a written appli- 
cation for such entry with the Recorder 
of Harvard College at least two weeks 
before Commencement Day of the 
year in which the degree is to be con- 
ferred. Toeach name thus entered in 
the Quinquennial Catalogue shall be 
affixed the date of the year in which 
the degree was actually conferred. 


Meeting of June 8, 1903. 

Voted that the securities, valued at 
$84,000, received from the estate of 
Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, as the final pay- 
ment on account of his bequest of 
$100,000 for the purpose of endowing 
and maintaining a professorship of the 
Science of Government, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the securities, of the face 
value of $7798.63 received from the 
estate of Charles L. B. Whitney, on 
account of his bequest for the purpose 
of founding the Mary L. Whitney 
Scholarship for the benefit of needy 
students in the undergraduate depart- 
ment of the College, be gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from the estate of Henry L. 
Pierce, the additional sum of $45,000 
on account of his unrestricted residu- 
ary bequest. 

Voted that Mrs. Mary R. Searle’s 
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unrestricted bequest of ten shares o 
the American Express Company in 
memory of her son, Eugene N. Aston 
of the Class of 1874, be gratefully 
accepted. Voted that the income of 
the Mary R. Searle Fund be applied 
to the purchase of books for the Fogg 
Museum. 

Voted that the offer of Mr. Charles 
James Hughes, Jr., to give the sum of 
$500 for any use approved by the 
Faculty of Law, be gratefully accepted. 
Voted, on recommendation of the 
Faculty of Law, that the above gift be 
used as a loan fund for the benefit of 
students in the Law School, and that it 
be called the Hughes Loan Fund. 

Yoted that the gift of $300, received 
from Mr. Theodore Lyman toward 
the fund for the “ Bermuda Biological 
Station for Research,” be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $85, received 
from Mr. H. G. Curtis for the pay- 
ment of a case for the medals given 
by him, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$50 for certain printing for Botany I 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Miss Theo- 
dora Willard for her interesting gift of 
an original letter written by President 
Dunster in 1653. 

Notice was received of the election 
of J. A. Burgess, H. G. Dillingham, 
and J. P. Bowditch as undergraduate 
members of the Committee on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from Rev. Daniel Merriman toward 
repairs in the Chapel of Divinity Hall, 
be used toward the cost of a tablet in 
the Chapel to the memory of the late 
Professor J. Henry Thayer. 
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Meeting of June 8, 1903. 

Voted to reappoint Charles Mon- 
traville Green, M. D., Secretary of the 
Faculty of Medicine for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Lecturers for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: Samuel Holmes Durgin, M.D., 
on Hygiene; Henry Harris Aubrey 
Beach, M.D., on Surgery ; George 
Washington Gay, M. D., on Surgery; 
John Wheelock Elliott, M. D.,on Sur- 
gery; Francis Sedgwick Watson, 
M. D., on Genito-urinary Surgery. 

Voted to appoint the following Lec- 
turers for one year from Sept. 1, 1903: 
Samuel Jason Mixter, M. D., on Sur- 
gery; Francis Bishop Harrington, 
M.D., on Surgery; George Howard 
Monks, M. D., on Surgery; John 
Cummings Munro, M. D., on Surgery. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Clinical Instructors for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1903: Edward Cowles, M. D., 
in Mental Diseases; Edward Binney 
Lane, M. D., in Mental Diseases; 
Thomas Amory DeBlois, M. D., in Lar- 
yngology ; John Woodford Farlow, 
M. D., in Laryngology ; Algernon 
Coolidge, Jr., M. D., in Laryngology; 
Edward Marshall Buckingham, M. D., 
in Pediatrics ; George Lincoln Wal- 
ton, M. D., in Diseases of the Ner- 
vous System; Philip Coombs Knapp, 
M. D., in Diseases of the Nervous 
System. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: John Lewis Bremer, M.D., in 
Histology and Embryology; Frederic 
Thomas Lewis, M. D., in Histology and 
Embryology ; Henry Fox Hewes, 
M. D., in Clinical Chemistry; Robert 
Leonard Emerson, M.D., in Physio- 
logical Chemistry ; Edward Wyllys 
Taylor, M. D., in Neuropathology ; 
James Homer Wright, M. D., in Pa- 
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thology; Henry Asbury Christian, 
M.D., in Pathology ; Maurice Paul 
Octave Vejux-Tyrode, M. D., in Phar- 
macology; Abner Post, M. D., in Syph- 
ilis; Charles James White, M. D., in 
Dermatology; Elbridge Gerry Cutler, 
M. D., in the Theory and Practice of 
Physic; Charles Francis Withington, 
M. D., in Clinical Medicine; Herman 
Frank Vickery, M. D., in Clinical Medi- 
cine; Henry Jackson, M. D., in Clinical 
Medicine ; John Lovett Morse, M. D., 
in Pediatrics ; George Haven, M. D., 
in Gynaecology ; Frank Albert Hig- 
gins, M. D., in Obstetrics; Myles Stan- 
dish, M. D., in Ophthalmology; Paul 
Thorndike, M. D., in Genito-urinary 
Surgery; Edward Hall Nichols, M.D., 
in Surgical Pathology; Charles Allen 
Porter, M. D., in Surgery; Edwin 
Welles Dwight, M. D., in Legal Med- 
icine. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: Lincoln Davis, M. D., in Ana- 
tomy; Samuel Steen Maxwell, M.D., 
in Physiology; Hibbert Winslow Hill, 
M.D., in Bacteriology; Richard Clarke 
Cabot, M. D., in Clinical Medicine; 
James Gregory Mumford, M. D., in 
Surgery; John Bapst Blake, M. D., 
in Surgery ; Howard Augustus Lo- 
throp, M. D., in Surgery. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: Seabury Wells Allen, M. D., in 
Anatomy; Harris Peyton Mosher, 
M.D., in Anatomy; Charles Shorey 
Butler, M. D., in Anatomy; Henry 
Orlando Marcy, Jr., M. D., in Ana- 
tomy ; George Shattuck Whiteside, 
M. D., in Anatomy ; William Robie 
Patten Emerson, M. D., in Histology; 
James Crowley Donoghue, M. D., in 
Histology ; John Matthew Connolly, 
M. D., in Chemistry; Carl Lucas Als- 
berg, M. D., in Physiological Chemis- 
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try; Calvin Gates Page, M. D., in Bac- 
teriology ; Francis Parkman Denny, 
M.D., in Bacteriology; William Henry 
Robey, Jr., M. D., in Bacteriology; 
Henry Joseph Perry, M.D., in Bac- 
teriology; Eugene Ellsworth Everett, 
M. D., in Bacteriology; George Bur- 
gess Magrath, M. D., in Pathology; 
James Oscar Jordan, Ph.G., in Ma- 
teria Medica; Charles Norton Smith, 
M.D., in Syphilis; Arthur Kingsbury 
Stone, M. D.,in the Theory and Prac- ‘ 
tice of Physic; Elliott Proctor Joslin, 
M.D., in the Theory and Practice of 
Physic; Franklin Warren White, 
M. D., in the Theory and Practice of 
Physic; George Sherwin Clarke Bad- 
ger, M. D., in the Theory and Practice 
of Physic; Joseph Hersey Pratt, M. D., 
in the Theory and Practice of Physic; 
William Herbert Prescott, M. D., in 
Clinical Medicine; John Nelson Cool- 
idge, M. D., in Clinical Medicine ; 
James Marsh Jackson, M. D., in Clin- 
ical Medicine; William Henry Smith, 
M.D., in Clinical Medicine ; George 
Arthur Craigin, M. D., in Pediatrics; 
Maynard Ladd, M. D., in Pediatrics; 
Malcolm Storer, M. D., in Gynaecolo- 
gy; Franklin Spilman Newell, M. D., 
in Obstetrics and in Gynaecology; Er- 
nest Boyen Young, M. D., in Gynae- 
cology ; Howard Townsend Swain, 
M. D., in Obstetrics; Leo Victor 
Friedman, M. D., in Obstetrics; George 
Arthur Waterman, M.D., in Neuro- 
logy; Edwin Everett Jack, M.D., in 
Ophthalmology; Alexander Quacken- 
boss, M.D., in Ophthalmology; Ed- 
mund Wright Clap, M. D., in Ophthal- 
mology ; Fred Maurice Spalding, 
M. D., in Ophthalmology; Robert Wil- 
liamson Lovett, M. D., in Orthope- 
dics; Elliott Gray Brackett, M. D., in 
Orthopedics; Joel Ernest Goldthwait, 
M.D., in Orthopedics; John Dane, 
M. D., in Orthopedics; Frederic Jay 
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Cotton, M. D., in Surgery ; Robert 
Battey Greenough, M. D., in Surgery; 
Eugene Anthony Crockett, M. D., in 
Otology; Philip Hammond, M. D., in 
Otology; David Harold Walker, M. D., 
in Hygiene. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: Richard Goodwin Wadsworth, 
M. D., in Anatomy; Fred Towsley 
Murphy, M. D., in Anatomy; David 
Cheever, M. D., in Anatomy; Elisha 
Flagg, M. D., in Anatomy ; David 
Daniel Scannell, M. D., in Anatomy; 
Nathaniel Leander Berry, Jr., in Bac- 
teriology ; Ernest Edward Tyzzer, 
M. D., in Pathology; Frederick Rob- 
ertson Sims, M. D., in Pathology; Ed- 
win Allen Locke, M. D., in Clinical 
Medicine; Henry Hill Haskell, M. D., 
in Ophthalmology; William Edward 
Faulkner, M. D., in Surgery; Frank- 
lin Greene Balch, M. D., in Surgery; 
Fred Bates Lund, M. D., in Surgery; 
William Allen Brooks, M. D., in Sur- 
gery; George Washington Wales 
Brewster, M. D., in Surgery; Farrar 
Cobb, M. D., in Surgery; Ernest 
Amory Codman, M. D., in Surgery; 
Joshua Clapp Hubbard, M. D., in Sur- 
gery; Daniel Fiske Jones, M. D., in 
Surgery; Le Roi Goddard Crandon, 
M. D., in Surgery. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors in Operative Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1903: Ezra 
Fletcher Taft, D. M. D., Forrest 
Greenwood Eddy, D. M. D., Edwin 
Carter Blaisdell, D. M. D., Frederick 
Bradley, D. M. D., Ellis Proctor 
Holmes, D. M. D., Joseph Totten 
Paul, D. M. D., Charles Ernest Per- 
kins, D. M. D., Edwin Linwood Far- 
rington, D. M. D., Francis Herbert 
Harding, D. M. D., Evan Parker 
Wentworth, D. M. D., Wilfred Har- 
low Starratt, D. M. D., Samuel Tut- 
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tle Elliott, D. M. D., Leslie Herbert 
Naylor, D. M. D., Melville Forrest 
Rogers, D. M.D. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors in Operative Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1903: Charles 
Winthrop McPherson, D. M. D., Mar- 
quis D. Littig, D. D.S., M. D.,D.M.D., 
James Austin Furfey, D. M. D., Elmer 
Joseph Marston, D. M. D., Elbridge 
Decosmos King, D. M. D., Horace 
Amos Davis, D. M. D., John Irving 
Esgate, D. M. D., Robert Whitehill, 
D. M. D. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors in Mechanical Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1903: Arthur 
Warren Eldred, D. M. D., Harry Lin- 
wood Grant, D. M. D., Thomas Ber- 
nard Hayden, D. M. D., Ernest Howard 
Chute, D. M. D., Harry Snow Parsons, 
D. M. D., John Walker Dickinson, 
D. M. D., John Wesley Estabrooks, 
D. M. D. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors in Mechanical Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1903: David 
Frederick Spinney, D. M. D., Amos 
Irving Hadley, D. M. D. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Clinical Instructors for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1903: Julius George William 
Werner, D. M. D., in Operative Den- 
tistry; John Dana Dickinson, D. M. D., 
in Mechanical Dentistry. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Clinical Lecturers for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1903 : Dwight Moses Clapp, 
D.M.D., in Operative Dentistry; Ar- 
thur Henry Stoddard, D. M. D., in 
Mechanical Dentistry. 

Voted to reappoint for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1903: Robert John MeMee- 
kin, D. M. D., Demonstrator of Oper- 
ative Dentistry; Dwight Ward Dick- 
inson, D. M. D., Assistant Demonstrator 
of Operative Dentistry; Harold De- 
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Witt Cross, D. M. D., Demonstrator 
of Mechanical Dentistry; Asher Har- 
riman St. Clair Chase, D. M. D., As- 
sistant Demonstrator of Mechanical 
Dentistry; Ernest Jewett Hart, 
D. M. D., Instructor in Extracting 
and Anaesthesia; William Daniel 
Squarebrigs, D. M. D., Instructor in 
Extracting and Anaesthesia ; George 
Howard Monks, M. D., Instructor in 
Surgical Pathology ; Edward Wyllys 
Taylor, M. D., Instructor in Neurology. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: Henry Carlton Smith, Ph. G., 
in Chemistry; Lawrence Wills Baker, 
D. M. D., in Orthodontia ; Charles 
William Rodgers, D. M. D., in Dental 
Materia Medica. 

Voted to appoint Harry Benjamin 
Shuman, D. M. D., Assistant in Oral 
Surgery for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903. 


Meeting of June 23, 1903. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$1000, received through Professor 
George L. Goodale, for present use at 
the Botanic Garden, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the additional sum of 
$300, received through Mr. Charles H. 
Marshall, treasurer, toward the fund 
to maintain the “Godkin Lectures,” 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $150, received 
from Mr. Nathaniel C. Nash, a contri- 
bution of $50 a year for three years, 
toward the fund for the ‘‘ Bermuda 
Biological Station for Research,” be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. A. G. Weeks, Jr., toward 
the construction of an aquarium in the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
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dent and Fellows be sent to each giver 
toward the cost of research in experi- 
mental phonetics, and that the name 
of each giver be entered in the Dona- 
tion Book of the College. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Al- 
bert Stickney for his generous services 
in connection with the payment of 
Mr. Dorman B. Eaton’s bequest. 

The following list of members of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Har- 
vard College who have been chosen by 
the Associates as an Academic Board 
of Radcliffe College for the academic 
year 1903-04 was submitted and ap- 
proved: Professors W. E. Byerly, 
Chairman, Minton Warren, E. L. 
Mark, J. H. Wright, S. M. Maevane, 
E. H. Hall, H. C. G. von Jagemann, 
C. H. Grandgent, G. L. Kittredge. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: Albert Francis 
Blakeslee as Austin Teaching Fellow 
in Botany ; Ralph Tracy Hale as As- 
sistant in English. 

Voted to rescind the vote of May 26, 
1903, reappointing George Washing- 
ton Pierce and Theodore Lyman In- 
structors in Physics for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1903. 

The resignation of George A. Bart- 
lett as Associate Professor of German, 
and Regent, was received and accepted 
to take effect Sept. 1, 1903. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of Admin- 
istrative Boards for the year 1903-04, 
and it was voted to appoint them : — 

For Harvard College: Byron Sat- 
terlee Hurlbut, A. M., Dean, Robert 
Wheeler Willson, Ph. D., Charles 
Pomeroy Parker, A. B., John Hays 
Gardiner, A. B., Archibald Cary Cool- 
idge, Ph. D., Lewis Jerome Johnson, 
A.B., C. E.,George Washington Cram, 
A. B., Robert DeCourey Ward, A. M., 
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Charles Burton Gulick, Ph. D., Charles 
Palache, Ph. D., Jay Backus Wood- 
worth, S. B., Charles Henry Conrad 
Wright, A. M., Richard Cobb, A. B., 
John Goddard Hart, A. M., James 
Kelsey Whittemore, A. M. 

For the Medical School: William 
Lambert Richardson, M. D., Dean, 
John Collins Warren, M. D., LL. D., 
Hon. F. R. C. S., Edward Stickney 
Wood, M. D., Frederick Cheever 
Shattuck, M. D., William Fiske Whit- 
ney, M. D., Charles Montraville Green, 
M. D., Charles Harrington, M. D., 
Frank Burr Mallory, M. D., Walter 
Bradford Cannon, A. M., M. D. 

‘or the Dental School: Eugene Hanes 
Smith, D. M. D., Dean, Thomas Fille- 
brown, D. M. D., M. D., Charles Al- 
bert Brackett, D. M. D., William 
Barker Hills, M. D., Edward Cornelius 
Briggs, D. M. D., M. D., William 
Parker Cooke, D. M. D., William 
Henry Potter, D. M. D., Dwight 
Moses Clapp, D. M. D., Waldo Elias 
Boardman, D. M. D. 

Voted to reappoint the following Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1903 : Langdon Frothingham, 
M. D. V., in Bacteriology; John Rob- 
ert Johnston, S. B., in Botany. 

Voted to appoint the following Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1903: Herbert Ruther- 
ford Brown, B. S., in Comparative 
Pathology ; Ewing Taylor, A. B., in 
Histology and Embryology; Frank 
Linden Richardson, in Surgery. 

Voted to appoint Hans H. Pring- 
sheim, Lecturer on Industrial Chemis- 
try for one year from Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: Rollo LuVerne Lyman, A. B., 
in English ; Carleton Fairchild Brown, 
A. M., in English; John George Jack, 
in Forestry. 
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Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: James Walter Rankin, A. B., in 
English ; William Richards Castle, 
Jr., A. B., in English; Hans H. Pring- 
sheim, in Chemistry. 

Voted to reappoint Lynn Staley 
Beals, A. B., Auditor of the Randall 
Hall Association for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to appoint the following Proc- 
tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1903: 
Robert William Sawyer, Jr., A. B., 
Donald Gregg, Bird Thomas Baldwin, 
Lyman Kenneth Clark, A. M., James 
Walter Goldthwait, A. B., Roger 
Ernst, James Alfred Field, Edward 
Bowditch, Jr., Arthur Henry Weed, 
Charles Read Nutter, A. B. 


Meeting of June 29, 1903. 

Yoted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
June 25, 1903, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Dr. W.S. 
Bigelow for his gift of $200, his fourth 
annual payment on account of his sub- 
scription for five years toward the 
Surgical Laboratory Fund. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr.C. W. 
Amory for his gift of $200, his fourth 
annual payment on account of his sub- 
scription for five years toward the 
Surgical Laboratory Fund. 

Voted that the gift of $250, received 
from Mr. Alain C. White for the pur- 
chase of Dante books for the Library, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the sum of $150, received 
from the Lawrence Scientific School 
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Association, its annual gift for a 
scholarship for a student in the Law- 
rence Scientific School, be gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
from Mr. Charles J. Hughes, Jr., of 
the sum of $500, the offer of which 
for the Law School was gratefully ac- 
cepted at the meeting of June 8, 1903. 

foted that the gift of $27.40 re- 
ceived from Associate Professor F. C. 
de Sumichrast for making lantern slides 
for use in connection with his course 
on French life in the 17th and 18th 
Centuries, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Professor 
Ira N. Hollis for his valuable service 
since 1897 as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports, and particularly for his assidu- 
ous attention to the improvement of 
the Soldier’s Field and the Longfellow 
Marsh. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: John Higginson 
Cabot, 2d, as Assistant in History ; 
John Firman Coar, as Instructor in 
German. 

Voted to appoint Louis Ross, Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Applied Mechanics 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1903. 


BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 


Special Meeting of May 20, 1903. 

The following twenty-one members 
were present: The President of the 
Board; the President of the Univer- 
sity; the Treasurer of the University; 
Messrs. C. F. Adams, G. E. Adams, 
Bancroft, Bonaparte, Cheever, Everett, 
Folsom, Grant, Hemenway, Higginson, 
Lawrence, Noble, Norton, Putnam, 
Storey, Storrow, Weld, Williams. 

Several votes of the Presidert and 
Fellows were concurred in. 
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Mr. Storrow presented the report of 
the Committee to visit the Jefferson 
Physical Laboratory and Department 
of Physics, Mr. Putnam presented and 
read the report of the Committee to 
visit the Library, and Mr. C. F. 
Adams presented the report of the 
Committee to visit the Divinity School, 
and the same were referred to the 
Committee on Reports and Resolu- 
tions, and, upon the recommendation of 
the latter Committee, were accepted by 
the Board, and ordered to be printed. 

Upon nomination by the President 
of the Board, the Board voted to ap- 
point the following Inspectors of Polls 
for the election of Overseers on next 
Commencement Day: Principal In- 
spector, Joseph Warren, Class of 
1897. Assistant Inspectors, Edward 
N. Fenno, Jr., Class of 1897; Edward 
L. Rantoul, Class of 1897; Eugene L. 
Bryant, Class of 1895; Roger S. War- 
ner, Class of 1898. 


Special Meeting of June 10, 1903. 

The following fifteen members were 
present: The President of the Board; 
the President of the University; the 
Treasurer of the University; Messrs. C. 
F. Adams, G. E. Adams, Bacon, Ban- 
croft, Folsom, Grant, Hemenway, Hig- 
ginson, Hoar, Noble, Seaver, Weld. 

The President of the University 
presented various votes of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of May 26, 1903, and 
said votes were laid over under the 
rules. 

Upon the nomination by the Presi- 
dent of the Board, the Board voted to 
appoint the following Inspectors of 
Polls for the election of Overseers on 
next Commencement Day : Principal 
Inspector, Edward L. Rantoul, Class 
of 1897, in place of Joseph Warren, 
resigned. Assistant Inspector, Theo- 
dore Hoague, Class of 1898, in place 
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of Edward L. Rantoul, appointed Prin- 
cipal Inspector. 

The President of the Board ap- 
pointed as a Committee to have 
charge of the election of Overseers at 
the next Commencement, the follow- 
ing members of the Board: Messrs. 
Folsom, Weld, and Storrow. 

Mr. C. F. Adams, for the Commit- 
tee on Reports and Resolutions, to 
whom was referred at the meeting of 
the Board of April 8, 1903, the report 
of the Committee to visit the Law 
School, reported back said report to 
the Board, and the same was ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. C. F. Adams presented the re- 
port of the Committee on French, and 
at the request of the President of the 
University said report was read by 
the Secretary, and upon the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Re- 
ports and Resolutions was accepted by 
the Board and ordered to be printed. 


Stated Meeting of June 24, 1903. 

A stated meeting of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College was 
held in University Hall, Cambridge, 
on Wednesday, June 24, 1903, at 9 
o’clock A. M. The following seven- 
teen members were present : The Pre- 
sident of the Board ; the President of 
the University ; the Treasurer of the 
University ; Messrs. C. F. Adams, 
Bacon, Bancroft, Bonaparte, Cheever, 
Everett, Folsom, Gordon, Higginson, 
Huidekoper, Loring, Noble, Putnam, 
Weld. 

The reading of the record of the 
previous meeting was omitted. 

The Treasurer of the University 
presented the vote of the President 
and Fellows of June 23, 1903, con- 
ferring the following degrees upon the 
following persons, recommended there- 
for by the Faculties of the several 
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departments of the University respec- 
tively, and the Board voted to consent 
to the conferring of said degrees: 

Bachelor of Agricultural Science, 6. 
Bachelor of Science, 101. Bachelor of 
Science out of Course, 5. Master of 
Science, 6. Master of Science out 
of Course, 1. Doctor of Science, 1. 
Bachelor of Arts, 469. Bachelor of 
Arts out of Course, 36. Bachelor of 
Arts whose names are to be entered in 
the Quinquennial Catalogue under the 
Class of 1904, 48. Master of Arts, 
125. Master of Arts out of Course, 
8. Doctor of Philosophy, 28. Doctor 
of Medicine, 114. Doctor of Medicine 
out of Course, 3. Doctor of Dental 
Medicine, 27. Bachelor of Laws, 158. 
Bachelor of Laws out of Course, 6. 
Bachelor of Divinity, 5. Bachelor of 
Divinity out of Course, 1. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of June ‘23, 1903, appointing 
the members of the Administrative 
Boards for 1903-1904; and the Board 
voted to consent to these appoint- 
ments. 

The votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of May 26, 1903, electing Eugene 
Wambaugh, LL. B., LL. D., Langdell 
Professor of Law; Joseph Henry 
Beale, Jr., A. M., LL. B., Bussey Pro- 
fessor of Law; Samuel Williston, A. 
M., LL. B., Weld Professor of Law, 
were taken from the table, and the 
Board voted to consent to these elec- 
tions. 

Upon the motion of Mr. C. F. 
Adams the Board voted that the Secre- 
tary be instructed, in accordance with 
precedents of previous years, to make 
such changes as may be found proper 
and necessary, to perfect the lists of 
the foregoing degrees, conferred by the 
President and Fellows, and consented 
to at this meeting by the Board. 
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DEGREES OUT OF COURSE. 


A. B. 1878. Caleb Emery Gowen, 
Harrison Gray Otis, Frederick Lewis 
Gay, Edward Osgood Richards. 

1891. Otis Everett. 

1893. Philip Van Kuren Johnson. 

1900. Lewis Blanchard Brown, 
James Frederick Hall, Charles Byam 
Hollings, Joseph Howard Lee, Fred- 
eric Gardon Waide, George Albin 
Whittemore. 

1901. Charles Ambrose Macdon- 
ald, Robert Wilcox Sayles, Fred Cur- 
tis Wormelle. 

1902. Emil Bernhardt Ahlborn, 
Ernest White Arnold, Fred Rollins 
Ayer, Ernest Bernbaum, Malbone 
Hunter Birckhead, Walter Denison 
Brooks, Joseph Patrick Cady, André 
Chéronnet Champollion, Charles Leon- 
ard Christiernin, Paul Naylor Coburn, 
Edwin Russell Davol, George Allan 
England, Joseph Westmont Foley, 
Harold Hinckley, Lyman Charles 
Hurd, Jr., Isaac Lippincott, Charles 
Raymond Loring, Charles Taylor Lov- 
ering, Jr., George McIntire, Charles 
Stephen Rathbun, Robert Sedgwick, 
Jr., Alphonso de Salvio, Joseph Ly- 
man Silsbee, Jr., Paul Shortt Smith, 
Royal Earle Smith, Wilbur Henry 
Snow, Perry Thomas Tompkins. 


S. B. 1896. George Carroll Cur- 
tis. 
1902. Lawrence Aguila Janney, 


John Leggett Pultz, Carlisle Reed, 
Charles Royal Stevenson. 
M.S. 1898. Luther Roberts Nash. 


LL. B. 1900. Charles Langhorne 
Taylor. 
1902. Ira Madison Allen, Alexan- 


der Cumming, Guilford Clinton Hath- 
away, Ossian Ray, Jr., Samuel Camp- 
bell Sellers. 

S. T. B. 1902. 
Holcomb. 


George Nahum 
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A. M. 1901. Albert Leslie Pitcher, 
Henry Hallem Saunderson. 

1902. Roy Davis, Roger Sherman 
Greene, William Henry Lough, Jr., 
Charles Munro Pasea, Hiram Hall 
Ruston, Chester Odiorne Swain. 

M. D. 1902. Arthur Martin Clapp, 
Philip Corydon Means, George Wes- 
ley Winchester. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURES. 

The courses in Comparative Litera- 
ture present the most interesting de- 
velopments. As these courses were 
first started by a Romance scholar, 
Prof. Marsh, they came naturally into 
the Romance fold and are still under 
the charge of this department, although 
it is to be hoped they will soon form a 
group large and strong enough to stand 
by itself. Most of the instruction for- 
merly given by Prof. Gates has now 
fallen to the lot of Professors Fletcher 
and Babbitt. Three new courses are 
offered in 1903-04: the first (Comp. 
Lit. 7, given by Prof. Fletcher and 
Dr. Rand), an extension of a course 
previously offered by Dr. Rand, deals 
with pastoral literature, both in the 
ancient and in the modern languages, 
from Theocritus down to the present 
time ; the second (Comp. Lit. 8, Dr. 
Potter) is a lecture course on epic 
poetry, the popular epics of various 
nations forming the principal theme, 
although the literary epie will be dis- 
cussed also ; the third (Comp. Lit. 12, 
Prof. Babbitt) treats of Rousseau and 
his influence, in France and in other 
countries, upon literature, education, 
and political, religious, and philoso- 
phical thought. In the field of Romance 
proper, Prof. Marcou offers a new 
half-course in historical French syntax 
(French 19), following the lines laid 
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down by Tobler in his Vermischte Bei- 
trige. A welcome innovation is the 
establishment of a long needed course 
on modern Italian literature: Ital. 5, 
given by Mr. Michell, will be devoted 
mainly to the period extending from 
the middle of the 18th to the middle 
of the 19th century, but it will in- 
elude some earlier and some later 
authors. Span. 5, a new half-course 
conducted by Professors Marcou and 
Ford, is intended to give a general 
view of Spanish literature from its 
beginning down to the present day ; 
it will consist of lectures, supple- 
mented by reports, themes, and a large 
amount of collateral reading. Span. 2, 
hitherto given every year, will be 
omitted in 1903-04. Portuguese, still 
unrepresented in our list, is to be 
awarded a half-course (Rom. Phil. 6), 
to be offered by Prof. Ford, probably 
in 1904-05. The course in phonet- 
ics, Rom. Phil. 2, given by Professors 
von Jagemann and Grandgent, is now 
called Comparative Philology 2 ; it is 
associated with the General Introduc- 
tion to Comparative Philology (Comp. 
Phil. 1), to be given by Prof. Oertel, 
of Yale. Mr. La Meslée has resigned 
his position as Instructor in French. 
His place will be filled temporarily by 
Mr. Charles Dumas, and an assistant 
not yet appointed. It is exceedingly 
difficult to find, for the courses in 
French conversation and composition, 
Frenchmen both competent and willing 
to perform the work done hiterto by 
Mr. Brun and Mr. La Meslée. The 
department hopes to see, before long, 
the establishment, at Harvard, of sev- 
eral graduate scholarships for stu- 
dents from France, so arranged that 
two or three young Frenchmen may be 
enabled every year to pursue advanced 
studies here and at the same time give 
practical instruction in French for a 
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few hours a week to our undergrad- 


uates. 
C. H. Grandgent, ’83. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL, 


At a meeting of the Associates, June 
10, Mrs. Agassiz submitted the follow- 
ing letter in which she said that the 
time had come when it was best for 
her to withdraw from all her respon- 
sibilities in connection with Radcliffe. 


To the Associates and to the other official boards 
connected with the government of Radcliffe 
College. 

The time has come when I feel that it is not 
only best for myself but essential also for the in- 
terests of Radcliffe that I should withdraw from 
her counsels. In doing so I would send a word 
of farewell and of gratitude to my colleagues. 

Among them are some with whom I have shared 
the fortunes of Radcliffe from her initiation 
twenty-four years ago tillnow. They remember 
with me those early days when her life seemed a 
precarious one, when her only wealth consisted 
in the quality of her instruction (drawn wholly 
from the Faculty of Harvard) and in the enthu- 
siasm of her students. Indeed, the real inspira- 
tion of her life in those early years, and of her 
subsequent growth, has been the hope of be- 
coming more and more Closely allied with the 
University ; sharing in its intellectual outfit, its 
traditions, its associations. That hope has been 
our guiding star which we have never lost from 
sight at any time. 

First through the sympathy and generosity of 
the professors and teachers, then through the re- 
cognition of the President and Fellows of Har- 
vard (its governing boards), we have been brought 
to the very gates of the University, until we have 
now our full share of that organized body of col- 
lege instruction which is the pride of our State, 
which our young men are taught to love and 
honor. In that affection and reverence our stu- 
dents at Radcliffe have become their worthy 
rivals. 

In leaving Radcliffe (so far as that is possible, 
since her future must always be dear to me), Iam 
happy to feel that our next step is one of the 
greatest importance and value for her, according, 
moreover, with the policy which we have pur- 
sued from the beginning. 

In electing a member of the Faculty (and the 
second officer of the University) as our President, 
we put ourselves in immediate touch with the 
whole educational force of Harvard, and we gain 
a position of absolute security and permanence 
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under her protection. Therefore, the choice of 
Dean Briggs to be the President of Radcliffe gives 
me much pleasure and entire satisfaction. 

Iam grateful for the length of years which has 
allowed me to see the fulfilment of our cherished 
hope for Radcliffe in this closer relation of her 
academic lifeand government with that of Har- 
vard. 

With cheerful confidence in her future which 
now seems assured to me, with full and affection- 
ate recognition of all that her Council, her Aca- 
demic Board and her Associates have done to 
bring her where she now stands, I bid farewell 
to my colleagues. 

At the same time I thank them for their un- 
failing support and encouragement in the work 
which we have shared together in behalf of 
Radcliffe College. 

(Signed) ExizaBetH C. AGAssiz. 

June 10, 1903. 


The Associates, feeling that it was 
necessary, under the circumstances, to 
accede to the wishes of Mrs. Agassiz, 
accepted her decision with regret, and 
a few days later a committee of the 
Associates expressed, in a letter to her, 
their deep appreciation of her constant 
help to the college in every one of the 
many ways within her power. The 
Associates then unanimously elected 
as President of Radcliffe College, Le 
Baron Russell Briggs, Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Har- 
vard University. This step is of high 
importance as significant of a closer 
relation of Radcliffe College with Har- 
vard University. The benefits secured 
to Radcliffe by this appointment are 
emphasized by Pres. Eliot in his speech 
at the Radcliffe Commencement. 

The following members of the Aca- 
demic Board were appointed for 1903- 
04: Professors Minton Warren, E. L. 
Mark, J. H. Wright, S. M. Maevane, 
E. H. Hall, H. C. G. von Jagemann, 
C. H. Grandgent, and G. L. Kittredge. 
The Associates also elected Mr. J. F. 
Moors a member of the Council for 
seven years from 1903. 

At this meeting it was announced 
that the opportunity is now offered 
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Radcliffe to buy the James Greenleaf 
estate, corner of Brattle and Ash Sts., 
Cambridge. Such an addition to the 
Radcliffe grounds would help greatly 
the growth of the College. The Fay 
House grounds bid fair soon to be 
filled with buildings, and an extension 
across Brattle St. would increase much 
the possibilities of future development. 
It is hoped that some rich and gener- 
ous friend of the College will enable 
it to take advantage of this opportu- 
nity. 

The Cantabrigia Club, composed of 
Cambridge women, has given the first 
half of the amount required for the 
foundation of the scholarship called 
the Cantabrigia Scholarship, to be 
awarded by preference to a resident 
of Cambridge. The members of this 
club have thus shown that they ade- 
quately understand the special impor- 
tance to Radcliffe College of scholar- 
ships. They have, moreover, in the 
past frequently afforded able students 
a degree of help which has made it 
possible for them to study at the Col- 
lege, when without that help such 
study would have been impossible. 
They have thus offered welcome and 
encouragement to persons eager to 
come to Radcliffe. 

Bertram Hall has grown to be more 
and more the centre of the social life 
of the College. In June it was used 
for the luncheons of the Annex ’95 
Club and the classes of ’97 and ’98, and 
throughout the year for college enter- 
tainments of all kinds. Miss Eliza M. 
Hoppin has been reappointed Mistress 
of Bertram Hall for 1903-04. 

Helen Keller has successfully com- 
pleted her third year at Radcliffe. 
“The Story of My Life,” by Helen 
Keller, with her letters (1887-1901) 
and a supplementary account of her 
education including passages from the 
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reports and letters of her teacher, 
Anne Mansfield Sullivan, edited by 
J. A. Macy, has recently been pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Radcliffe Class Day fell this year on 
Wednesday, June 17. Each year the 
Class Day Committee learns something 
from the experience of preceding 
classes which helps it to make each 
Class Day seem more attractive than 
the last, but the general plan is the 
same. Miss Irwin and Mrs. Farlow, 
with the officers of the Senior Class, 
received the guests in Fay House. 
Besides the rooms in Fay House, the 
Gilman Building and the Browne and 
Nichols Building, Monroe House, and 
the smaller rooms of the Gymnasium 
were this year used by groups of Sen- 
iors to entertain their friends. On Sat- 
urday morning the Senior Class held 
its Class exercises in the Gymnasium. 
The Chief Marshal was Maud M. 
Daniels; Lawyer, Grace Hollings- 
worth ; Historian, Constance A. Wil- 
lard ; Poet, Ellen P. Huling ; Prophet, 
Suzanne E. Throop. In the after- 
noon, the Juniors gave the Seniors a 
luncheon at Bertram Hall, at which 
Helen Dearborn was _ toastmistress. 
On Sunday afternoon, June 21, at the 
First Congregational Church, the Rev. 
P. R. Frothingham preached the Bac- 
calaureate sermon from the text: 
“Then opened I my mouth, and be- 
hold, he reached me a full cup, which 
was full as it were with water, but the 
color of it was like fire.” II Esdras, 
xiv, 39. 

On Commencement Day, June 23, 
Miss Irwin gave a luncheon at Ber- 
tram Hall to the Seniors. 

At Commencement Mrs. Agassiz 
conferred degrees on 99 candidates, — 
80 Bachelors of Arts and 19 Masters 
of Arts. Of the Bachelors of Arts 38 
received the degree without distinc- 
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tion, 24 cum laude, 16 magna cum laude, 
and 2 summa cum laude. Ten received 
the degree after three years of resi- 
dence, just completed. Ten who had 
been transferred from other colleges 
were admitted to advanced standing ; 
of these, six were in residence less than 
three years, and so were hardly candi- 
dates for the degree with distinction. 
Two received the degree out of course. 
Several of the candidates for the 
Bachelor’s degree entered the College 
as special students and gradually 
worked into the regular course. Of 
the candidates for the degree of Master 
of Arts, eight were graduates of Rad- 
cliffe, two of Dalhousie, and one each 
of Wellesley, the University of To- 
ronto, McGill, Acadia, Northwestern, 
Colorado College, Lake Forest Uni- 
versity, Smith, and the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The Commencement Exercises were 
held at 4.30 in Sanders Theatre. At the 
beginning of the exercises the Choral 
Society sang a Latin Hymn which had 
been written for the Radcliffe Com- 
mencement by Prof. C. L. Smith dur- 
ing his absence from Cambridge and 
set to music by Prof. John K. Paine. 
After the conferring of the degrees 
the Choral Society sang “ Dear Rad- 
cliffe,” written by Theodora Bates, ’02, 
to music composed for the occasion by 
Prof. W. R. Spalding. Prof. James 
Hardy Ropes made the following ad- 
dress : — 


PROF. J. H. ROPES’S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. AGassiz, LADIES AND GENTLE- 

MEN : 

Forty-eight years ago a school for 
girls was opened in Cambridge in the 
house of the most distinguished teacher 
of science that Harvard University has 
ever known. The school wasannounced 
under his name, but it has been re- 
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membered among us as Mrs. Agassiz’s 


School. For a series of years girls 
were educated in that school, and from 
it came some of the most charming 
and intelligent women who have 
adorned and still adorn this commu- 
nity. That school owed its singular 
suecess and the influence which it has 
not yet ceased to exert mainly to two 
things : first, to the genius of its in- 
structors, among whom, besides Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, was the Eliot Professor 
of Greek Literature of that day, and, 
secondly, to the quality of the culti- 
vated social life into contact with which 
all the pupils were brought. Its con- 
tribution to its generation was note- 
worthy and distinctive. 

Something of the life of that school 
has gone into Radcliffe College, and 
something of the loyalty which the 
earlier school aroused has turned in 
hopeful and affectionate interest to this 
larger and more permanent founda- 
tion. And to-day, Mrs. Agassiz retires 
from the Corporation of the College 
able to look back with happy recollec- 
tion on a half century in which the 
higher education of young women in 
this place has gradually attained ma- 
ture and stable form. 

The most difficult task before Rad- 
cliffe College is to do what Mrs. Agas- 
siz’s school actually accomplished ; 
namely, through inspiring instruction 
and through the priceless associations 
of refined life, to give to young women 
a liberal culture. The provision of 
advanced graduate instruction for 
women in technical and professional 
subjects, important as it is, is here and 
elsewhere in the world largely a mat- 
ter waiting only upon detailed ar- 
rangement. Money and patience will 
accomplish the desired end. 

But it is not so with the problems of 
the college proper. There only half 
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is done when the courses of study are 
provided ; the other half will depend 
on the intellectual and spiritual at- 
mosphere of the place, its traditions, 
its companionships, its life. And these 
things must be held in mind as ends 
to be reached ; they cannot be fur- 
nished outright. While the husband- 
men sleep and rise, night and day, the 
earth beareth fruit of herself. A re- 
cognition that here lie the command- 
ing requirements the Associates of 
Radcliffe College seem to have shown 
in choosing to be the new president of 
their College a scholar who as Dean of 
Harvard College has known how to be 
not only a true pastor of souls but a 
sympathetic elder brother, and who 
has never failed to enforce the lesson 
that the main purpose of education is 
to teach “ the great end and real busi- 
ness of living.” 

The peculiar character of Radcliffe 
College makes these problems of the 
associations of student life even more 
pressing than in most colleges for 
women. In the past year large progress 
toward their solution has been made 
through the gift of the Elizabeth Cary 
Agassiz Students’ House. In anticipa- 
tion of Mrs. Agassiz’s 80th birthday her 
children and grandchildren offered to 
give the sum of $50,000.00 toward a 
building for the social life of the stu- 
dents, on condition that not less than 
$50,000.00 should be given in addi- 
tion. More than that amount was se- 
cured and on the morning of the birth- 
day this great gift, known to thousands, 
but by great care and with amazing 
success up to that moment concealed 
from Mrs. Agassiz, was offered to her. 
The fund stands at present at $117,- 
000.00. The building, for which beau- 
tiful designs have been made by the 
architect of Bertram Hall, will stand 
next to the Gymnasium and be con- 
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nected with it by a cloister. It will 
contain a great Living Room, a com- 
modious Luncheon Room, and an Au- 
ditorium suitable for lectures, for reli- 
gious services, and for entertainments, 
besides a number of smaller apart- 
ments for various uses. The erection 
of this building will make a perma- 
nent change in the social condition of 
the College, and will provide a centre 
about which it is hoped that lasting 
traditions of comradeship and commu- 
nity life may gather. 

This year has also been distinguished 
by two other most interesting and sig- 
nificant gifts. The success of any in- 
stitution will largely depend on the 
completeness with which it uses the 
special resources of every kind fur- 
nished to it by its situation. Radcliffe 
College is set near a thronging city 
population and is therefore well placed 
for sociological study. Bearing this 
in mind, a generous friend of the Col- 
lege, a lady honored for her own public 
services in these matters, Miss Annette 
P. Rogers, of Boston, has established 
as an experiment for two years a 
fellowship sufficient to provide com- 
plete support for a graduate or special 
student in Radcliffe College, who shall 
live for eleven months in the year at 
the Women’s Residence of the South 
End House, Boston. The holder is to 
devote one half or more of her time 
“to the original investigation of some 
concrete problem of the city life in 
Boston.” The fellowship is not lim- 
ited to graduates of Radcliffe College, 
but it is highly satisfactory that the first 
incumbent is to be a Radcliffe gradu- 
ate of the Class of 1901, and that she 
is already a valued worker in the Asso- 
ciated Charities of Cambridge. Such 
a gift as this may well suggest other 
fellowships to enable young women of 
distinguished promise to prepare them- 
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selves under the best conditions for 
high places in those careers which are 
especially occupied by women. 

Of even greater importance is the 
gift from the Cantabrigia Club, com- 
posed of Cambridge women, of the first 
half of the amount required for the 
foundation of a scholarship called the 
Cantabrigia Scholarship, to be awarded 
by preference to a resident of Cam- 
bridge. This is not the first, though it 
is the largest, gift to the College from 
this Woman’s Club and it is weleomed, 
not only as a much-needed addition to 
the Scholarship fund of Radcliffe, but 
even more as testifying to the active 
interest and approval of the women of 
Cambridge. The public confidence is 
the first requisite for the welfare of 
any college. Without that the wealth 
of Midas would be fruitless. Rad- 
cliffe College desires nothing so much 
as by true service to be commended 
to its own neighbors. 

This Cambridge scholarship is the 
first of its kind, and fittingly. But it 
is to be hoped that the example of 
these good friends will be followed by 
other women’s clubs. Radcliffe Col- 
lege is a conspicuously democratic in- 
stitution. To it resort many graduates 
of the public schools. In all our large 
towns there are many young women 
whose further education would be of 
marked value to the community. Es- 
pecially as the varied gifts of the for- 
eign races show themselves in the lower 
schools, we shall see girls of talent and 
sometimes perhaps of genius wholly 
unable without aid to obtain the higher 
education which their endowments and 
application deserve. And yet it is 
through these distinguished represent- 
atives of those whom we have made 
our guests that the desirable consoli- 
dation of our society is to be attained. 
Will not the organized groups of wo- 
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men in the cities of this Common- 
wealth undertake to enable Radcliffe 
College to render this hospitable ser- 
vice ? 

Radcliffe College has probably the 
distinction of having done a larger 
work in proportion to its means than 
any woman’s college in this country. 
It has as yet but the beginning of an 
equipment and the meagre elements 
of a productive endowment. If it is 
adequately to represent the ideal of 
this community for the higher educa- 
tion of women, the body of instruction 
which it now offers must be reinforced 
by a suitable dwelling and independ- 
ent means. That its future will be 
great no one who has learned to trust 
this community can doubt. How soon 
that future can be made real will de- 
pend largely on the provision of ma- 
terial goods, in buildings and perma- 
nent funds. 

To you, young ladies, is offered a 
share in this future. You become to- 
day full members of a society of schol- 
ars, small as yet but increasing. Ac- 
cording as you show in your own 
selves that the highest education pro- 
duces women of the highest qualities, 
will Radcliffe College be judged. You 
bear her name, her repute is in your 
hands to stand or fall by what you are 
and do. 

And for what ought you and the 
world to look as marking the real re- 
sult of your four years? What ought 
a college education to have done for 
you ? 

The necessary sum of elementary 
knowledge you brought with you, and 
it was tested by the entrance exami- 
nations. The gain of a college course 
is not mainly by addition to that sum 
of knowledge; it is rather by the trans- 
formation of your whole world. The 
universe should be to you a different 
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place from what it was four years ago, 
larger and more interesting. You 
should have learned to see it all suf- 
fused with divine life, and to recognize 
in all good work, whether in science 
or art or society, a kinship to your 
own soul and an activity worthy of a 
child of God. Only by this enlarge- 
ment of your vision, by this arousing, 
as your studies must have aroused it, 
of an interest in and sympathy with 
the higher life of mankind on its va- 
rious sides, can you secure that judg- 
ment of relation and proportion which 
will enable you happily to concentrate 
yourselves on your own duties and 
careers, and to make satisfactory pro- 
gress on the foundation which you 
have here laid. Louis Agassiz used to 
say to the pupils in his wife’s school : 
“ What I wish for you is a culture that 
is alive, active, susceptible of further 
development. Do not think that I 
care to teach you this or the other spe- 
cial science. My instruction is only 
intended to show you the thoughts in 
nature which science reveals.” And 
only such a culture as he described is 
worth the sacrifices that have been 
made to give you your education. 
The use of your education will be 
a harder task than the gaining of it. 
Remember that in our society the 
power of women is almost unlimited, 
that their devotion and idealism are 
essential to its soundness, and that 
from the narrow-minded irresponsibil- 
ity found among them proceed some 
of its worst evils. It is easy to sink 
into mental and moral self-indulgence 
even for those whose lives are occu- 
pied with the most exacting routine 
of work. Only by incessant self-dis- 
cipline can you maintain a passionate 
alertness that shall not degenerate 
into an unmeaning and bustling ac- 
tivity, and a self-contained serenity 
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that does not lapse into easy idle- 
ness. 

The world has but just begun to 
train women by these methods. It is 
for you to show that the hope and 
faith which have made your education 
possible are justified. 

Mrs. Agassiz next introduced Pres. 
Eliot, who said : — 


PRES. ELIOT’S ADDRESS. 

It is always a touching thing to 
see ten or twelve hundred young men 
going out into the world at the end 
of the college years of residence to try 
their fortunes, to learn how their ac- 
tual experience is to match their hopes. 
I find it a still more touching thing 
to see a large group of young women 
thus going out into the world to find 
out how their experiences will match 
the hopes and ideals they have cher- 
ished during the period of their edu- 
cation. It is a long and rough road 
that lies before them, full of risks and 
trials; and those of us that have passed 
over a like road in an earlier genera- 
tion have in our minds a serious pic- 
ture of the way. Now these young 
women venture on that road, and all 
our hopes and prayers go with them. 
With new responsibilities, anxieties, 
and labors, may their joys and satis- 
factions multiply and deepen. 

Here to-day I shall pass beyond 
the interests and life-hopes of these 
graduates before us to the interests 
and hopes of the institution which has 
educated them. That is rather the 
turn of my thoughts whenever I stand 
before an assembly of Harvard grad- 
uates. I am inclined to think of what 
the institution has done for them, and 
is to do for those who follow them in 
these academic shades, of what the 
institution ought to be and to do for 
generations to come, and of the means 
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with which it should be furnished in 
order to meet the needs of successive 
generations. So now my thoughts turn 
to the prospects of Radcliffe. The 
College has begun to have an institu- 
tional life, and a vigorous one; but we 
desire for it enlargement and a wider 
range of influence. Have we done 
anything this year to strengthen Rad- 
cliffe College? Have we done any- 
thing this year to give it new power 
or new wisdom? I think we have. 
And the first thing I would mention 
is the election of the Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Har- 
vard University to be President of 
Radcliffe College. I do not propose 
to say much about the personal qual- 
ities of the new President; for he is in 
this Theatre, and he is first of all a very 
modest man. I will only say that he 
is devoted, conscientious, and sympa- 
thetic in the highest degree. In ad- 
dition to these fundamental qualities, 
he has a keen intelligence and a val- 
uable sense of humor. Everybody 
likes to deal with him, both his offi- 
cial superiors and his official inferiors. 
He is a man very pleasant to work 
with; and I am sure that all the gov- 
erning boards and all the officers of 
Radcliffe College will, in a few weeks 
after he enters on his duties, realize 
the full force and value of these qual- 
ities. I congratulate Radcliffe College 
on the new official relation with Har- 
vard University which his election has 
brought about. There is no officer of 
the University whose election to the 
presidency of Radcliffe would have 
been more appropriate or more ex- 
pressive. The Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences is the chief execu- 
tive officer of that Faculty, and as 
such lays out the whole scheme of its 
instruction from year to year, and su- 
pervises the relations between the 
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courses of each separate department. 
He also maintains close personal rela- 
tions with the professors and instruc- 
tors giving these courses. He is the 
official embodiment of all the experi- 
ence and wisdom of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences. Since the work of 
Radcliffe College lies almost wholly 
within the province of that Faculty, 
the experience of the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty is exactly the experience which 
can be most valuable to Radcliffe Col- 
lege. 

A single Harvard professor has for 
many years served as Chairman of 
the Academie Board of Radcliffe Col- 
lege; and I know no person whose ser- 
vices have been so useful in securing 
the instruction offered by Radcliffe as 
those of Professor Byerly. But the 
combination of the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences with the 
Chairman of the Academic Board is a 
very strong combination in the inter- 
ests of Radcliffe; and Mr. Byerly was 
most anxious to bring it about. This 
new official relation to Harvard Col- 
lege I hold to be the great gain of the 
year to Radcliffe College. 

But there are many things to be 
desired for Radcliffe College. Pro- 
fessor Ropes has alluded to several 
of them. If 1 were asked to name 
the most desirable new resource for 
Radcliffe, I should say it was a fund, 
the income of which should go to pro- 
vide larger compensation for the men 
who give courses in Radcliffe College. 
The strongest doubt concerning the 
richness of the opportunities which 
Radcliffe College has offered to its 
students is the doubt about the num- 
ber of first-class professors who appear 
in the list of courses given at Rad- 
cliffe. Now, to increase the number 
of first-class professors teaching at 
Radcliffe there is no better way than 
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to get a permanent endowment for the 
payment of adequate compensation for 
desirable courses. That, after all, is 
going to be the ultimate test of the 
richness of Radcliffe’s instruction, — 
the quality of the men who give it. 
They will always be men connected 
with Harvard University, I trust; and 
that connection may be accepted as a 
guarantee that they will never be in- 
competent instructors. But Radcliffe 
wants more than that ; it wants the 
very best teachers that Harvard pos- 
sesses. 

The next thing I shall name is 
more opportunities for a common life 
among the students. One great ac- 
quisition has been made during the 
year that has just closed, the Eliza- 
beth Cary Agassiz House. But it is 
Halls of residence which give the best 
opportunity for this common life. 
Now, during the past year Radcliffe 
has given a demonstration at Bertram 
hall that it can make such a hall sue- 
cessful, socially and pecuniarily, — 
rather too successful pecuniarily, I 
fear, but surely successful. The Col- 
lege needs more such halls in order 
to make the resort to it broad and 
national. Halls of residence are es- 
sential to give Radcliffe this broad 
resort of students from the whole 
country; and some of them should 
offer wholesome accommodations at 
low prices. 

Then another need, quite different 
in kind, is additional aids for poor stu- 
dents. In our country it is to the last 
degree undesirable that the colleges 
should be accessible only to the well- 
to-do. If our institutions stand for 
anything, they stand for democracy. 
They stand also for the sound policy 
of bringing forward to the service of 
the community young men or women 
of humble station who have great 
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capacity for education. Now, Rad- 
cliffe has very little means of fulfilling 
that function, and I commend to the 
attention of rich men and women who 
believe in democracy, who believe in 
discovering and developing the young 
women of remarkable capacity who 
are born in humble stations, this op- 
portunity for the use of their super- 
fluous wealth, and even of the wealth 
which it is a sacrifice for them to part 
with. 

It seems to me that one mistake 
has been made by the governing boards 
of Radcliffe this year. They seem to 
have accepted the resignation of the 
Honorary President. Indeed, Mrs. 
Agassiz herself seems to think that 
she was holding an office that can be 
resigned. These errors, I believe, 
were due to a certain lack of aca- 
demic experience. For the future, I 
am sure the governing boards will look 
to their President for the correction of 
such momentary lapses. The office of 
Honorary President can no more be 
resigned than the office of Professor 
Emeritus; and, if the boards desire to 
correct the slight error into which they 
have fallen, I recommend that they 
elect Mrs. Agassiz President Emerita. 

Professor Ropes tried to tell these 
young women what their education 
should be to them and mean to them. 
It is an almost impossible task. I 
have sometimes tried to tell young 
men what their education ought to do 
for them; but I have never succeeded. 
It is as impossible as it is for the 
sculptor to work out in stone the ideal 
form that is pictured in his mind. 
There must be many sorts of cultiva- 
tion. There may bea great variety of 
just aims in the hearts of young men 
and women educated in part and look- 
ing forward to the prolonged training 
of life; but I think there are three 
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things which education, or cultivation, 
should always yield, and which should 
inspire the continuous education of 
man or woman in after life, — the pas- 
sion for truth, the passion for service, 
and the sense that the satisfaction of 
these two passions will add infinitely to 
the enjoyment and happiness of living. 


After the addresses, Mrs. Agassiz 
conferred the degrees and Miss Irwin 
announced that honors had been 
awarded as follows: Honors in Clas- 
sics, Adelaide Hammond Crowley, 
’03, Frances Margaretta Kendall, ’03 ; 
Highest Honors in English, Caroline 
Strong, ’03 ; Second-Year Honors in 
Classics, Margaret Cranitch Cotter, 
704, Helener Grant Robertson, ’05 ; 
Second-Year Honors in Mathematics, 
Elsie Miriam Paine, ’04. 

Admission examinations were held 
in Albany, N. Y.; Bonn, Germany ; 
Brookline; Chicago; Cincinnati; Exe- 
ter, N. H.; Fall River; Louisville, 
Ky. ; Lynn ; Milton; Osaka, Japan ; 
New York; Philadelphia ; Quincy ; 
South Byfield; Springfield ; Wash- 
ington, Conn. ; Worcester ; Youngs- 
town, O.; and Cambridge. Of the 
final candidates, 108 were admitted, 
46 without conditions and 62 with 
conditions, and 6 were rejected; 11 
other candidates will complete their 
examinations in September. Of 125 
preliminary candidates, 8 were re- 
jected. 

ALUMNAE. 

The annual meeting of the Radcliffe 
College Alumnae Association was held 
in Fay House, June 23. The Presi- 
dent, Mrs. William M. Richardson, 
occupied the chair. The historian of 
the Alumnae Association, Miss Eliza- 
beth Briggs, based part of her report 
on the chart printed in the last An- 
nual Report, and she explained, so far 
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as possible, the significance of the fluc- 
tuations in the demand for the differ- 
ent subjects. 

The President announced that hence- 
forth graduates wishing to attend Com- 
mencement should apply for tickets 
to the Dean of Radcliffe, before June 
1. During the: afternoon the Alum- 
nae voted by Australian ballot to nomi- 
nate Mrs. Benjamin N. Johnson, ’90, 
an Associate for the next three years. 

After the Commencement exercises, 
the alumnae dinner was served at the 
Vendome. The guests of honor were 
Mrs. Agassiz, Dean Briggs, Miss Irwin, 
Mrs. Whitman, and Miss Annie Crosby 
Emery, Dean of the Women’s College 
in Brown University. After the din- 
ner, short addresses were made by 
Mrs. Agassiz, Dean Briggs, and Miss 
Emery. 

The following appointments have 
been made for the coming year: Lucy 
Sprague, ’00, has been appointed Ad- 
viser of Women at Hearst Hall,Univer- 
sity of California ; Grace V. Bedinger, 
’01, is to teach in Mrs. Chapman’s and 
Miss Jones’s School, Chestnut Hill, Pa.; 
Winslow Hutchinson, 01, in the Alle- 
gheny County Academy, Cumberland, 
Md. ; Frances Lee, ’01, in Miss Car- 
roll’s school, Boston; Louise N. Valpey, 
01, is to teach in the Lincoln School, 
Providence, R. I. ; Frances E. Park, 
01, A. M. ’02, is to teach in Syracuse ; 
Charlotte H. Price ’01, has been 
awarded the South End House Fellow- 
ship for 1903-04; Rosalie Y. Abbot,’02, 
A. M. ’03, has received the scholarship 
of the Alliance Frangaise for foreign 
study in the summer of 1903 ; Louise 
Lawrence, 02, A. M.’03, is to teach in 
Abbot Academy, Andover ; Virginia 
E. Percival, ‘02, in Robinson Seminary, 
Exeter, N. H.; Edith D. Richards, ’02, 
in the Mount Ida School, Newton; 
Marian B. Story, 02, A. M. ’03, in the 
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High School, Medford; Margaretta 
Kendall, ’03, in the Bodman School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mary S. Kimmel, 
’03, in the High School, Kenosha, Wis. ; 
Suzanne E. Throop, ’03, in the Court- 
land School, Bridgeport, Conn. ; Bes- 
sie F. Wiswell, 03, in Wilmington, N. 
C.; Laura S. Hapgood, A. M. ’03, in 
Wheaton Seminary, Norton ; Katha- 
rine J. Kenaga, A. M. ’03, in the High 
School, Oak Park, Il. 

Amelia C. Ford, ’00-03, is to teach 
in the High School, Melrose ; Mabel 
L. Robinson, ’00-03, in the University 
School, Cincinnati, O. 

Grace Harriet Macurdy, ’88, re- 
ceived the Ph. D. degree from Colum- 
bia University in June, 1903. 

Marriages : Kathrina W. Sanborn, 
’96, to Charles A. Chamberlain ; Mir- 
iam B. Lane, ’97, to Harry L. Patten ; 
Mabel Vaughan, ’97, to James T. 
Pugh; Maude W. Lincoln, ’98, to 
Arthur W. Kirkpatrick ; Eva H. Mer- 
rill, 98, to Edgar C. Hodsdon ; Elinor 
L. Carter, 99, to John A. Lord; 
Louisa P. Haskell, ’02, to Reginald A. 
Daly. 

Susan L. Jackson, 97-98, to John 
Noble, Jr.; Gertrude E. Morse, ’01-03, 
to James H. Hickey; Clara W. Bur- 
rill, 01-03, to Roscoe C. Bruce. 

Died : Hannah Ware Fisher, ’95-97; 
Mary Lothrop Apollonio, ’94. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 

1875. Nathaniel Stow Hart to Nellie 
M. Spaulding, at Leominster, 
July 21, 1903. 
Laurence Henry Hitch Johnson 
to Leila Miller, at London, Eng., 
June 4, 1903. 


1880. 








1886. 






































1886. 


1888. 


1890. 


1890. 


1890. 


1890. 


1892. 


1892. 


1894. 


1894. 


1895. 


1895. 


Charles Philip Pinckard to'Mary 
Losey Graff, at Chicago, IIl., 
April 25, 1903. 

George Marston Weed to Mrs. 
Lilla Atwater Calhoun, at New- 
ton, July 18, 1903. 

James Alderson Bailey, Jr., 
to Mrs. Helen Gage Dolliver, at 
Boston, Feb. 26, 1903. 
Bertrand Lee Drew to Annie 
Elizabeth Foxcroft, at Cam- 
bridge, June 25, 1903. 

John Dickson Graham to Emma 
Gertrude Higgins, at Boston, 
June 9, 1903. 

James Pendleton Hutchinson to 
Katharine Kelso Johnston Cas- 
satt, at Haverford, Pa., June 8, 
1903. 

Harry Hill Thorndike to Lucy 
Gurnee, at Bar Harbor, Me., 
July 29, 1903. 

Willard Dalrymple Brown to 
Mary Roberts Fenn, at Hart- 
ford, Conn., June 18, 1903. 
Richard Walden Hale to Mary 
Newbold Patterson, at New 
York, N. Y., May 14, 1903. 


.] Jonathan Thayer Lincoln to 


Louise Sears Cobb, at West 
Newton, June 24, 1903. 


2. George Fox Steedman to Carrie 


Robb Howard, at St. Louis, Mo., 
June 27, 1903. 

George Nelson Edwards to 
Annie Tracy Partridge, at Jew- 
ett City, Conn., July 23, 1903. 
William Charles Mackie to 
Christine Marie Warberg, at 
Fyen, Denmark, June 1, 1903. 
Randall Thomas Capen to 
Louise Huntley Barbour at 
Wollaston, May 7, 1903. 


Howland Dudley to Helen Ful- 
ler, at Cambridge, June 8, 
1903. 


. John Hart Lewis to Ethel Ap- 
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pleton Putnam, at Cambridge, 

April 29, 1903. 

Edmund von Mach to Mary W. 

Peirce, at Boston, June 23, 1903. 

1895. Frederic Edmund Sears to Mary 
Ellen Balch, at Portland, Me., 
July 28, 1903. 

[1895.] George Henry Shuman to 
Lillian Beatrice Ehrenreich, at 
New York, N. Y., June 17, 1903. 

1896. Francis Murray Forbes to Mar- 
jorie Cochrane, at Boston, 
June 3, 1903. 

1896. Eliot Norris Jones to Theodora 
Bowditch, at Jamaica Plain, 
June 18, 1903. 

1897. John Noble, Jr., to Susan Lor- 

ing Jackson, at Cambridge, 

June 4, 1903. 

Joseph Hodges Choate, Jr., to 

Cora Lyman Oliver, at Albany, 

N. Y., June 6, 1903. 

1897. Henry Wilder Foote to Eleanor 
Tyson Cope, at Germantown, 
Pa., June 22, 1903. 

1898. Henry Davis Bushnell to Edith 
Taber Johnson, at Washington, 
D. C., June 3, 1903. 

1898. Percival Dove to Alice Loring 
Barker, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
June 6, 1903. 

1898. Francis Paul Garland to Alice 

Robinson McGann, at Somer- 

ville, June 4, 1903. 

David Marvin Goodrich to Ruth 

Williams Pruyn, at Albany, 

N. Y., June 2, 1903. 

[1898.] Ralph Warren Holt to Musa 

Evelyn Anderson, at Putnam, 

Conn., June 9, 1903. 

Perey Waldron Long to Flor- 

ence Eliot Enneking, at Hyde 

Park, June 30, 1903. 

Arthur Orlo Norton to Alice 

Jean Lyon, at Norwich, N. Y., 

July 2, 1903. 

1898. Norton Perkins to Ethel Whit- 
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1897. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 
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1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1900. 


1900. 


1900. 


1900. 


1901. 


1901. 


1902. 


1902. 


1903. 


1903. 


M. D. 


LL.B. 


- 
ney Holbrooke, at Athens, Pa., 
July 11, 1903. 

James McDougal Campbell to 
Leona Pelton, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., June 4, 1903. 

Edward Prentiss Costigan to 
Mabel Gertrude Cory, at Den- 
ver, Colo., June 12, 1903. 
Brainerd Hunt Whitbeck to 
Edith Emily Plummer, at New- 
ton, N. Y., June 2, 1903. 

Philip Putnam Chase to Anna 
Cornelia Wigglesworth, at Mil- 
ton, June 27, 1903. 

Derby Farrington to Lilian 
Williams Bixby, at Saratoga, 
N. Y., May 27, 1903. 

Walter Gustavus Waitt to Edith 
Maude Comstock, at Melrose, 
June 25, 1903. 

Travis Harvard Whitney to 
Rosalie Loew, at New York, 
N. Y., July 2, 1903. 

Claude Thayer Rice to Alice 
Hayes, at Dover, N. H., June 10, 
1903. 

Henry Gilbert Hart, Jr., to 
Grace Bird, at Garden City, 
N. Y., April 14, 1903. 

Frederic Kennard Jones to E. 
Louise Darling, at Woonsocket, 
R. I., June 17, 1902. 

Truman Michelson to Katherine 
Harrison, at Redding, Conn., 
July 18, 1903. 

Charles Fuller Whitney to Ethel 
Putnam Sargent, at Brookline, 
June 10, 1903. 

Frederick Sage Darrow to Mary 
Goodall, at Windsor Beach, 
N. Y., July 16, 1903. 

1894. Alfred Augustus Wheeler 
to Nettie McLean Hill, at New 
Rochelle, N. Y., June 18, 1903. 
1893. Sumner Tingley Packard 
to Maude Emily Norwood, at 
Rockport, Me., June 30, 1903. 
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S. B. 1892. Arthur Tenney Holbrook 
to Bertha Matson Andrews, at 
Lombard, IIl., July 29, 1903. 

S. B. 1894. Irving Niles Tilden to 
Evelyn Florence Robbins, at 
North Carver, June 17, 1903. 

S. B. 1899. George Horace Breed to 
Bessie Plummer Seates, at 
Brighton, April 20, 1903. 

S. B. 1900. Kenneth McGeoch Martin 
to Frances Mary Morse, at Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt., April 22, 1903. 

A. M. 1902. Fred Elmer Pomeroy to 
Harriet May Piper, at Parsons- 
field, Me., Dec. 18, 1902. 

A. M. 1903. Lemuel Ransom Brown 
to Grace E. James, at Wey- 
bridge, Vt., July 8, 1903. 

Ph. D. 1902. Prentiss Cheney Hoyt to 
Hortense Marion Drake, at 
Middlebury, Vt., Dec. 30, 1902. 

[M. S. 1904.] Joseph Asher to Ida J. 
Galbenewitz at East Boston, 
June 18, 1903. 

Arthur Edwin Kennelly to Julia Grice, 
at Boston, July 22, 1903. 


NECROLOGY. 
May 1 To Jvuty 31, 1903. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
PREPARED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 
The College. 
John Scollay, b. 24 May, 1745, 
at Boston; d. at Boston, in Au- 
gust, 1775. 
Charles Gideon Davis, b. 30 
May, 1820, at Plymouth ; d. at 
Plymouth, 2 July, 1903. 
William Cross Williamson, 
LL. B., b. 31 Jan., 1831, at 
Belfast, Me. ; d. at Weston, 13 
June, 1903. 
Thomas Emerson, b. 22 March, 


1764. 


1840. 


1852. 


1856. 














































1856. 


1859. 


1863. 


1866. 


1866. 


1869. 


1871. 


1876. 


1882. 


1883. 


1895. 


1834, at Woburn; d. at New- 
tonville, 1 May, 1903. 

Edward Leach Giddings, b. 4 
July, 1835, at Beverly ; d. at 
Beverly, 28 July, 1903. 

James Harris Ellison, b.- 23 
Dec., 1838, at Boston; d. at 
Waltham, 19 June, 1903. 
George Shattuck Morison, LL. 
B., b. 19 Dee., 1842, at New 
Bedford ; d. at New York, N. 
Y., 1 July, 1903. 

Otis Liscome Leonard, b. 13 
Oct., 1842, at Marshfield ; d. at 
Marienburg, Germany, 11 May, 
1903. 

Frank Wright, b. 12 Nov., 
1844, at Auburn, N. Y.; d. at 
St. Louis, Mo., 16 June, 1903. 
Josiah Calef Bartlett, b.3 May, 
1846, at South Berwick, Me.; 
d. at Chicago, Ill, 1 June, 
1903. 

Francis Newhall Lincoln, b. 16 
May, 1850, at Lancaster ; d. at 
Belmont, 30 July, 1903. 
William Branford Shubrick 
Clymer, b. 19 March, 1855, at 
Washington, D. C.; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 9 May, 1903. 

Frank Leonard Creesy, b. 15 
Dec., 1860, at Lawrence ; d. at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., 1 May, 
1903. 

David Nevins Baxter, b. 25 
Sept., 1860, at Burlington, 
Iowa; d. at Rutland, Vt., 5 
May, 1903. 

Edward Livingston Adams, b. 
17 Nov., 1873, at Boston ; d. at 
Auburndale, 3 May, 1903. 


5. James Wadsworth Cooke, b. 25 


Feb., 1874, at Catskill, N. Y. ; 
d. at Plainfield, N. J., 19 May, 
1903. 


. William Augustus Garst, b. 13 


Sept., 1873, at Westerville, 
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1898. 


1898. 


1826. 
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1860. 


1864. 


1866. 


1866. 


1871. 
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Ohio ; d. at Columbus, Ohio, 19 
April, 1903. 

Edward Bartlet Lambert, b. 20 
Sept., 1872, at West Newton ; 
d. at Cambridge, 12 July, 1903. 
Lucius Page Lane, A. M., b. 7 
Jan., 1872, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 29 May, 1903. 

Milton Bettmann, b. 13 Dec., 
1875, at Cincinnati, Ohio ; d. at 
Paris, France, 29 May, 1902. 
Horace Cushing Ffoulke, b. 6 
July, 1876, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. at Silver City, N. M., 2 May, 
1903. 

Maleolm Scollay Greenough, 
LL. B., b. 31 July, 1876, at 
Boston ; d. at Cleveland, Ohio, 
17 May, 1903. 

Herman Foster Robinson, b. 31 
March, 1878, at New York, N. 
Y.; d. at Montauk Point, N. Y., 
21 June, 1903. 


Medical School. 
Samuel Shaw, b. 3 July, 1803, 
at Carver; d. at Palmer, 23 
May, 1891. 
Thomas Sylvester Fellows, b. 4 
Sept., 1828, at Gilmanton, N. 
H.; d. at Floral City, Fla., 1 
July, 1902. 
Leander Rupert Morse, b. 19 
Nov., 1833, at Bridgetown, N. 
S.; d. at Lawrencetown, N.S., 
13 May, 1903. 
Josiah Stickney Lombard, b. 24 
March, 1842, at Boston; d. at 
London, Eng., 18 May, 1903. 
Frederic William Payne, b. 1 
Jan., 1845, at Bath, Me.; d. at 
Chestnut Hill, 17 July, 1903. 
Oliver Chase Wiggin, b. 3 May, 
1839, at Meredith, N. H.; d. at 
St. Augustine, Fla., 3 Feb., 
1903. 
Hubbard Augustus Foster, b. 22 
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1882. 


1888. 


1881. 


1894. 


1853. 


1853. 


1860. 


1872. 


1893. 


1858. 


1902. 


Nov., 1847, at Adrian, Ohio; d. 
at Buffalo, N. Y., 16 June, 
1903. 

William Dennison Holmes, b. 
17 July, 1860, at Boston; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 21 May, 
1903. 

Frederick Augustus Wilmarth, 
b. 30 June, 1861, at Hopedale; 
d. at Helena, Oklahoma, 29 
May, 1902. 


Dental School. 

Otis Franklin Smith, b. 22 April, 
1858, at Boston; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 13 June, 1903. 

Eugene Everett Arnold, b. 9 
May, 1868, at Pawtucket, R. I.; 
d. at Pawtucket, R. I., 8 Nov., 
1901. 


Law School. 
Calvin Fletcher Burnes, b. 18 
Feb., 1830, in Morgan Co., Ind.; 
d. near St. Joseph, Mo., 29 
July, 1896. 
Asa French, b. 21 Oct., 1829, at 
Braintree; d. at Braintree, 23 
June, 1903. 
Edwin Augustine Davis, b. 14 
July, 1830, at Northborough; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 2 June, 
1903. 
Winfield Scott Choate, b. 15 
April, 1850, at Whitefield, Me.; 
d. at Augusta, Me., 27 June, 
1903. 
Charles Francis Appleton Smith, 
b. 18 July, 1866, at Medford; 
d. at Waltham, 4 July, 1903. 


Scientific School. 
David Smith, b. 13 Dec., 1834, 
at Forfarshire, Scotland; d. at 
Washington, D. C., 27 May, 
1903. 
Frank Ortelle Johnson, b. 31 
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Oct., 1876, at North Berwick, 
Me.; d. at Schenectady, N. Y., 
15 Feb., 1903. 


Divinity School. 
1845. Francis Parker Appleton, b. 2 
Aug., 1822, at Boston; d. at 
Cohasset, 14 June, 1903. 
George Dexter, b. 25 Oct., 1834, 
at Charlton; d. at Dorchester, 
28 May, 1903. 


1864. 


Temporary Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor of 
the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send 
it to James Atkins Noyes, Harvard College Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass. 

[1885.] Francis Warren Hastings, b. 
at Roxbury; d. at Bermuda, 12 
May, 1903. 

[1904.] William Arthur Pennell, b. 19 
Feb., 1881, at Cambridge; d. at 
Cambridge, 7 June, 1903. 

[D. M. D. 1903.] Rudolphus Henry 
Robinson, b. 23 Aug., 1876, at 
Charlestown; d. at Boston, 29 
April, 1903. 

[L. S. 1848.] Campbell White Pink- 
ney, died 28 June, 1903. 

[L. S. 1849.] James Cochran Abbott, 
b. 3 June, 1823, at Andover; d. 
at Lowell, 9 July, 1903. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


For several years past the Harvard 
class fifty years out of College has 
entertained its elders on Commence- 
ment Day. The plan seems to be a 
new one, and if it be a revival of an 
earlier custom it must have been one 
long in abeyance. It is not quite es- 
tablished yet, but rather in the experi- 
mental stage. It has features which 
commend it, and it is also open to 
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abuses. No janitor, no mere attend- 
ant, can know who is and who is not 
entitled to be received, and any parley- 
ing on this point at the door would be 
simply intolerable. 7°53 entertained 
this year, and apparently with accept- 
ance. The weather was unpropitious, 
but 21 persons presented themselves. 
The Class Secretary, as a very proper 
precaution, had asked in his public 
announcement that guests present their 
ecards and name their classes. Here 
we have a complete record of attend- 
ance. It has been suggested that a 
record book be opened next year, show- 
ing the names of the elder graduates 
presenting themselves each succeeding 
year, and that each class secretary, 
after having filled his page, hand it 
down to the secretary of the next year, 
and thus make it a transmittendum. 
After a series of years this book would 
possess a lively interest. — The names 
of the graduates of classes earlier than 
that of 1853 present at the luncheon 
given by the latter on Commencement 
Day, 1903, follow: 1840, The Rev. 
H. F. Bond, John Capen. 1841, J. S. 
Keyes. 1842, Dr. A. D. Blanchard, 
W. T. Davis. 1844, S. S. Greeley. 
1845, C. M. S. Churchill. 1846, T. 
R. Rodman, the Rev. W. L. Ropes, 
J. B. F. Osgood. 1847, The Rev. J. 
M. Marsters, Dr. A. P. Chamberlaine, 
the Rev. Francis Tiffany. 1849, G. B. 
Upton. 1850, F. D. Williams, H. W. 
Suter, John Noble, G. F. Richardson, 
J. H. Robinson, Edward Frost. 1851, 
G. D. Noyes. Total, 21. Other vet- 
erans attended Commencement, but 
did not register. The oldest graduate 
in the procession was Francis Boott, 
ol 

Prof. E. C. Pickering, s 65, of the 
Harvard Observatory has arranged to 
issue a photographic map of the entire 
sky. It consists of 55 glass negatives, 
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each 8 by 10 inches, which will be sup- 
plied for $15, or $3 for selected sets of 
10 plates. This is less than the actual 
cost, the balance being paid from the 
Advancement of Astronomical Science 
Fund of the Harvard Observatory. 
The privilege of increasing the price 
later is reserved. If the demand jus- 
tifies it, copies of the second set of 
plates, whose centres are near the 
corners of these, will be issued later. 

At the unveiling of a monument to 
William Ellery Channing, 1798, on 
the Public Garden, Boston, on June 1, 
Pres. Eliot gave the principal address, 
and the Rev. P. R. Frothingham, ’86, 
now minister of Channing’s church, 
gave an historical address. 

A committee of undergraduates is 
raising $1000 to fit out the common 
room of the Manila Club. Princeton, 
Yale, and other colleges have agreed 
to furnish other rooms. 

Prof. G. A. Bartlett, h ’92, associate 
professor of German, has resigned. He 
has been Regent since 1891. 

In honor of the Centenary of R. W. 
Emerson, ’21, a summer school was 





held, with alternating lectures in Bos- 
ton and Concord, from July 13 to 31. 
The following Harvard men took part: 
C. F. Dole, 68, ‘Emerson the Puri- 
tan ;” Prof. Kuno Francke, “ Emer- 
son’s Debt to Germany and Germany’s 
Debt to Emerson ;” Dr. E. W. Em- 
erson, 66, “The Religion of Emer- 
son;” Rev. J. W. Chadwick, ¢ ’64, 
“The Simpler Emerson ;” Moorfield 
Storey, 66, “Emerson and the Civil 
War ;” Rev. S. M. Crothers, h ’99, 
“The Poetry of Emerson ;” F. B. 
Sanborn, ’55, “ Emerson and the Con- 
cord School of Philosophy;” Rev. 
S. A. Eliot, ’84, “Emerson and Har- 
vard ;’’ W. R. Thayer, ’81, “ Emer- 
son’s Gospel of Individualism ;” F. E. 
Abbot, ’59, “‘ Emerson the Anti-Im- 
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perialist or Prophet of the Natural 
Rights of Man ;” W. M. Salter, t ’75, 
“ Emerson’s Aims and Method in So- 
cial Reform ;” Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, 
“ Emerson’s Gospel for his Own Time 
and for Ours.” 

R. D. Brown, ’90, and P. H. Clark, 
96, were on the Gentlemen of Phila- 
delphia Cricket Team which played in 
England this summer. 

Harvard is to have a Marine Biolo- 
gical Station at Bermuda. 

On June 20, at the Seattle Country 
Club, a nine of Harvard men beat a 
Yale nine by 34 runs to 33. 

The Mass. legislature has authorized 
the erection of a dam in the Charles 
River soas to keep the Back Bay Basin 
at a fixed level. Pres. H. S. Pritch- 
ett, 2 ’01, J. B. Holden, / ’71, and 
H. D. Yerxa are commissioners to 
direct the work. 

The Agassiz Museum is to have an 
aquarium. 

The Harvard Club of Washington, 
D. C., entertained Prof. Kuno Francke 
on April 22. 

The distribution of Commencement 
Dinner tickets this year was satisfac- 
torily arranged by having two windows 
for the sale instead of ove as hereto- 
fore, and members of classes previous 
to 1854 and the class of 1878 were 
guaranteed the privilege of buying a 
ticket for the Dinner. In future this 
guarantee will be given to members of 
classes graduated 50 years and more, 
and to the class having its 25th anni- 
versary. 

Professional Coaching. Harvard is 
the only rowing university in America 
to-day whose ’varsity crews are coached 
and rigged by amateurs, and that Har- 
vard has won only three times within 
eighteen years does not so much em- 
phasize the inferiority of Harvard’s 
amateurs as the superiority of Yale’s 
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consistent policy. It is to be remem- 
bered that Yale has been coached en- 
tirely by amateurs up to within three 
years; and during these last three 
years Harvard’s time has averaged 
faster and the finish closer than in any 
previous six races that were lost ; in 
other werds, Harvard under amateurs 
has come closer to Yale under profes- 
sionals than she did to Yale under 
amateurs. That is worth remember- 
ing now, at a time when I note some 
Harvard men are talking professional 
coach. Ishould deeply regret the day 
Harvard followed Yale’s lead and 
turned her rowing over to profes- 
sionals. Let those who value mere 
winning above all else have their pro- 
fessionals, but you, Harvard, show the 
world that at least one American uni- 
versity recognizes sport for sport’s 
sake, and, even in defeat, cherishes it 
as such above sport for the mere sake 
of beating a rival. Harvard under the 
conditions can well afford to lose. 
Among the universities of the world 
she is the American leader ; among 
friends of amateur sport she is their 
chief and most unselfish and cheering 
support. I believe the professional 
coach to be the most serious menace of 
college sport to-day ; except as trainer 
pure and simple I wish he could be 
banished from every campus in 
America. This I say with delibera- 
tion, and of course with no reference 
to any of those now employed. Sport 
is fast ceasing to be sport in America, 
because of the craze for winning which 
dominates. — Caspar Whitney, in 
August Outing. 

The ’79 Stadium. Work was be- 
gun on the stadium immediately after 
Class Day, and is being pressed day 
and night. It will be used for the 
Yale football game in the fall, and it 
is the hope of the architects that the 
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entire structure may be finished at 
that time. The whole building — 
walls, columns, staircases, seats — will 
be of artificial stone, though the seats 
will be sheathed with wood. Under 
the seats and just inside the outer 
walls will be a cinder running track. 
Behind the topmost row of seats, and 
within a row of ornamental columns, 
will be a promenade. Colored awn- 
ings can be provided to cover the 
seats when necessary. It is being 
suggested in many quarters that the 
stadium might be used to advantage 
for some of the Class Day and Com- 
mencement Exercises. 

The Providence branch of the Har- 
vard Rooters’ Association held its 
second annual meeting at the Univer- 
sity Club in Providence, Wednesday, 
June 3. After luncheon, nearly 30 
loyal graduates, with 6 prospective 
members of classes 07 to 12, were 
driven in a drag, decorated with Har- 
vard banners and crimson streamers, 
to the ball field, where they did what 
they could to win the Harvard-Brown 
baseball game. 

The trustees of the Middlesex School, 
Concord, of which Frederick Winsor, 
’93, is principal, are C. J. Paine, 53, 
N. P. Hallowell, 61, L. B. R. Briggs, 
"75, Robert Winsor, ’80, and W. C. 
Forbes, ’92. 

Profs. J. W. White, Edward Chan- 
ning, E. H. Strobel, and J. I. Westen- 
gard have leave of absence this year. 

Harvard will have an exhibit at the 
St. Louis Exposition. 

A 25-inch reflecting telescope for 
use in Cambridge, and later at Are- 
quipa, is now constructing, and will be 
ready this autumn. 

Gore Hall was broken into during 
the night of June 12, and a marble 
bust of Washington was carried off. 
The thieves who stole some $1200 
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worth of articles from the Codperative 
Store last May proved to be two de- 
generate students, whose case has not 
yet been decided by the court. 

By the opening of the Union on 
Class Day to members and their friends 
thousands of persons were benefited. 

Beware the Swindler. John Noble, 
Secretary of ’50, writes: “ A new in- 
dustry was developed this year, some- 
what at the expense of the Class and 
of at least one other. Availing him- 
self of the details of some class report, 
and trusting to the class spirit of the 
elder day and that peculiar feeling 
which Dr. Holmes assigns to Com- 
mencement time, an attractive young 
man victimized sundry members of 
the Class in Boston and New York by 
appearing as a near relative of some 
distant classmate,— suddenly stranded 
away from home and among stran- 
gers, — the assumed character varying 
with the person and place of attack. 
Even to the hardened experience of 
fifty years such an appeal was well- 
nigh irresistible. A stroke of genius 
in the conception and especially in the 
execution of the scheme redeemed it 
from the common run of swindles. 
The incident, though perhaps unique, 
may possibly be of service to other 
classes.” 

Harvard and the N. E. A. Conven- 
tion. Harvard naturally took a com- 
manding part in the convention of the 
National Educational Association, 
which met in Boston early in July. 
Pres. Eliot was president of the asso- 
ciation and delivered an address on 
“A New Definition of the Cultivated 
Man” (printed in the August World’s 
Work). Harvard men were active on 
the committees and contributed liber- 
ally to the funds. Many members of 
the N. E. A. were lodged in Cam- 
bridge. There were receptions by 
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ladies of the Faculty at the Union and 
at Brooks House. A corps of guides to 
the University were on duty daily. 
Prof. N. S. Shaler gave in Sanders 
Theatre an illustrated lecture on the 
University, describing its organization, 
equipment, history, and surroundings. 
Special invitations were issued to the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, the 
Botanical Museum, the Botanic Gar- 
den, the Mineralogical Museum, the 
Geological Museum, the Peabody 
Museum, the Semitic Museum, the 
Fogg Art Museum, the Germanic 
Museum, the Astronomical Observa- 
tory, the Arnold Arboretum, and many 
other points of interest about the Uni- 
versity. Arrangements were made for 
instructors in the various departments 
to meet the visitors and furnish infor- 
mation about the methods and re- 
sources of Harvard University in their 
respective branches. Those interested 
in anthropology were received at the 
Peabody Museum by several assist- 
ants and students who acted for Prof. 
Putnam, unavoidably absent.  F. 
De W. Washburn had charge at Nel- 
son Robinson Jr. Hall. Prof. W. G. 
Farlow and assistants weleomed teach- 
ers of botany at the Botanical Museum 
and the Gray Herbarium, and Prof. 
G. H. Parker met teachers of zoology 
at the Zoédlogical Museum. Similar 
guidance and information were given 
in chemistry ; in the department of 
elassies by Dr. E. K. Rand, Prof. 
Charles P. Parker, and Prof. M. H. 
Morgan ; in English composition by 
C. T. Copeland ; in French by Prof. 
F.C. DeSumichrast, and by several in- 
structors in geology, physiography, and 
meteorology. In these branches there 
were excursions to various points, con- 
ducted for the benefit of N. E. A. 
members. Information was also fur- 
nished as to library administration and 
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other features of the University’s 
work. 


THE LENGTH OF THE COL- 
LEGE COURSE.! 

The period devoted to professional 
education has been more than doubled 
within the last forty years in the United 
States, except in the divinity schools. 
Inasmuch as it is the interest of so- 
ciety and the interest of the individual 
that young men should be enabled to 
enter well trained on the practice of a 
profession by the time they are twenty- 
five years old, it follows that the period 
of training preliminary or preparatory 
to professional training should come 
to its end by the time the young men 
are twenty-one years old. 

If we ask, next, at what age a boy 
who has had good opportunities may 
best leave his secondary school — 
whether a high school in a city, ora 
country academy, or an endowed or 
private school for the sons of well-to- 
do parents —the most reasonable an- 
swer is at the age of eighteen. At 
that age the average boy is ready for 
the liberty of a college or technical 
school, and will develop more rapidly 
in freedom than under the constant 
supervision of parents or schoolmas- 
ters. Seventeen is, for the average 
boy, rather young for college freedom, 
though safe for steady boys of excep- 
tional maturity. Between the second- 
ary school and the professional school, 
then, there can be, as a rule, only three 
years for the college. 

The principle on which the Harvard 
Faculty has acted is this: They pro- 
pose, in reducing the time required 
for the A. B. degree to three years, to 
make no reduction whatever in the 
amount of work required for the A. B. 


1 Abstract of an address before the N. E. A. 
Convention in Boston, July, 1903. 
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degree. In other words, they propose 
that the degree of A. B. taken in three 
years shall represent the same amount 
of attainment, or power acquired, which 
the A. B. taken in four years has here- 
tofore represented. This demand can 
be readily met by the student, because 
the long summer vacations can be util- 
ized, and the ordinary pace or rate of 
work of the student in the four years’ 
course can be considerably accelerated 
by the ambitious man who proposes to 
take his degree in three years. Pur- 
suing this general policy that the re- 
quirements for the A. B. are not to be 
diminished, the Harvard Faculty fixes 
the minimum residence for the Har- 
vard A. B.at three years. They do not 
believe that the residence can be re- 
duced to two years without diminish- 
ing the amount of work required for 
the degree. 

While this change was going on in 
Harvard College, the University took 
the important step of requiring the 
A. B. for admission to its three oldest 
professional schools, firstin the Divinity 
School, then in the Law School, and 
lastly in the Medical School. It had al- 
ready established the Graduate School 
in Arts and Sciences, for admission to 
which a preliminary degree was, of 
course, required. It is unnecessary to 
point out that this action gives the 
strongest possible support to the A. B. 
If taken by the universities of the 
country at large, it would settle at 
once in the affirmative the question of 
the continued existence of the Ameri- 
can college. 

Finally, if a degree in arts or sci- 
ence is to be required for admission to 
university professional schools, the 
road to such a degree should be as 
smooth and broad as possible. No ex- 
clusive prescriptions should obstruct it, 
and the various needs of the individual 
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pupil should be carefully provided for 


in both school and college. 
Charles W. Eliot, ’53. 


HARVARD AND THE INDI- 


VIDUAL.! 


Much of the strength of Harvard 
lies in her variety of interests. Side 
by side with the boys whose passion is 
football are the men whose passion is 
mathematics or philosophy, who care 
nothing for intercollegiate politics and 
less than nothing for intercollegiate 
athletics ; and such is the freedom of 
Harvard that these men are suffered 
to follow their own bent, and are not 
forced into a life with which they have 
no sympathy. To one who has lived 
in Harvard College it is the college of 
all colleges for the recognition of indi- 
vidual needs and individual rights ; of 
the inevitable and delightful variety 
in talent and temperament, and even 
in enthusiasm. When all the people 
in one place are interested in one 
it may be inspiration, and it may 
be provineiality. When everybody in 
a university shouts at every ball game, 
athletics prosper, but culture pines. 
Where Greek and the chapel are elec- 
tive, baseball should not be prescribed; 
and where baseball is not prescribed, 
there are sure to be individuals who 
cannot always occupy either the dia- 
mond or the bleachers. 

“We grant,” it may be said, ‘ that 
Harvard allows and encourages a man 
to lead an independent intellectual 
life, to get all the Greek he wants and 
all the chemistry he wants —and no 
more ; but what of human fellowship, 
the real and great and permanent 
blessing of college life?” The an- 
swer of any one who knows the college 


thing 


5.) 


1 From an article in the Boston Transcript, 
June 24, 1903, 
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is this. Ifa man is interested in any- 
thing outside of himself, he will get 
human fellowship in Cambridge ; if 
he is not, he will not get it anywhere. 
The best friendships, as divers wise 
men have told us, are based on common 
interest in work. Editors of a college 
paper, debaters in a college team, 
students working side by side in a 
laboratory, — or even in athletics, now 
that athletics have ceased to be play, 
— these men, and not the fellow poker- 
players, are laying the foundation of 
permanent friendship. Harvard Col- 
lege contains hundreds of groups of 
men who come together for work which 
they do for the love of it ; and in some 
one of these an earnest man is sure to 
find or make his friends. Is it better 
to know everybody in a class of fifty, 
or fifty in a class of five hundred ? 
Which offers the more reasonable and 
promising basis for the friendship of 
a life? Is there not, after all, some 
danger when even affinities are, as it 
were, prescribed and _ provincial — 
some danger in that extempore inti- 
macy, that almost instantaneous swear- 
ing of eternal friendship, which a 
small community demands ? 

“But what of the relation between 
student and instructor?” Ina small 
college the Faculty know, or think 
they know, every student. Between 
the large college and the small there 
is a real difference in the relation of 
the instructors as a whole toward the 
students as individuals, and in the re- 
lation of the students as a whole to- 
ward the instructors as individuals. In 
Harvard University are over three hun- 
dred professors, instructors, and as- 
sistants under the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences alone, of whom more than a 
third are members of that Faculty 
appointed either for a term of years 
or without limit of time. No teacher 
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knows by sight every other teacher ; 
still less does any teacher know every 
student. Yet many teachers know 
more students than they would or 
could know in a small college ; and 
every student is known by several 
teachers besides his Freshman “ ad- 
viser.”’ Even the large lecture courses 
are so combined with laboratory work 
or conferences or excursions that the 
students in them are brought into con- 
tact with the younger teachers, if not 
with the older ones. There is, I be- 
lieve, no college in which the relation 
between instructor and pupil is more 
delightful. The maturer students are 
frequently consulted in matters of 
general importance, and frequently 
called upon to help other students who 
need the strength that comes from 
strong friends. Many instructors in- 
vite students to their houses, or keep 
certain hours clear, as the university 
preachers do, for any and all students. 
Every Christmas Eve Professor Nor- 
ton opens his fine old house at Shady 
Hill to all members of the University 
who are away from home. Some 
young men, it is said, stay away from 
home a day longer to meet Professor 
Norton thus; and their host would 
forgive them if he could know the 
charm of an evening with him. 

The homesick Freshman from a dis- 
tant State finds at Cambridge a better 
welcome than he expects, though no 
kindness can at once and forever anni- 
hilate homesickness. Some years ago 
a well known professor, walking 
through the College Yard at the begin- 
ning of the autumn term, met a young 
man whose aspect prompted him to 
say: “ Are you looking for anybody? ” 
The young man answered: “I don’t 
know anybody this side of the Rocky 
Mountains.” Of what immediately 
followed I know nothing, but can guess 
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much. Of one thing Iam sure, — the 
young man is to-day a loyal graduate 
of Harvard College. Nowadays the 
newly arrived student finds waiting 
for him, even before he meets his “ ad- 
viser,” a committee of instructors and 
undergraduates whose business and 
whose pleasure it is to help him adjust 
himself to his new surroundings. Nor 
has he been long in the University be- 
fore he is invited to the room of a 
Junior or Senior, to meet there a few 
members of his own class, as well as 
members of other classes. There he 
and his classmates are entertained by 
the older men, who often give them 
serious and sensible advice; and there 
they are made to feel that they are 
“taken into the team.” ‘ Enter- 
tained,’’ I said, not hazed, as of old; 
and though the decline and fall of 
hazing may cut off Freshmen from 
the instantaneous friendships of co- 
operative self-defense, few will regard 
it as a mark of degeneration. To at 
least one of these entertainments every 
Freshman is invited, for the large com- 
mittee of Seniors and Juniors in charge 
assign each Freshman to some one man. 
Freshmen are invited, also, by their 
class president to social evening meet- 
ings, for which purpose, since scarcely 
any room can hold them all, the class 
is sometimes divided into squads of 
fifty or sixty. Again, in the new Har- 
vard Union, which, like so much else, 
the University owes to Mr. Henry L. 
Higginson, the newcomer finds count- 
less opportunities of scraping ac- 
quaintance with his fellows. 

Probably the sick student is better 
and more promptly cared for at Har- 
vard than at any other university in 
the world. Here, as elsewhere, a taci- 
turn and courageous person may bear 
much pain and disease without reveal- 
ing his bodily state to a physician; 
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but nowhere is such conduct less ne- 
cessary and less excusable. Every 
student not well enough to attend 
college exercises need only send word 
to the medical visitor, who will come 
at once to his room and tell him what 
todo. If the case is simple he gives 
advice and, if need be, a prescription; 
if it requires prolonged medical at- 
tendance, he sends for any physician 
that the student may name. He him- 
self keeps fixed office hours in the Col- 
lege Yard for consultation with such 
students as need him; nor does he re- 
ceive pay for any part of his work as 
medical visitor beyond his salary from 
the University. The promptness and 
devotion of this officer reduce to a 
minimum the danger of contagion from 
epidemics. For the care of the sick, 
the Stillman Infirmary has already a 
nearly perfect equipment; and the new 
ward for contagious diseases will make 
the Infirmary complete. 

As to moral aid for the individual 
students, no one who is not inside of 
Harvard life can begin to know how 
many young fellows are aiding the 
weaker brethren to lead clean, sober, 
and honest lives; how much responsi- 
bility of all sorts the best students will 
take, not merely for their personal 
friends but for anybody that they can 
help. Some years ago a young man 
of strange and forbidding character 
was seen running round and round on 
a Cambridge sidewalk, imagining that 
he was Adam flying from temptation; 
and though obviously insane he was 
put into the station-house. The case 
was made known to a student from 
the same State, — who as a child had 
attended the same He had 
never known the sick man well, and 
had never known good of him; yet he 
got his release from the station-house, 
promising to be responsible for him 


school. 
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through the night. With the aid of a 
fellow student he took into his own 
rooms the insane man, and gave him 
the bedroom. He himself with his 
friend sat up all night in the adjoining 
study. Into this study the madman 
would issue from time to time, making 
night hideous to the two watchers ; 
but they did not lose patience. In the 
morning the student in charge secured 
a physician, assumed the responsibility 
of a guardian, drove with the sick man 
to the nearest asylum, advanced money 
(of which he was notoriously short) 
for necessary expenses, and then, ex- 
hausted, hastened to New York to 
meet his fellow-members of the Hasty 
Pudding Club (who had started, I be- 
lieve, the night before), and appeared 
as a smiling star in the performance 
for which he had been so strangely 
prepared. No casual observer would 
have dreamed that in this apparently 
thoughtless person were the quick 
courage and devotion which made in- 
evitable the acceptance of a revolting 
service for a youth who was almost an 
outeast. 

The University is a little world 
with all the varied enthusiasms of 
athletic, intellectual, social, and moral 
life; and in spite of the temptation 
here, as in other worlds, little or big, 
for men to break up into small and 
exclusive groups, the number of stu- 
dents who have with their fellows an 
acquaintance wide and varied is ex- 
ceedingly large. Our wiser students 
recognize the truth of the late Lord 
Dundreary’s famous proverb, “ Birds 
of a feather gather no moss,” and act 
accordingly. Moreover, there are few 
communities, if any, in which a man 
may stand more firmly on what he 
himself is and does, trusting to be 
judged thereby. I doubt whether any 
student within my memory was ever 
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more warmly admired and loved than 
Marshall Newell, a farmer boy. He 
was, it is true, an athlete, “an athlete 
sturdy, alert, and brave.” Athletics 
made him widely known; what made 
him widely loved was not athletics, 
but the strong, healthy, simple, and 
fearless heart, which revealed itself in 
his athletics as in everything else 
about him; and when he died one of 
the social leaders of his college days 
said sincerely that it was worth while 
to spend four years in Harvard Col- 
lege merely to have known such a man 
SSINGs 4050.45 

If a youth makes no friends in Cam- 
bridge, it is stupendously his own 
fault. Ido not say that it is impos- 
sible for a Harvard student to go off 
by himself, dig a hole, lie down in it, 
and stay there —as he might not be 
able to do at a small college; I do say 
that those who affirm Harvard to be 
undemocratic or to value men for their 
money are either misinformed or de- 
famatory. I could name plenty of 
men whom heaps of money did not 
save from social failure in Harvard 
College ; and even more whom narrow 
means and want of family connection 
did not cut off from almost universal 
popularity. Students at Harvard, like 
students elsewhere, — like all men, 
young or old, — may misjudge their 
fellows, and, misjudging them, may 
use them cruelly. Yet even in such 
cases most of the blame belongs usu- 
ally to the misjudged man. The stu- 
dent who bears himself well and does 
something for his class or his college 
is sure eventually to succeed. In the 
Freshman year a few prizes may be 
given to attractive loafers ; but in the 
long run the Harvard public insists on 
some form of achievement. No indi- 
vidual who does anything worth doing, 
and does it with all his might, need 
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be lost in the crowd at Harvard ; and, 
taken for all in all, Harvard is the 
best place I know for the individual 
youth. L. B. R. Briggs, ’75. 


VARIA. 


“A COMMENCEMENT DREAM.” 
Read at the ®. B. K. dinner. 


Dazed with Commencement’s flashing 
show, 
Diplomas, gowns, degrees, 
I sank unconscious on the sward 
Shaded by Harvard’s trees. 


I slept; but all confused at first 
Rushed back the pageantry ; 
Till shaped itself a clearer dream 

Upon my slumbering eye. 


I saw a mighty ship of war 
Go thundering o’er the main; 
Towers, armor, ram, deep-throated 
guns, 
And engines on the strain. 


Around a thousand gallant craft 
Beneath its convoy rode; 
Where screw, or sail, or bounding 
oars 
Propelled each precious load. 


Close in her wake a trim corvette, 
Well rigged, well steered, well 
armed, 
Convoyed a fleet of slighter build, 
Whose lines my vision charmed. 


So gay, so graceful, so alert, 
So light they pressed the wave, 
I blessed the freight of such a fleet, 
So beautiful, so brave. 


And as I viewed that trim corvette, 
Defender, escort, guide, 

Now one, now multiple she seemed 

Upon the waves to ride. 


Varia. 
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My eyeballs swam, with pleasing 
doubt: — 
“ Speak, Neptune, I implore! 
What fleets, what guiding craft are 
these ? 
And is that one, or more ?” 


“That foremost fleet hath Harvard 
sent 
To plough Life’s stormy sea; 
That thundering, ramming man-of- 
war — 
Her President is he. 


“That gay armada Radcliffe sends 
On high adventure bound; 

That trim corvette her eager choice 
As guard and guide hath crowned.” 


“But through the waves now multi- 
plied 

Methinks her way she digs! ” 
“Yes! Dean and President in one, 

That twofold craft is Brig(g)s !” 

William Everett, ’59. 

4] Pres. Kirkland and the LL. D. De- 
gree. — Albert Matthews, ’82, writes: 
“ Apropos of Dr. F. 8. Thomas’s article 
in the June Magazine on “The LL. D. 
Degree,” perhaps the following extract 
from the Boston Transcript of March 1, 
1860, will not be without interest : 
‘President Kirkland’s Three Rules. 
During his administration at Cam- 
bridge, one who was very grateful for 
the honorary title of D. D. expressed 
his thanks for the honor, and inquired 
what were the rules or principles by 
which they were conferred. Dr. Kirk- 
land replied, “ We have three rules: We 
confer the degree sometimes on those 
who merit it, but we rarely have an op- 
portunity ; the more numerous class 
come under the second rule — those 
who want it ; but it is most frequently 
conferred under our third rule—to 


those who need it.”’’”’ 
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§| Harvard Lotteries. It is interesting 
to those who enjoy the scenes in and 
about Harvard College to read in the 
Boston papers of the latter part of the 
18th century the lottery notices, from 
the proceeds of which some of the 
older buildings were erected at the 
In the Federal Orrery, pub- 
lished in Boston, April 4, 1795, was 
printed the following : — 


College. 


NOTICE — Those persons who have received 
tickets for sale in the second class of Harvard Col- 
lege Lottery are requested to return such as may 
be on hand by 1 o’clock, Thursday, the 9th of 
April next, as the lottery is positively to com- 
mence drawing precisely at 5 o’clock in the af- 
ternoon of said day. 

B. Austin, Jr., 
G. R. Minot, 
5. Cooper, 


H. Warren, 

J. Kneeland, 
Managers. 

Another advertisement reads : — 


HARVARD COLLEGE LOTTERY, CLASS 
SECOND — Fifteen thousand tickets, at $5 each, 


are $75,000, to be paid in the following prizes, sub- 
ject to a deduction of 124 per cent. for the pur- 
poses of the lottery. [Then follows a list of 3037 
prizes, the highest being $10,000, and the amounts 
ranging down to $7, there being 4000 prizes out of 
the total 5037 at that figure.] 


The advertisement concluded: “The 
above class will positively commence 
drawing in the Representatives’ Cham- 
ber in Boston on Thursday, the 9th of 
April next.” 

4] Dom Pedro at Harvard. “ Thirty 
years ago I spent a long day in show- 
ing Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, 
some of the interesting things in the 
laboratories and collections of Harvard 
University. He was the most assidu- 
visitor that I ever conducted 
through the University buildings, in- 
telligently interested in a great variety 
of objects and ideas. Late in the 
afternoon he suddenly said, with a 
fresh eagerness : ‘ Now I will visit the 
tomb of Channing.’ We drove to Mt. 
Auburn and found the monument 
erected by the Federal Street Church. 
The Emperor copied, with his own 


ous 


Varia. 
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hand, George Ticknor’s worthy in- 
scriptions on the stone, and made me 
verify his copies. Then, with his great 
weight and height, he leaped into the 
air and snatched a leaf from the ma- 
ple which overhung the tomb. ‘I am 
going to put that leaf,’ he said, ‘into 
my best edition of Channing. I have 
read all his published works — some 
of them many times over. He was a 
very great man.’ The Emperor of Bra- 
zil was a Roman Catholic.” — Pres. 
Eliot, address at the dedication of 
Channing’s statue. 

{| Confiscated Signs. Among the 
signs confiscated last spring were the 
following: 

“Persons Wishing to Visit This 
School Are Requested to Communi- 
cate with the Head Master by Let- 
ter,” “This Way to the Animals,” 
“Step Lightly and Avoid Loud Con- 
versation,” ‘Fried Clams,” “God 
Bless Our Home,” “ We Close on 
Saturdays at 1 P. M.,” “ Enormous 
Show Inside,” “ Undertaker,” “ For 
Men Only,” “ Bible Class at 3.30,” 
“No Minors Allowed,” “ Please Pay 
the Cashier,” “Evening Services at 
7.30,” “Beware of Pickpockets,” “A 
Bell Will Ring One Minute Before 
Every Dance,” “The Shepherd Will 
Provide,” “Clam Chowder on Wednes- 
day,” “New England Boiled Dinner 
on Thursday and Fish Chowder on 
Friday,” “ Physician’s Suite,” “ Strict- 
ly Private,” “Seats Reserved for La- 
dies,” “ Visitors Welcome,” “ Fishing 
in This Pond Strictly Forbidden,” 
“Night Horse Inn,” “Children Not 
Admitted,” “ Passengers Not Allowed 
Forward of This Sign,” “ Ask to See 
Our Bargains in Lined Silk Waists,” 
‘“‘ All Persons Are Forbidden to Board 
the Car While It Is in Motion,” 
“Trousers Pressed While You Wait 
in Private Rooms,” “ Notice: Wearing 
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Apparel or Parcels Left in This Room 
at the Owner’s Risk,” “ Ladies’ De- 
partment,” “We Cannot Be Respon- 
sible for Umbrellas or Overcoats,” 
“Private Way, Dangerous Passing,” 
“Not Responsible for Accidents 
Caused by This Swing. W. H. Good- 
win,” “ Gentlemen Will Not and Oth- 
ers Must Not Spit on the Floor,” 
“ Razors Honed and Coneaved.” 

{| Phillips Brooks on Imitators: ‘The 
obtuseness of the imitator is amazing. 
I remember going years ago with an 
intelligent friend to hear a great ora- 
tor lecture. ... As we came away 
my companion seemed meditative. By 
and by he said: ‘ Did you see where 
his power lay ?’ I felt unable to ana- 
lyze and epitomize in an instant such 
a complex remark, and meekly I said: 
‘No; did you?’ ‘Yes,’ he replied 
briskly; ‘I watched him, and it is in 
the double motion of his hand. When 
he wanted to solemnize and calm and 
subdue us he turned the palm of his 
hand down; when he wanted to elevate 
and inspire us he turned the palm of 
his hand up. That was it.’ And that 
was all the man had seen in an elo- 
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quent speech. He was no fool, but he 
was an imitator. He was looking for 
a single secret for a multifarious effect. 
I suppose he has gone on from that 
day to this turning his hand upside 
down or downside up, and wondering 
that nobody is either solemnized or 
inspired.” 

4] “We recall a famous barber of 
Cambridge,” says the paragrapher of 
the Boston Herald, “ who used to at- 
tract the custom of the college stu- 
dents by this sign: 

** * Siste, viator, 
Submittee collum tonsori 
Et abi alter Adonis.’ 
He cribbed that from the greatest of 
the Latin poets, but it made him the 
tonsorial artist to the University.” 

§] Motto of the Dental School, ‘Dens 
sana in corpore sano.” —Harvard Lam- 
poon. 

*4{ A Boston minister delivered a 
eulogy on the elder Josiah Quincey, in 
the course of which he said: “ Born in 
Quiney, educated at Harvard, three 
times mayor of Boston, he is now, un- 
doubtedly, in the enjoyment of a happy 
immortality.” 





CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. XI, No. 41, p. 93, col. 1. The postal vote for J. D. Long was 1687 not 


1587. 














ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue, viz. : 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; a is for Bachelors of Agricultural 
Science; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine ; e for Mining and Civil Engineers ; 4 for Holders of Hon- 
orary Degrees; / for Bachelors of Laws; m for Doctors of Medicine ; p for Masters of Arts, Masters 
of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course; s for Bachelors of 
Science ; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School ; v for Doctors of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L. S., etc., for non-graduate members of the 
Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the State is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 
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DANIEL P. MACNEIL 
Tailor 


DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE STYLES 


THE BEST OF IMPORTED MATERIALS 


Have your clothes pressed and cared for weekly 


CLOTHES CALLED FOR, PRESSED, AND DELIVERED FOR 
NINE DOLLARS FOR THE COLLEGE YEAR 


Call or write to maKe contracts 


1382 Massachusetts Ave. 
HARVARD SQUARE 











Mrs. WIGGIN’S 
NEW BOOK 


REBECCA 


OF 


SUNNYBROOK FARM 


I2mo. $1 25 


In her new book Mrs. Wiggin returns to the earlier vein in which she first won appreciation and 
recognition. She might say of it as she did of “ Timothy’s Quest,” that it is “a story for anybody 
young or old who cares to read it.” It defies classification, but will find its way to the hearts of 
those who have loved the Ruggieses, Patsy, Polly, and Timothy. Rebecca, the heroine whose for- 
tunes are followed from childhood to maidenhood, is a unique personality. The judicious inter- 
mingling of humor and pathos, of colloquial reflection, and of irresistible logic, that go to make 
her character, are inimitable. A well-known critic who has read the manuscript says: “ Rebecca 
is destined to win all hearts. Smiles and tears are sure to greet her, but the smiles will predom- 
inate, for all things about her are drawn ‘from Maytime and the cheerful Dawn.’ She is indeed 

‘A dancing shape, an Image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay.’ ” 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
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FOUNDED 1824 


Reed & Barton 
Si/versmiths 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling Silver and High Grade 
Silver-Plated Ware 


Our assortment includes all articles used in dinner, des- 





sert, and tea services, as well as those for toilet-table 


and desk furnishing, etc. Also an unsurpassed assort- 
ment of prize cups and trophies, suitable for golf, ten- 
nis, automobile, and yacht races, etc., etc. 

Special pieces made to order and estimates cheerfully 


furnished at all times. 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS 
41 Union Square and 6 Maiden Lane 


Our goods are sold by Factories 
leading jewelers everywhere. Taunton, Mass. 
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